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TO TU 

REV. MATTHEW RAINE, D.D- 

MASTBB OF THE CHAHTBR-HOUSB SCHOOL. 



AS the book [commonly known by 
the name of Tooke's Pantheon] the imper- 
fections of which it is the object of this vo- 
lume to remedyy was published about one 
hundred years a^o by one of the Masters 
of the Charter-House School^ nothing ap- 
peared to me more obvious and natural than 
to address the present essay to you. But 
though this consideration unavoidably sug* 
gested itself^ I should not have proceeded 
to carry it into act, were it not for the per- 
sonal respect I entei^tain for your learning, 
your dispositions, and your character. I 
doubt not from the equity of your mind 
that, if it should appear to you upon ex- 
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amination^ that I have effected my purpose^ 
and produced a book virell calculated to 
prepare young persons for understanding 
and relishing the compositions of the anci- 
ent poets^ you will honour my pages with 
your sanction and approbation. 

I am, Sir> 

with sincere respect^ 
your most obedient servant^ 

EDWARD BALDWIN. 



PREFACE. 



IT is universally confessed that of all systems of my* 
\hology and religion, that of the Greeks b the most ad- 
mirably adapted to the purposes of poetry. The ''elegant 
forms and agreeable fictions/' as Mr. Gibbon so justly 
styles them, which this scheme of things exhibit, soothes 
the imagination and feeds the curiosity of the reader with 
endless variety. The multitude of the Gods of the Greeks, 
Vioweyer it might be calculated to shock the reasoning 
hc\i\Vj if regarded as an object of faith, suits wonderfully 
the demands of the composer in Terse, and from the 
ffii|/estic presence of Jupiter, to the Dryad of the oak^ 
and the Nymph of the neighbouring fountain, supplies 
him on all sides with forms and agents to be brought 
forward at his convenience. They appear to have been 
scarcely ever contemplated with those deep emotions 
which render the mind incapable of yielding to the flights 
of fancy ; at the same time that, as partaking of the 
seriousness and magnificence of a polished religion, tliey 
were in no danger of ranking among the unsubstantial 
creations p£ a' fairy region. 

It was naturally to have been expected that a book 
containing^ the elements of thjs system, would have 
proved one of the most agreeable presents that could be 
put into the hands of youth. This has not been the case. 
The duiness of the compilers in some instances, and, still 
more extraordinary, their malice in others, have comi- 
bined to place Pantlieous and Histories of the Heathen 
Oods among the most repulsive articles of the juvenile 
library. The book in particular, written in Latin by the 
Jesuit Pomey, and known among us by the name of 
Tooke, contains in every page an elaborate calumny upon 
the Gods of t%e Greeks, and that in the coarsest thoughts 
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and words that rancour could furnisb. The author seems 
continually haunted by the fear that his pupil might prefer 
the religion of Jupiter to the religion of Christ. 

In writing this little voluttae I own I have been im- 
pressed with no such fear. We have a religion in which 
** life and immortality are brought to light/' and which 
inculcates the sublime lessons of the unity of God, and 
the love we should bear to " our neighbours as our- 
selves.'^ This religion fears no comparison with the my- 
thology of ancient Greece. It loolts something like blas- 
phemy for a Christian to think it necessary to the cause 
in which he is engaged, to inveigh against the amours of 
Jupiter, and to revive all the libels of the ancient Fathers 
against the religion of the government under which they 
lived. I felt no apprehension, that while I vindicated the 
Heathen mythology from misinterpretation, and endea* 
voured to conciliate the favour of young persons to the 
fictions of the Greeks, I should risk the seducing one 
votary from the cross of Christ. 

But while I suffered no apprehension on thb ^de, I 
conceived I had a duty to perform to the other, llie 
office of the writer of such a book as this, is to preparf 
his young readers to admire and to enjoy the immortal 
productions of Homer, Horace and Vir^. There is no 
absolute necessity that these productions should be read 
at all; and it is quite absurd to set young persons upon 
the perusal of tlmm, unless it be to mnprove their taste, 
and unless thay are to be reigarded as perpetual models in 
Uie art of fine writing. I am anxious therefore that every 
one who reads this book should draw from the perusal of 
it, not an aversion and contempt for the fictions of Greece 
and Rome, but an eager anticipation ef their beauties, 
and a frame .of mind prepared to receive the most agree- 
able emotions. 

Nor could there indeed be any occasion to exaggerate 
the licentiousness of the Grecian inventors. It has loag 
been a complaint, that books detailing the History of the 
HeatUen Gods abounded with ideas and pictures by no 
means proper to be presented to the juvei)D|^miud. Paf* 
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ticnlar lAteotioB baa been gtren to that article in the com- 
position of tins Tolume. It it expressly written for the 
uw of young persons of both sexes^ and I confidently 
trast tiMt nothing will be found in it, to administer liber* 
tiaism to tbe fancy of the striplings or to suUy the white* 
Mss of ndnd of the purest virgin. 

Another circumstance equally called upon me for exer-* 
tion and diligence. The Gods of the Greeks are rec- 
koned to unount to no fewer than thirty thousand. It is 
not much tc^ be wondered at, that in discussmg so mul* 
tifiaiousa polytbeistti, the writers who have hitherto em- 
ployed themselves in composing manuals od the subject 
have produced nothing but disorder md coolnslon. No 
person in reading these books could collect any distinct 
and >vell-ordered idea of the hierarchy of Heaven; and 
aoeocdmgly men in other respects no contemptible scho* 
hn, will oHEett be found deficient in just notions on this 
point. I have set myself with some assiduity to disem- 
broil this chaos; and though I have by no means done it 
in all in^ances to ray satisfaction, vet I think it wiU be 
acknowledged that some success has attended my en* 
detvoufs« 

Anxious to take away from the subject the dry and pe- 
dantic air which has usually characterised books of this 
sort, I have Airther endeavoured to make my narrative as 
simple and direct as possible. I have not been forward 
to collate the glosses of different commentators, and to 
bring together the discordant genealogies which by one 
writer or another have been exhibited in so doubtful a 
sabject. This ambiguity has been carried the farther by 
my predecessors, from the improper use they have made of 
Cicero's Books on the Nature of the Gods. That great 
Roman has put into the mouth of Cotta, the Sceptic in 
tis Dialogue, all the inconsistencies, real^cSr specious, 
that eould be raked together as accusations against the es- 
tablished religion : no orthodox believer would ever have 
Hiked as he does, of three Jupiters, five Mercuries, and 
9x Demigods of the name of Hercules ; nor h this to be 
admitted as a fair and impartial statement of the Grecian 
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religion. It is not the object of this book to make it^ 
youDjf reader ao adept in all the distinctions and contro- 
versies of mythology; I shall hare more effectually suc- 
ceeded in my design, if I leave upon his recollection a 
grand picture of the system of the fabulous Gods, and a 
bold outline of the properties and adventures attributed 
to each. 

Different writers both in France and England have un- 
dertaken to show, that the whole system of the Grecian my- 
thology is allegorical, and that, however its inventors and 
teachers accommodated themselves to the vulgar appre- 
hension by a multiplication of their Gods, and assigning 
to every province and energy of nature its separate Deity, 
the true sense was not the less carefully explained to the 
refined and the liberal; the real object being nothing more 
than a mystic»l, but pure and just, representation of the 
attributes of the Father of the Universe. With thb dis- 
quisition the present work has no strict concern. Such 
enquiries belong rather to philosophy, than poetry. It 
was no part of my purpose (the purpose of presenting an 
introduction to the study of the poets), to strip the Gre- 
cian religion of its beautiful forms, and present it in the 
nakedness of metaphysical truth ; it was rather incum- 
bent upon me to draw out those fonns in their utmost so- 
lidity and permanence, and " give to airy nothing a local 
habitation'^ and substantial character. ^ - 

The uses of the study of ancient mythology are, 1. to 
enable young persons to understand the system of the 
poets of former times, as well as the allusions so often to 
be found interspersed in writers of a more recent date : 
2. as a collection of the most agreeable fables that ever 
were invented, it is admirably calculated to awaken the 
imagination ; imagination, which it cannot be too often 
repeated, is the great engine of morality: 3. it presents 
us with an instructive lesson on the nature of the human 
mind, laying before us the manners and prejudices of a 
nation extremely different from oiur own, and showing us 
to what extravagant and fantastic notions of the invisibly 
world the mind, once bewildered in error, may finally 
be led. 
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CHAP. 

iNTRonucndk^ 

Statues of tlie Greekd^Venus ae IQEecliciSy Apollo BeK 
Yidere, and Her^oks F^raese.--*Jniitter of Pbidias. — 
Grecian Games. — Beautiful Forms of the Groeles.-^ 
Pantheon at Home. ^ - 

« 

One reason ivby tbe Gods o£tfae Greeks are so 
interesting to ua, is that the Greeks were 4he 
finest writers in the world; and tbey have said 
such fine things about their Gods, that nobody 
who is acquainted with their writings, can recol- 
lect these iomginary beings without emotions of 
pleasure. 

The Greeks are also supposed to hijive been the 
finest statuaries and painters tliat ever existed: 
none of their pictures, and few of their statues, 
have come down to us: but those we have, arc 
the wonder and admiration of every body that 
understands in what the highest excellence of the 
human form, and the imitations of tlie human 
form, consists: for all the Gods of the Greeks 
were represented under the forms of men; what- 
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ever of majestic, or beaufifiil, or powerful, the 
Greek artists could find in the figure of man, thej 
gave to the representations of their Gods. 

The Venus de Medicis, the Apollo Belvideie, 
and the Hercules Farnese are the finest statues 
now existing: every thiog that is enchanting ia 
the beauty of a womafl, or noble and prepossess- 
ing in the figure of a young man, or muscular, 
and robust in the figure of a man who looks as if 
he could put an end to a lion with a blow of his 
fist, is comprehended in these three statues: the 
surnames by which they are called, they have 
received from the noble families or palaces of 
modern Italy, by whom or in which they have 
been preserved. 

The Greeks admired more than all the rest the 
Jupiter which was carved by Phidias: this statue 
no longat exists: there was something so awful^ 
so venerable, so more than any thing that you 
could conceive ever to have belonged to a man^ 
in the figure and countenance of this statue, that 
you could searcdy look at it without exdairaing^ 
*« This indeed is a God r 

One of tlie reasons why the Greeks excelled all 
other nations in their representations of the hu- 
man figure, is that they were probably the finest 
race of men that ever existed: this they owed in 
part to a famous institution among them known 
by the name of the Grecian games: these games 
consisted in wrestling, running, boxing, throw* 
ing the qooit, and other trials of skill: in con- 
sequence of the fineness *of their climate, they 
practised these games for the most part naked: 
they rubbed themselves with oil, that they might 
render their limbs supple and pliant: they 
plunged in rivers and seas, that they might brace 



Uietr A|iad€8 : the garments ihey wove bad m 
lig^taresio compiess «nd desliroy the strength and 
grace and free play of the muscles; while reodor« 
jiations, by garters, and budcles^ and waislbandiu 
^nd icAeebandsy and jirristbandsi and coUars, and 
£llybarb(Mrotts contrivances, are continually »poiU 
ing the flowing and itctive forms with tirhich 
natttce has endowed us s it is not a hundred yean 
ago, since a^hildf as soon as U came into the 
world, was swaddled and swathed and pinched 
with I know not how many yards of broad, strone 
binding, so that he could scarcely more a limb 
or a muscle of his whole body: it is not fifty 
years ago, since women, what they called, laced 
for a shape: that is, tried to be in figure as 
near as possible like a wasp, the two parts of the 
body of which are joined together as it were by 
a thread. 

It is not wonderful that the Greek artists, who 
every day beheld their countirmen naked, and 
whose countrymen employed such powerful 
means for improving the freedom and strength of 
their limbs, should have excelled much more in 
the mannfactnre of statues than we do. 

It is not wonderful, since the Greek artists 
made such exquisite statues, and the Greek poets. 
Homer and others, have written such fine things 
about their Gods, that a learned man cannot re- 
collect the Greek mythology, without the most 
delicious and animated emotions. 

I wish I could lead you into the Pantheon at 
Rome: I mean such as it was in the times of the 
Grecian religion, for the walls of the building 
still exist: the Gods of the Romans were the 
same as of the Greeks : the Pantheon was a ro- 
tunda, one hundred and sixty feet in diameter, 
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and the same in height; it had no light bnt what 
it received from a circular aperture in the middle 
of the vaulted roof: the rafters were brass; the 
front of brass gilt: the roof of silver; and the in- 
•ide marble: this temple was dedicated to all the 
Gods, and contained m its circumference the sta- 
tues 6( them all: if you could see it as it was in 
the time of the emperor Augustus, you would 
then see the Grecian religion in all its glory. 



CHAP. II. 

GENIUS OF THE GRECIAN RELIGION.— 

OF ABSTRACTION. 

The Religion of the Greeks gives Sense and life to Ina- 
nimate Objects. — Personmes Abstnwtions.— Natun 
of Abstra<!tion explained. 

V 

Another canse of the ameable nature^ of 
the Grecian religion was that it gave animation 
and life to all existence : it had its Naiads, Gods 
of the rivers, its Tritons and Nereids, Gods of 
the seas, its Satyrs, Fauns and Dryads, Gods of 
the woods and the trees, and its Boreas, Eurus^ 
Auster and Zephyr, Gods of the winds. 

The most important of the senses of the human 
body are seeing and hearing : we lore, as Pope 
says, to *^ see uod in clouds, and hear him in 
the wind :*' it is a delightful thing to tal^e a walk 
in fields', and look at the skies and the trees and 
the corn-fields and the waving grass, to observe 
the mountains and the lakes and the rivers and 
the seas, to smell th» new-mown hay, to inhale 
the fresh and balmy breeze, and to hear (he wild 
Garbling of the birds : but a man does not enjoy 
these in their most perfect degree of pleasure, till 
his imagination becomes a little visionary: the 
human mind does not love a landscape without 
life and without a soul : we arc delighted to talk 
to the objects around us, and to feel as if they un- 
derstood and sympathised with us: we create, 
by the power of fancy, a human form and a hu- 
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4 

man voice in those scenes, nvhich to a man of 
literal understanding appear dei^d and senseless. 

One further source of the agreeable nature of 
the Grecian religion was, that it not only gave 
sense and life to all tBaBimate objects; it also 
personified abstractions* 

Abstraction lis a very cilfious operation of the 
human mind, and well worthy of consideration t 
ve call the people about us by names, John WiU 
liamsy George Browtiy David Smiih^ and the 
animals with which we are familiar, as Pompey^ 
Tray^ Carlo ^ Fidelley Bijou: there is nothing 
abstract in that. 

But we have other names, not suited to a single 
individual, but to all individuals of the same 
nature, as man^ woman^ boVy girly dog^ horse^ 
rabbity partridge : this is the b^inning of ab« 
straction: when I say many I do not mean a tall 
many or a short many a fat man, or a thin man, 
a negroy or a European: now there never was a 
man, who was neither tall nor short, nor fat, nor 
thin, nor black, nor white: yet a child, when 
he is familiar with the word, knows very well 
how to apply it to all the different sorts of men 
he 3ees, and is in no danger of applying it to a 
coWy a horsey or a bird. 

There ^is another sort of abstraction more re* 
fined than this, as in the words grief y fear y wary 
peacey life^ death y Sfc.: these words are descrip- 
tive of nothing that has form or colour: yet they 
are words -of very convenient use, and greatly 
help us in reasoning and conversation. 

IPoctry aiTects the passions of those who read it, 
much more than prose does: for this plain -rea- 
son, that poetry deals chiefly in images drawn 
from the sight, the hearing, and the other senses: 
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cbildren 1ot« to read stories ; for when they read 
of << a little girl with a Red Riding* Hood^ who 
csm'ied her grand*mararoa a cmtard, and was 
then eaten np by a wolf, that pat on her mnd- 
mamma's clothes, and got into her bed,'' thejr 
read what they yery well understand : it is all as 
clear as the day : Init, if you set them dowp to a 
book of moral philosophy or political science, to 
Locke on Human Understanding, or Mohtes* 
qnieu's Spirit of Laws, they can make nothing of 
it; the words that occnr are all abstractions. 

^^ Men are but children of a larger growth :" 
they never entirely lose the qualities that distin* 
guish them in early life : they have more patience 
than children ; their miderstandings are im- 
proved by books of moral philosophy or poll* 
tical science; but their passions and feelings are 
most powerfully affected by tales, histories and 
poetry ; it is this love of having things actually 
presented before them, that leads people to plaj/v, 
processions, and galleries of pictures. 

Let us see what we were talking about: ^^ one 
cause of the agreeable nature of the Grecian reli- 

fion is, that it personifies abstractions:" Fate, 
kstiny, Fury, Comedy, Tragedy, History, are 
abstractions to us, but were real persons with 
them: in fact, not only the inferior Gods stood 
for abstract qualities or events, but many of the 
superior Gods 'also: Mars was War, Minerva 
Wisdom, Venus Beauty, &c.: it is in this sense 
that Homer* introduces Minerva, that is. Wis- 
dom or Prudence, as coming to check Achil« 
f when he was on the point of drawing his 

^ a Iliad, a. 194. 
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8 BEAUTY OF THE GREEK REtlOtOlT. 

sword in a fit of rage af the counctMable of tlie 
Greeks. 

The language of the Greeks was the language 
of poetry : every thing with them was alive : a 
man could not walk ont in the fields, without 
being in the presence of the Naiads, the Dryads, 
and the Fauns : he could not sit by his hearth^ 
without feeling himself protected by his Hous^ 
hold Gods : he could not be married, but Hymen 
marshalled him to the ceremony with his torch 
and saffron robe: he could not die, but the Fates 
cut the thread of bis life which themselves had 
tpun : a nation could not go to war, but Mars 
and Jkllona led them on to the fight. 

The religion of tbe.Greeks is perished and gone 
away for eyer : we have a religion of the sublimeat 
wisdom and the most elevated morality in this 
room of these fables : yet it is agreeable to know 
them, for they are at least full of beauty^; and 
without this knowledge vipe shall never understand 
the finest writers in the world* 










CHAP. III. 

OF ALLEGORY.— HISTORICAL ORIGIN OP 
THE GODS OF THE GRlEEKS. 

There are two things (be consideration of 
irhich is necessary to the understanding the reli« 
gion of the Greeks. 

The firat of these is allegory, that is, the per- 
sonifjring, or giving visible forms to, abstract 
ideas: a great part of the Grecian religion is of 
the natare of allegory: thus, when Homer in tro« 
dnees Minerva as checking the sudden rage of 
Achilles, he may very well be understood as 
meaning that the Wisdom or Prudence of Achil- 
Ws own mind on second thoughts produced this 
effect. 

All^ory cannot be better uiiderstood than by 
an example : I will therefore present you here 
^\th one of the prettiest allegories in the world, 
the Vision of Mirasa, an Eastern sage, written by 
Addison. 

On the fifth day of the moon» which according to the 
custom of my forefathers T always kept holy, after having 
washed myself, and offered up my morning devotions, I 
ascended the high hOls of Bagdad, in order to pass the 
rest of the ^y in meditation and prayer. As I was here 
airing myseir^n the tops of the mountains, I fell Into a 
profound contemplation on the vanitv of human life; and 
passing from one thought to another, Surely, said I, 
man is but a shadow, and life a dream. Whilst I was 
thus musing, I cast my eyes towards the summit of a 
rock that was not far from me, where I discovered onts 
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io the babtt of a shepherd, with a little musical instru- 
ment ill his haud. As I looked upon him he applied it 
to his lips and began to play upon it. The sound of it 
was exceeding sweet, and wrought into a variety of tunes 
that were inexpressibly melodious, and altogether diffe- 
rent from any thing I had ever heard: My heart melted 
away in secret raptures. 

I had been often toid that the rock before me was the 
haunt of a genius; and that several had been entertained 
with music, who had passed by it, but never heanl that 
the musician had before made himself visible. When he 
had raised my thoughts by those transporting airs which 
be played, to taste the pleasures of his conversation, as 
I looked upon him like one astonished, he beckoned to 
me, and by the waving of his hand, directed nie to ap- 
proach the place where he sat. 1 drew near with that 
reverence which is "due to a superior nature; and as my 
heart was entirely subdued by the captivating strains I 
had heard, I fell down at his feet and wept. The genius 
smiled upon me with a look of compassion and affability 
that familiarized him to ray imagination, and at once 
dispelled all the fears and apprehensions with which I 
approached him. He lifted me from the ground,. and 
taking me by the hand, Mirza, said he, I have heard 
Ihee in thy soliloquies; follow me. 

He then led me to the highest pinnacle of the rock, 
and placing me on the top of it, Cast thy eyes eastward, 
said he, and tell me what thou seest. I see, said I, a 
huge valley, and a prodigious tide of water roUingthrough 
it. The valley that thou seest, said he, is the vale of 
misery, and the tide of water that thou seest is part of the 
great tide of eternity. • What is the reason, said I, that 
the tide I see rises out of a thick mist at one end, and 
again loses itself in a thick mist at the otherl What thou 
seest, said he, is that portion of eternity which is called 
time, measured out by the sun, and reaching from the 
beginning of the world to its consummation. Examine 
now, said he, this sea that is thus bounded with darkness 
at both ends, and tell me what thou disco verest in it. I ^ee 
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a brieve, said I, Btanding in the midst of the tide. The 
bridge thoa seest, seid be, is human life, consider it atten- 
tifdy. Upon a more leisurely surrey of it, I foond that 
it coBsidled of threescore and ten entire arches, with se« 
▼erai broken arches which, added to those that were en* 
tire, made up the number about an hundred. As I was 
counting the arches, the genius told me that this bridge 
coDHstttd at first of a thousand arches: but that a great 
flood swept away the rest, and left the bridge in the rui- 
nous condition I now beheld it: but tellnie further, said 
he, what thou discoverest on it. I see multitudes of 
pec^Ie passing over it, said I, and a black cloud hanging 
on each end of it. As I looked more attentively, I saw 
several of the passengers dropping through the bridge, 
into the ^reat tide that flowed underneath it; and upon 
further examination, perceived there were innumerable 
trap-doors that lay concealed in the bridge, which the 
passengers no sooner trod upon, but they fell through 
them into the tide and immediately disappeared. These 
hidden pitfalls were set very thick at the entrance of the 
bridge, so that throngs of people no sooner broke the 
cloud but many of them fell into them. They grew 
thinner towards the middle, but multiplied and lay closer 
together, towards the end of the arches that were entire. 

There were indeed some pers^s, but their number 
was very small, that continued a kind of hobbling march 
on the broken arches, but fell through one after another, ^ 
being quite tired atid spent with so long a walk. 

I passed some time in th^ contemplation of this won- 
derful structure, and the great variety of objects which 
it presented. My heart was filled with a deep melan- 
choly to see several dropping unexpectedly in the midst 
of mirth and jollity, and catching at every thing that 
stood by them to save themselves. Some were looking 
up towa^rds the heavens in a thoughtful posture, and in 
the midst of a ^culation stumbled and fell out of sight. 
Multitudes were very busy in the pursuit of bubbles that 
glittered in their eyes and danced before them; but often ' 
when they thought themselves within the reach of them 
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tlieir footing failed and dowD tbey sunk. In this coafti* 
sion of objects, I observed some witb scimitars in their 
hands, and others witii urinais, who ran to and fro upon 
the bridge, thrusting several persons on trap-doors which 
did not seem to He in their way, and which they migbl 
have escaped had they not been thus forced upon them* 

The genius seeing nie indulge myself in this melan- 
choly prospect, told me I had dwelt long enough upon 
it: Take thine eyes oif the bridge, said be, and tell me 
if thou yet seest any thing thou dost not comprehend. 
Upon looking up, What mean, said I, tlu)se great flights 
of birds that are perpetually hovering about the bridge, 
and settling upon it from time to time? I see vultures, 
harpies, ravens, cormorants, and among many other fea- 
thered creatures several little winged boys, that perch in 
great numbers upon the middle arches. These, said the 
genius, are envy, avarice, superstition, despair, love, 
with the like cares and passions that infest human life. 

At length, said f , shew me now, I beseech thee, the 
secrets that lie hid under those dark clouds which cover 
the ocean on the other side beyond the end of the bridge. 
The genius making me no answer, I tunied about to 
address myself to him a second time, but I fouud that 
he had left me; I then tuf ned again to the vision which 
I had been so long contemplating; but instead of the 
rolling tide and the arched bridge, I saw nothing but 
the long hollow, valley of Bagdad, witb oxen, sheep, 
and camels grazing upon the sides of it. 

• 

Afecond thing) the consideration of which is 
necessary to the right nnderstanding of the reli* 
gion of the Greeks, is that tbeir tbeogony, or the 
generations of their GodS) is partly historical. 

The oldest events in the history of nations are 
for the most part fabulous; that is, the further 
men go back in endeavouring to trace the remote 
history of their national ancestors, the nearer 
they arrive at times of ignorance and obscurityi 
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respecting which noihiiij; oertatn is known, nod 
whaterer is related that is tnie^ is still mixed with 
fiction and fablew 

Thus the history of onr king Arthur, though 

no doubt there were such persons as Arthur and 

his counsellor Merlin, is for the most part fabn* 

loas: not to mention the history published by 

Geoffrey of Monmouth, and borrowed by that 

writer from some older source, which relates the 

adventures of the kings of Britain, from Brito, or 

Brutus, who is supposed to have come here from 

the siege of Troy, no one of which kings ever 

existed. 

The ancient Greek history is more fabulous 
thaii most others: what can we think of Deu*/ 
calion^, who, after a dreadful deluge, restored 
the population of his country by throwing stones 
over his shoulder, which turned into men ? or . 
of Cadmus*, who raised a crop of soldiers fully«^ 
armed for combat, by sowing the earth with 
dragon's teeth ? Just so, the history of the cxpe« 
dition of the Argonauts, and of the sieges of 
Thebes and Troy is filled with miraculoos and 
impossible circumstances. 

Exactly thus the history of the Gods of the 
Greeks bears every mark of being the history of 
persons who once were men, and who, being re- 
garded as the benefactors of mamkind, were wor* 
Bbippcd as Gods after their death : Bacchus, for 
example, we know to have been an early con-/ 

?ueror, who made a successful expedition into 
ndia.^ 

The Gods of the Greeks were not Greeks: 
their history was imported from some other 

k Ov. Met Jib. 1411. * Ov. Met. Ub. UL 102. 
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country, from which the Greeks probably deriFed 
the first materials of their arts, their science, and 
t^ their traditions. 

The Greeks seem however to have misrepre* 
nented and disfigured the history which was 
banded down to them : they made Saturn an in- 
habitant of Italy, Jupiter of Crete, Sec. 
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CHAP. IV. 

OF THE TERM GOD— OF WORSHIP, TEMPLES, 
SACRIFICES, ALTARS AND PRIESTS. 

By the word God I need not tell you that 
we understand a powerful being, whom we can- 
not see, but who nevertheless is continually in« 
terfering with our concerns, bestowing upon us 
the various blessings of life, and sometimes pu- 
nishing us for our muKs. 

When the thoughts of men are turned to invi* 
sible beings who have power to benefit or hurt 
them, they unavoidably become anxious to ob- 
tain their favour. , 

The opinion which different nations entertain 
concerning the natures and characters of their 
Gods, constitutes their Speculative Religion; the 
means they employ to. obtain the favour of these 
beings, constitute their Practical Religion, or 
Worship. 

To obtain the favour of the Gods the Greeks 
built Temples, or edifices to which they reported 
at stated times, when they designed to recollect 
with reyereuce' the characters and power of their 
Gods. 

In these Temples they placed Statues of the V 
Gods, that by the sight of them their fancy 
might be awakened, and their minds held atten- 
tive. 

In these Temples they also offered Sacrifices, 
that is, killed sonie of the most beautiful of their 
animals, and presented the first fruits of the 
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earth, with costljgmns and odours^ in honour of 
their Gods. 

In the Temple, and ordinarily immediately be* 
fore the statue of the God, was placed an Altar^ 
that is, for the most part a square pillar of stone 
of inconsiderable height, but much greater big« 
ness, upon the lop of which they lighted a fire, 
and there bui'ned the fruits of the earth, and cer- 
tain parts , of the animals they sacrificed, with 
costly gums and odours. 

For the due performances of these Sacrifices 
there was a body of men set apart called Priests, 
who were clothed in white and other appropriate 
vestments, and were regarded by the people with 
peculiar veneration. 

Common readers lie under a great disadvantage 
when they come to the history of the Gods of 
Greece and Rome : in poems and songs, such as 
are now written, Mars and Venus, and dimpling 
Cupids, and jolly Bacchus make so trivial a 
figure, that it is with difficulty we can be brought 
to think of them seriously, as the elements of a 
national religion ! Gods wliose worship is obso* 
lete, are like kings in exile, and excite very dif- 
ferent emotions from what they did when they 
were carried in state, and surrounded with a regi« 
ment of guards. 

That you may have a due conception of the 
seriousness and sincerity of the religion of the 
Greeks and Romai:s, it is proper I should tell 
you that Machiavel, the famous Italian political 
writer, ascribes the long course of the Human 
prosperity in the first place to their religion, and 
/ affirms that " for several ages the fear of God 
was never more conspicuous than in that repub- 
lic:" and Cicero, the great Roman orator, gives 
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it as his opiniiMi, that' '^ the Spaniards in num- 
bers, the Gauls in bodily strength, the Cartha* 
finians in subtlety, and the Greeks in genius^ 1^ 
ad exceeded his countrymen; but that there was 
one thing in which the Romans went beyond all 
the nations of the earth, and that was, in piety^ 
and religion, and a deep and habitual persuasion 
that all human concerns are regulated by the dis* 
posal ami providence of the immortal Gods/* 

That the importance which the Greeks and 
Romans annexed to their religion may be better 
understood^ 1 will now give an account of this 
religion as it was practised at Athens, the most 
refined and elegant city that ey^r existed* 
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CHAP. V. 

OF THE RELIGIOUS CEREMONIES OP THE 

ATHENIANS. 

Their Temples described. — ^Their Priests. — ^Their Pray- 
ers, HyiDDSy and Sacrifices. — Exercises of the Sta- 
dium : Runuingy Boxing, Wrestling, and Leaping. — 
Competitions in Music, Singing, and Dancing. — Tra« 
gedy. — ^The Three Annual Festivals of Athens. — 
The Mysteries. — The Grecian Games. — Divination. 
— ^The Sibyls. — Oracles. — Augurs and Aruspices. 

As the statues by ivhrch tbe Greek sculptors 
represented their Gods were the most beautiful 
ever beheld, so the temples, or public buildings 
in which these statues were placed and these Gods 
worshipped, were not less worthy of admiration. 

Of all the cities of Greece, Athens was that in 
which the finest specimens were to be found of 
Grecian statuary and Grecian architecture. 

Minerva was the patron divinity of the Athe- 
nians : the citadel of Athens, otherwise called the 
Parthenon, was her temple: the Propylaeum, or 
grand entrance of the temple, was built of marble, 
under the administration of Pericles, the greatest 
of the Athenian statesmen, and cost a sum of mo« 
ney equal to four hundred thousand pounds : the 
interior was filled with pictures, statues, bas re- 
liefs, altars, and trophies won by the Athenians 
from their enemies : the most celebrated of the 
statues was that of the Goddess by Phidias, which 
was only surpassed by the statue of. Jupiter 
Olympius by the same artist, that 1 have already 
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mesfioBed, and that was the great ornament of 
the temple of Jupiter at Ells. 

jAnotber temple at Athens, only inferior in 
beauty and j^randeur to that of Minerva, was 
irectcd ta Theseus, an ancient hero, who may be 
considered in a great measure as the founder of 
the state : the temple of Ceres was enriched with 
three fine statues by Praxiteles; that of Cybele 
had a statue of the Goddess by Phidias ; that of 
Japiter Eteutherius was ornamented with fine 
paintings of the twelve principal Gods, and of r 
other subjects, by Euphranor : that of Venus had 
a painting which was the master-piece of Zeuxis: 
wse were the most consummate statuaries and 
painters the world ever saw: such, and many 
more were the noble and splendid temples that 
adorned the city of Athens. 

The Greeks were not contented to enrich their 
temples with a multitude of statues of the Gods: 
they also erected statues in the streets and in all 
puDlic places : there was one considerable street in 
particular in Athens, which was interspersed 
through its whole length witli statues of Hermes, 
or Mercury, consisting of a head of the God rising 
from a square pedestal: on the pedestal were 
written, sometimes inscriptions describing a me* 
morable fact, and sometimes moral precepts for 
the instruction and improvement of the people. 

The priests of these temples made a consider- 
able part of what would have struck your sight, 
if you could have walked through the streets of 
Athens: in country-places sometimes there was, » 
bat one priest to a temple: but in Athens and 
other great towns there were always four at least, 
besides their attendants; the priests were distin- 
guished by their vestments, they had often a long 
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beard, and they ad^ned tbeir fabads With fillets 
and diadems: they made a venerable appearance. 
The priests had apartments to live in, within 
the verge of the temples .to which tliey belonged ; 
and the temples were kept in repair, and the 
priests maintained, either by landed estates set 
apart for that purpose, or by a portion assigned 
them of the fines imposed npon delinquents, and 
of the spoils won from an enemy in war: the 

J>riests of the most celebrated temples were chosen 
rom the sacred families of Athens, the Eu^ol^ 
pidae, the^CerVces, the Eteobutadae, and others. 

On days of solemn festival the multitude wa9 
immense that crowded to the temple of the God 
whose honours were that day to be commemo* 
rated : they spread themselves about the different 
porticos and approaches of the building : the 
hi|^h-priest stood near the altar in magnificent 
robes, and commanded silence: he asked, '^ Who 
are the persons who compose this congregation ?'* 
they answered with one voice, ^' Good men and 
true." " Join then," replied the priest, " in my 
prayers 1" 

After prayer, they sang hymns : the choir of 
the temple was well instructed in music, and the 
words of the poet often so well seconded their 
efforts, that the whole 'audience dissolved into 
tears : at other times the hymn was entirely in a 
triumphant style, such as, ^^ Oh, Bacchus, son 
of Sieinele, author of our joyous vintage, great 
conqueror of the Eastern world !" and the con- 
gregation became full of gratitude and exulta- 
tion. 

The sacrifice 'followed the hymn : the most 
beautiful animals, adorned with gold and rib- 
bands were brought to the altar to be killed : the 
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flicr^ce was a feast io which the Gocls were in* 
yiled, to partake with their worshippers : whila 
men lived upon the fruits of the earth, these com- 
fosed the substance of (heir sacrifices:* when thejr 
learned to ft'ed upon animals, then victims, bulls, 
oxen and sheep, were presented to the Gods: 
meanwhile the whole temple was pervaded with 
tbe smell of fragrant woods, myrtle, cedar, and 
sandaUwood, together with incense, burning on 
the altar. 

Nothing can be gayer or more fascinating than 
the religious ceremonies of the Greeks appeared 
in the eyes of the worshippers: every consider- 
able festival was additionally solemniased by a ge« 
oerous contention for superiority between the dif- 
ferent individuals or tribes who resorted to the 
temple : these contentions were either in what 
were called the exercises of the stadium, or in 
singing and dancing. 

otadium is a Greek word, signifying a race* 
ground or area set apart for exercises : the exer- 
cises of th& stadium were principally running, 
boxing, wrestling, leaping, and throwing the 
C[Uoit or javelin: and, as the Greeks connected 
these contests intimately with their religion, they 
entered into them with an anxiousness for supe- 
riority, and ascribed a species of glory to the 
successful candidate, of which we can with diffi- 
culty form an idea: the Romans surrendered the 
contests of the stadium, or amphitheatre, to their 
•laves. 

The. other sort of contention which accompa- 
sied the Grecian festivals, was in music, singing 
and dancing : infinite pains were taken to arrive 
at perfection in these three articles : and when 
^ey were joined together, and exhibited in union, 
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they constitpted the Greekohor^is : tbe moit /ab- 
celleut poe<5 were frequetnlly applied to, to com^ 
pose the ivords of the chorus, and the best musi-p 
cians to set them to music : the names of A.ci&tkks 
and Themistocles, two Greeks who principaUjr 
contribtttec] to defeat Xerxf^s and the millions of 
ineo be brought with him out of Asia for ifac 
conquest of Europe, were to be read in i»ome in^^ 
scriptioiis in the city of Athens in coonectMrn 
with that wonderful military exploit; and ia 
other inacriptioDs as leaders and superintendents 
of the^chorus of one or otj^er of .the tribes of 4he 
city at the religious festivajls : the Gfeek chorus 
was the foundatioo, and as it w^re, the kernel of 
the Greek trag^y. 

The tragedy of the Greeks, as iwell as iheir 
contentions in muccwlarteKerci^s, and in the gen* 
tier and more refined artsof jcoropetitiofi, consti- 
tuted a part of their religion : their theatrical 
compositions were ne?ejr ei^hibited but at the 
jnost solemn festiyaU : the ceremony of the day 
began with sacrifice : plays K^fitten for the ocea* 
«ion by Sophocles, Euripides^ ^nd other extra*- 
ordinary geniuses, were then performed, and a 
select number of judges pionounced «kpon their 
comparative claims: immense sums of money 
;were expended upoo the exbibiting these .pieces 
with a splendour wd m^gnifioence {voportioned 
to thye occasion : a«kl a question gibstinately de^ 
bated by the Atbenisins at different times, was 
whether their revenue should be spent in pjrcfer- 
ence upon the exhiibitionscf ihoir theatxe, lOr the 
maint^ance of their armies*: it inas generally 
carried for the former; the theatre belonged to 

* Qdnoithco. lit vnd dd Olyni^ 
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theferrice of the Gods, the defence of the coun- 
iiy was a merely human affair. 

The three grand festivals of Athens were (he 
PanatbenaBa, sacred to Athene, or Minerva, and 
the solemn it ies dedicated to Ceres, the Goddess of 
baryesCs, and to Bacchus, the God of vrioe; the 
Panathenaea, because Minerva was the patron* 
deity of the city, and the feasts of Ceres and 
Bacchus, because corn and wine are the grand 
sustenance of roan, and the most iudispeuaible 
blessings of heaven* 

The processions which took place at these so* 
lenuiities were exquisitely beautiful: a troop of 
elders, for the PanathenaBay were chosen from 
tbe.whole city, of the most venerable appearance 
and of a vigor-ousand green old age: these march- 
^ first with olive branches in their hands: next 
followed a band of strong and powerful men in 
the vigour of maturity, clad in complete armour: 
ftfter these came a set of youths, eighteen or twenty 
Tears of age, singing hymns in honour of the 
Goddess : these youths were succeeded by a troop 
of beautiful children, crowned with flowers, wear* 
ing only a shirt of fine muslin, and taught to 
mo^e with a light and measured step : the pro- 
cession wajB closed by a band of handsome virgins 
of the best families in Athens, clad in white, and 
With baskets of flowers on their heads : the whole 
(escorted with the mueic of difierent instfuments^ 
and dancing* 

The entertainments of the theatre were appro* 
priatt;d to the festival^ of Bacchus : in the proces* 
fibfls sacred to this God the Athenians indulged 
a certain licence : they imitated, sometimes with 
gaiety^ sometimes in a manner approaching to 
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frenzjTi the gestures and actions bf" drunkenness: 
the triumph of Bacchus, as be returned From the 
conquest of India, accompanied with satyrs and 
rustic deities, was represented by his votaries 
along the streets which led to his temple : the pro« 
cessions of Bacchus always took place by nighty 
Umtdst the splendour of innumerable torches. 

The greatest of all the solenmities belonging io 
the religion of Athens, was the festival of Ceres : 
to' this were appropriated the Mysteries, some* 
times celebrated in the temple of Ceres at Athens, 
but only performed in perfect ceremony at a mag- 
Dificent temple in the Utile town of fileusis, twelve 
miles from Athens, and hence called the Eleusi- 
nian Mysteries : no person could be admitted to 
this celebration, without having first passed 
through a noviciate or probation of one or more 
years : it was death for a profane person to in- 
trude, and d<*ath for one who had been present 
to reveal what he had heard or seen ; it is col- 
lected however from certain hints on the subject, 
that the chief subjects of exhibition were avivid 
and impressive representation of the pains of the 
condemned in Tartarus, and the joys of the blessed 
in the £lysian fields ; and it has been conjectured 
that the doctrine revealed by the high priest, was 
the fallacy of the vulgar polytheism, and the 
unity of the great principle of the universe: thus 
the religion of the common people was left undis- 
turbed ; and the enlightened were satisfied, while 
they joined on ordinary occasions in the exteriors 
of that religion, secretly to worship one God 
tinder the emblems of the various manners and 
forms in which he operates : it has even been 
"supposed that Virgil, in the sixth book of the 
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^neid, where he describes the passage of iCneas 
into the regions of departed souls, has given a 
correct outline of the Eleusinian Mysteries. 

Sacrifices i^ere not only performed by tlio 
Greeks at their solemn festivals and in their pub« 
lie temples : it nvas customary also for indiviauala 
to make a sacrifice, by way of obtaining the fa* 
Your of the Gods to some expedition in which 
they were engaged, or some voyage or journey, 
that they purposed. 

Sacrifices, and libations (the latter of these con* 
sisted in pouring wine upon the altar or the vie* 
tiro) were a part of the solemnities observed at 
funerals: and, when the person whose obsequies 
were performed was of great distinction, games^ 
or the exercises of the stadium, were also cele* 
brated in honour of the deceased i 

There were four famous cities of Greece where 
games were regularly exhibited once in four or 
five years : the name of these games were, the 
Olympic in honour of Jupiter, at the city of 
Olympia in Elis; the Nemaean in honour of 
Hercules, at the city of Nemaea in Ar^olis; the 
Isthmian in honour of Neptune, near the city of 
Corinth ; and thcFythian in honour of Apollo, 
near the city of Delphi in Pbocis. 

These games had an importance of the most 
Wonderful sOrt in the eyes of the Greeks: this 
celebrated people cultivated with unremitting 
assiduity all kinds of athletic exercises; we are 
not therefore to be surprised, if they regarded 
with peculiar attachment the scenes where a per- 
fection in these exercises might be exhibited to 
the greatest advantao;e : to the five combats of the 
stadium they added on these occasions the cha«- 
riot-race : kings were eager to become competitors 
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for the prize in this :- Pindar, the sublimest of the 
Greek poets, wrote his celebrated odes, in honour 
of the victors in the Olympic and other games s 
the Athenians bestowed a pension for life on any 
of their citizens who had borne off the prize in 
these combats : the wall of the city was broken 
down, that he might enter in his chariot at the 
breach, when he returned home in triumph : it 
is related of Diagoras the Rhodian, that when 
he saw his three sons crowned in one day at 
Olympia, he expired through excess of joy : 
Herodotus, the great Grecian historian, as the 
highest honour ne could receive, was permitted 
to recite the nine books of his immortal work, 
amidst the concourse of spectators at the Olympic 
games : and lastly, to give the amplest idea of 
the value the Greeks annexed to these exhibitions, 
all the other events and transactions of their his- 
tory were dated in, and referred to, such or such 
an Olympiad, or repetition of the Olympic 
games. 

A considerable branch of the religion of the 
Greeks, as of all other false religions, consisted 
in Divination, or an attempt to foretel future 
events. Every man is anxious to know what 
will be his own fate for the residue of his life, and 
what will be the fate of his children and his 
neare&t connections : and in proportion as he is 
superstitious, and believes in the possibility of 
gratifying his curiosity in these matters, his ca- 
riosity increases: thus vulgar and ignorant peo* 
pie in the present day consult gipsies and fortune- 
tellers, who tell servant-maids how many hus- 
bands they shall have, and such like stuff: tb« 
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same people belieye in omensy the spilling of salt| 
and the ticking of a death-watch, and unluokjr 
dajs, and make themselves miserable about what 
the course of nature forbids them to know till the 
eFent: the imagination and taste of the Greeks 
elevated the weakest follies of the human mind, 
and gave the majesty and solemnity of religion to 
the poorest dreams of superstition. 

The divination of the ancients consisted of two 
principal branches, oracles and omens : each of 
these they considered as a revelation from the 
Gods, and reverenced it accordingly* 

An oracle was where the revelation from the 
Gods was reduced into words : oracles were usu- 
ally in verse. 

Thcfb^as in Rome a celebrated collection of 
oracles called the Sibylline Books : the Sibylline 
Books were the composition of the Sibyls. 

The Sibyls were old women, whom long expe- 
rience had brought to the knowledge of all things, 
past, present, and to come, or who were inspired J 
by Heaven with the gift of prophecy : there are 
ten of them on record, who resided in various 
quarters of the world. 

The most famous of these is the Sib]yl of 
CumsB in Italy, spoken of in Virgil's* iEneid : / 
Apollo^ is said (o have fallen in love with her; y 
and that he might gain her favour, he pro* 
niised to grant her whatever gift she would de- 
iBand : she requested that she might live as many 
years as she had grains of sand in her hand : the 
grains proved to be a thousand : but she forgot 
to ask (or perpetual youth, vigour and bloom : 
so she gfew old and decrepid and shrivelled be* 

t JEn. iii. 44^. iEc. vi. 36. ^ Ovid. Met. lib. xiv. 130 et seqq. 
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yond any thing yoa ever saw : it was the custom 
of (he Sibyls to write their oracles on the leaves 
of trees, and scatter them before the entrance of 
the caves in which they lived. 

The Sibyl of Cume had already lived some 
centuries, when ^neas came into Italy, and she 
undertook to be his guide to the internal regions : 
she had reached the period of her own ueatb* 
irhen she came to Tarquin the Proud', seveoth 
king of Home, bringing with licr id nine volumes 
a collection of prophecies coacerning Ibc future 
fortune of the Roman state : these she oBered to 
sell to the king ; but the pric^ she demanded was 
three hundred gold Philippics, about three hun- 
dred pounds English : Tarqi 
' the purchase, the Sibyl went 
three of the volumes, and tl 
king, demanding far the n 
hundred Philippics : Tarquin 
Sibyl burned three more, am 
the three only which were st 
hundred Philippics: the kinj 
this behaviour, and somewhal 
ordinary procedure of the old 
the books, and the Sibyl dii 
never moie seen in the world. 

These boolis were preserved with extraordinary 
care during the whole period of the Roman re* 
public: tiiry were louged in a chest under* 
ground in the temple of Jupiter Capi^lulinus : a 
college of priefiU was appointed to lake charge of 
Ihctn, which at first consisted of two persona, 
bat was gradually increased (o fifteen : (he books 

> Aul. Gd. L 19. LictaDCiiwi. 6i tbe latter cDumeratei tb* - 



were nerer opened without a special decree of 
fbe senate for tbat pnrpose, which was only 
|>iuged in times of some great defeat or other teiw 
rible disaster having happened to the republic. 

The most usual method respecting oracles was 

that, whenever the state, or an individual withta 

the state, desired to obtain information as to the 

(uccess which would atlend them in any under- 

taking they meditated, they resorted to some 

temple celebrated for the oracles which were there 

delivered : the method of these oracles 1 shall 

explain, when I come to describe the oracle of 

Delphi under the article of Apollo : there were ^ 

Ihiee principal oracles in Greece ; the oracle of 

[he oracle of Apollo at Del- 

ifTrophonius. 

nsulting the oracle of Tro- 

hat di&rent from the rest: 

13 a., priest of either sex, to 

was proposed, and who was 

Ired by the God with a true 

n the oracle of Trophonius 

>d to be BO middle person 

erson who came to consult, 

1 being by whom he was aib>' 

The oracle of Trophonius had its seat in a care 
at Lebadea in Boeotia: the votary was intro* 
daced into this cave «ith many ceremonies : he 
entered it alone : he was first seized with a deep 
tleep: he saw terrible things: these sights pro- , 
duced such au effect upon his mind, that it is V 
said Bo one was ever after seen to smite, who had 
at any lime visited the cave of Trophonius. 

Scarcely any prince or state ever undertook an 

expedition, without having first CDosolted, and 

o3 
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obtained the sanction of, an oracle to their enter* 
prise : individuals, who could afford the expenee 
of the journey, and of the present which was af- 
terward to be made to the God, observed the 
same ceremony : Xenophon% one of the most 
enlightened of the Grecian philosophers at the 
time when the science and arts of Greece bad 
reached their greatest height, applied by the ad- 
vice of Socrates to the oracle of Delphi, to know 
how he should conduct himself respecting that 
expedition of the Greeks into Persia, which led 
to the famous ^^ Retreat of the Ten Thousand/* 

Omens were of two sorts, and there were two 
sorts of priests appointed to study and make au- 
thentic reports concerning them. Augurs and 
Aruspices ; the Augurs m'ew their prrailtions 
principally, from the heavenly meteors, thunder, 
lightning/ comets, &c. ; or secondly, from the 
voice and language of birds, or their flying to 
the right or left hand i or lastly, from the sacred 
chickens which were kept fo(that purpose, and 
were supposed to afford a good or an unfavour- 
able augury, according as they ate greedily, or 
refused to eat, the corn which was thrown to 
them at certain solemn times : Cicero, the most 
enlightened of the Romans, was a member of the 
college of Augurs in Rome : and there is a whole 
volume in his works, written upon the science of 
Divination. 

The Aruspices were priests who drew their sup- 
posed knowledge of future events from the obser- 
vations they made upon the sacrifices at the altar; 
and thoy pronounced that tlie event would be 
prosperous or otherwise, accordingly as the ani- 

k Cic. De DiT. 1 54. 
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mal to be sacrificed made fesistancey or seemed to 
come willingly to the altar, as the sacred fire was 
lighted easily, and burned with a pure and bril- 
liant flame, or as the entrails, when the victim 
was o[^ned, appeared to be in a healthful and 
perfect state^ or the contrary ^ 

iTbe Mxbstance of thit chapter on the Rdigioiu CcremoniM 
«f the Atheoiant, is abridged from AbM Bartheleniy, Tn^di of 
Anachanit. 
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CHAP. VI. 

OF THE MORE ANCIENT GODS. 

Chaos, DarknesSyTellus, Tartarus, Love^ErebiiSy Night; 
Ccelusy Saturn and Cjbele«*-CiBlus depoised by $9^ 
turn. — ^The Golden Age. 

The most ancient of the Grecian deities is 
Chaos : this is not without a resemblance to what 
we read of in the Bible, that, before .the world 
was reduced into the beautiful and harmonious 
appearance we now behold, ^^ the earth was 
without form, and void, and darkness reigned 
over the face of the deep*.*' 

The consort of Chaos was Darkness, and from 
^ these parents were born Tellus, or the Earthy 
Tartarus, or Hell, Love (or the principle of bar* 
mony and attraction by which the elements of 
tbe world are bound together), Erebus, and 
Night : Erebus and Night becoming husband and 
wife, gave birth to the Sky and the Day: all this 
savours of allegorical. 
t\ Ccelus, or Uranus, that is Heaven, was the son 
and the husband of Tellus, otherwise called 
Terra, Titaea, and Vesta. 

Coelus, and Tellns, or Titaea, were the parents 
of the Titans, who, as well as tbe Giants, their 
half-brothers, are frequently named in reference 
to their mother, the ^^Sons of the Earth." 

Coelus, a thing you will be apt to wonder at 

» Genesis, cur. 2. 
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in the most ancient of the Gods, was an unnata-* 
ral father, and cruelly shnt up his children in J 
caverns and subterraneous abodes : but it unfor- 
(anatelj happens in the history of the Gods o£ 
the Greek, that their actions were far from being 
constantly regulated by the principles of goodness 
and virtue. 

Tellus took the part of her children the Titansi 
the chief of whom was Saturn: Tellus and Sa- 
turn contrived between them that Ccelus should 
have no more children, that he should be deprived 
of the kingdom, and that Saturn should succeed 
him r the rest of the Titans consented to this ar- 
rangement upon condition that Saturn should 
engage never to rear any of his male offspring, 
and that, ^whenever his reign should be at an end 
his kingdom should devolve \.o his brothers: ta 
this Saturn agreed. 

The wife of Saturn is variously called Ops, and 
Rhea, and Cybele,.and Dindymene, and Berecyn- ^ 
thia: she also sometimes bears tb^namcs of her mo- 
ther (for she was the sister as well as the wife,, of 
Saturn>; like her, she seems likewise to be the 
Earth, and in this character was invoked by the 
appellations of Bona Dea (the Good Goddess) 
for her fruitfulness, Magna Mater (the Great 
Mother), and the Mother of the Gods. 

Ccelus and Tellus were never made subjects of 
the Grecian statuary. Saturn is represented by . 
their sculptors under the figure of a very old 
fflan, with a long beard, and bearing a scythe 
in his hand, the instrument with which he gave 
a terrible wound to his father: his appearance is 
similar to that, under which you see Time painted 
in Gay's Fables and other common books : they 
may indeed be considered as the same deity, the* 

c h 
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the Greek names for each differing only in a sin« 

fk letter} k^cmk being Greeis for Saturn, and XfOMc 
>r Time. It is in the sense of Time that the 
circumstance in the history of Saturn has some- 
times been explained, that he is the ^^ derourer 
of his children. " 

Cybele, or Ops, the "wife of Saturn, is ex- 
plained in the allegorical sense to signify the 
Earth, though this is also the signification of the 
name of her mother. Taking Saturn and Cybele 
^ in this^ sense, they may properly be husband and 
wife, as ^* Time is the producer of the fruits of 
the Earth/' Cybele is represented in her sta* 
tues as crowned with towers"; towers and cities 
^ being placed on the Earth : she has a key in ber 
hand, to signify that jin winter the Earth locks up 
ber treasures, which she brings forth and disperses 
plentifully in the summer: she is placed oh a 
chariot, and drawn by lions. 

The reign of Saturn is commonly called the 
Golden Age% when the earth produced with- 
out labour the subsistence of its inhabitants, 
when all the good things of the world were en* 
jsoyed in common, when Justice, or Astraea, uni« 
versally governed, and there were no differences, 
contentions or warfare among the people of the 
earth: in memory of this happy period, the Ro- 
mans annually celebrated a festival, called Satur- 
nalia, on occasion of which the slaves sat at table, 
and were waited on by their masters, and were 
further allowed, as long as the festival lasted, to 
say whatever free or saucy thing they thought 

n Virgil. iBn. iri. 786; Ov. Fasti, lib. it. 219; lib. yi. 321. 
^ Hettod. Op.iii.; unde Virg. G. x. 125; Ov. M. i. 89. 
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proper to the perBons whom they were required to 
obey daring the rest of the year. 

Cy bele, the mother of the Gods, was of so ex* 
traordinary a modesty, that it was said no male' 
erer saw her, except her husband : her name was 
scarcely ever pronounced : she was a pattern for 
all matrons: men were excluded from her temple, 
and she was wM'shipped in silence^. 

This was one of the forms observed in the 
worship of Cybele : another mode in which she 
was worshipped, on difierent occasions, or in 
different countries, was that her priests, who were 
of the male sex, were however eunuchs', and 
that her worshippers celebrated her festivals with 
a confused noise of timbreb, fifes and cymbals, 
expressed their emotions by bowlings, and in« 
dalged in all the extravagant gestures of mad- 
men: these ceremonies bore a reference to the 
circumstances which are said to have attended the 
birth of Jupiter. 

Another curious particular which belongs to 
the history of Cybele, is the affection she is said 
to have conceived for Atys*, a Phrygian shep- 
herd-boy, which was so great, that she made him 
her high-priest, on condition that he would never 
allow himself to fall in love with a mortal: this 
condition he broke, and the Goddess as a punish- 
ment, took from him the power of ever being a. 
lather. 

P Cicero De Harusp. v.; Tib. lib. i. £1 vi. 23. 

9 Virgil. JEiL Hi. 112. 

' Juv, Sat. vi.512. * Ov. Fasti, lib. iv. 281. 
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CHAP. VII. 

WAR OF THE TITANS. 

Birth of Jopiter. — Saturn, defeated and imprisoned by 
the Titans, is rescued by bis Son. — Plots against the 
Life of Jupiter, and is deprived of the Kingdom.— > 
Worship of Janus. 

That Saturn^ might fulfil the treaty be had 
made with his brothers, he constantly caused 
his male children to be brought to him as soon as 
they were born, and by him they were devoured : 
Cybele, observing this, and feeling a mother's 
kindness for her offspring, resolved when Jupiter 
was born, to deceive her husband; she accord* 
ingly dressed a large stone in (he swaddling- 
clothes of an infant, and presented it to Saturn, 
who deceived by appearances, swallowed the 
stone, and thought it had been bis child : Cy^bele 
concealed the infant Jupiter upon mount Ida in 
Crete, where according to some accounts he was 
bornj and caused theCuretes and Corybantes, her 
priests, to make a deafening noise with their 
drums and cymbals, which prevented the parent 
God from hearing the baby cries of his son: 
Jupiter was nursed by the nymphs, and suckled 
by a goat : the horn of this goat, called ^^ Amal* 
thaea's" horn," from the name of one of his nurses, 
and ^^ Cornucopia," because it was endowed with 
the admirable privilege, that whoever possessed 

t Ov. Futi, lib. iv. 197 et leqq. " Ov. Faftti^ lib. t. 1 15. 
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il, should find it containing every thing he de^ 
sired^ he gave when he grew up, as a pre8(*nt lo the 
nymphs : and the skin of the animal he converted 
into a shield, usually called the JEgh of Ju* 
piter : Cybele, by a repetition of the same strata* 
gem, deceived* her husband at the birth of two 
other sons, Neptune and Pinto. 

As they grew up, it should seem that Cybele 
acquainted her husband with what she had done^ 
and presented to him the youths, his oflspring^ 
and that Saturn was so struck with their beauty 
and hopeful qualities, that he forgave his wife, 
and took thetn into favour: for the Titans having 
complained to Saturn of the breach of his agree- 
ment, the obvious remedy was for him upon 
their remonstrance to have destroyed his sons: 
this however he refused, and thereupon ensued a 
war. 

The Titans* were enemies so formidable, that 
to represent the greatness of their might, they / 
are feigned to have had fifty heads and a hundred 
hands. 

The names of the Titans^ weie Oceanus, Ceeus, 
Creus, Hyperion, lapetus, Cottus, Gyges and 
Briareus: they had an equal number of sisters 
ivith whom they married, Oceanus to Tethys, 
Cceus to Phcebe, Hyperion to Theia, and lape- 
tus to Clymene. 

The Titans were at first completely successful 
against Saturn : they look him and his wife pri- 
soners, bound them with chains, and confined 
them in Hell: a few years after however, Jupiter 
overcame the Titans, and set his father and mo- 
ther at liberty : the Titans were then shut up in 

» Hejfod. The. 150. r Hesiod. The. I S3. 
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tbe prison ^hich ,thejr bad prevjiouBly assigned to 
Saturn* 

A prediction had reached tbe ears of Satarn*, 
that he should be deprived of his kingdom by 
his eldest son : terrified at this menace^ Saturn 
plotted to take away the life of Jupiter : but Ju- 
piter having found out the design, and being 
full of resentment at the unkindness of a father 
whom he bad so essentially served, drove Saturn 
out of his kingdom, and thus fulfilled the pre* 
diction : Saturn took refuge in a part of Italy, 
which is said afterwards to have been called 
Latium* a latendoj fronu the God's having 
^' laid hid" there: the king of this country was 
Janus, who is said to have been like Saturn, the 
son of Coelus, but by a different mother : Janus 
made Saturn the partner of his throne, and the 
exiled God, of whom so many ill things have 
been told, did here as in his parent kingdom;. re« 
claimed the people from their wild way of living, 
and taught them arts, civilization and happiness. 

J anus ^ was a God of some importance in the 
Roman calendar: he was represented with two 
faces, emblematical of his prudence, looking be« 
fore and behind: his temple was open in war, 
and shut in time of peace^; that is, he was the 
God of Peace, to be invoked where peace was 
not, but whom it was no longer necessary to pro* 
pitiate when war had ceased : the Romans con* 
qnerors of the world were incessantly at war, and 
the temple of Janus was only twice shut during 
the whole period of the Roman republic. 

Saturn being expelled from tlie empire of the 

* Hesiod. The. 463 et seqq. a Virgil. JEn. viii. 322. Ov. 

Fasti, i. 238. b Ov. Fa«ti, 1 65 et seqq. c Id. 281 5 Virgil. 

JEn, vii. 610. 
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Gods, Jupiter, his conqueror, called his brothers 
Neptune and Pluto, into partnership of his au- 
thority, taking to himself the government of 
Heaven and earth, and assigning to Neptune the 
dominion of the sea, and to Pluto the dominion 
of Tartarus, or Hell : this ivas the last revolution 
in the skies : consequently Jupiter is acknowledg* 
ed in the Grecian mythology for the greatest of 
all the Gods, and is styled by HoWr, father of 
Gods and men ^. 
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CHAP. vrii. 

* 

OF. THE TWELVE SUPERIOR GODS\ 

I. 

JUPITER. 

Residence of the Gods of the Greeks on Mount Olvm* 
pus. — Statue of Jupiter. — His Supreme Government 
9r<id Authority. 

Jupiter, as the Greeks aflSrmed, held his 
court regularly on the top of Olympus^, a moun- 
tain ofThessiily, and was there principally sur- 
rounded l>y deities who derived their birth from 
him. 

The most eminent of the Gods presiding on 
mount Olympus, and which constituted, as it 
were the cabinet*council of the skies, Dii majo" 
rum gentium^ were twelve: six of these were» 
male, Jupiter, Apollo, Mars, Mercury, Nep« 
tune and Vulcan; and six were female, Juno, 
Minerva, Diana, Venus, Vesta, and Ceres. 

a The account given of some of th6 Gods in this chapter is 
brief. The cause of this is, that the history of the amours of the 
Gods, and of their progeny by mortal mothers and fathers, is re* 
served for the latter part of the work, chap. XVII, to the end. 
The motive of this arrangement, as assigned in that chapter, is, 
that " the amours of the Gods are in reality no part of their pro- 
per and original character ; the reason Jupiter is represented as fal- 
ling in love with a multitude of women, is not from any licentious- 
ness in his own disposition, but because every hero was ambitious 
to be a Demigod; the teachers of this religion did not perceive till 
too late, that by this means they were ascribing to the first of 
their Gods an indecent and libertine disposition :'* it seemed to 
be but justice therefore, to remove these stories from this part 
of the work, and assign them to the place to which they more 
properly belong. 

b He8iod.The.42. 
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The statue of Jupit<hr by Phidiasi tbe best of 
the Grecian artists, has already been mentioned ; 
in this tbe Grod was represented with a beard, and 
seated on a throne of ivory find gold : he was 
crowned with an olive wreath : in his right hand 
he held the figure of a Victory, and in his left a 
sceptre, on the top of whicn was perched an / 
eagle% the emblem of Jnpiter, as being king of 
the air; his robe was adorned witii a va,riety of 
figures of flowers and animals : this statue was 
sixty feet in height. 

Jupiter is for the most represented by the an- 
cients as governing the world by his providence; 
though there was, they- said, a power superior to 
that of Jupiter, which they called Fate^: by 
this perhaps they signified that it was the na« 
tave of fire to burn, of water to drown, and of a 
sword to wound, and if a man fell into the fire or 
the water, and remained long enough there, or 
if a sword was run through his body, it was not, 
they thought, in the power of Jupiter to prevent 
the consequences of dissolution, sufibcation, or 
a wound : they also seem to have thought that 
Fate, independently of Jupiter, had decreed to 
every man the hour he was to die. 

Jupiter is often described as viewing from some 
eminence the pursuits and contentions of man- 
kind, and weighing in hb scales their fortunes or 
their merits*: he is the moderator of the difie- 
fences of the Gods, for the Gods of tbe Greeks 
were apt to attach themselves to particular indi- 
viduals, and to take opposite sides when these 
individuals went to vfrar or otherwise opposed 

* Hndar. Pyth. i. 10. * .ffischyli. Prom. v. 518. 

« Homer. n.O. 69; IL;c*209. Virgil -ffin. xu. 735. 
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each other: it was the custom of Jupitar when 
any of the inferior deities asked him a fayonr 
he was disposed to grant, to nod his assent : 
when Jupiter nodded, all heaven shook with 
terror ^ and neither men nor Gods from that 
time had the boldness to oppose his wilL 



II. 

JUNO. 

Her Figure and Appearance. — Lucioa the name by which 
Juno or Diana was invoked in chiid4>irth.-^Iris the 
Messenger of Juno. 

Juno was the sister and the wife of Jupitn* ; 
die is styled the queen of Heaven: she was 
usually represented as sitting in a chariot of gold^ 
di'awn by peacocks^, vith a sceptre in her 

l/ band', and wearing a crown adornedi with roses 
and lilies : all that is majestic in the female face 
and figure was represented in her statues, as all 
that was lofty in the male was given to Jupiter t 
the peacock is her emblem,'' on account of the 
graceful carriage of its neck, and the magnifi- 

J cence of its train : Juno was born at Samos, or 
according to others at Argos, as Jupiter was born 
in Crete. 

Lucina, the Goddess who presided over the 
\ birth of children, was according to some accounts 
the daughter of Juno, but is more frequently 
taken ^r Juno herself^, or for Diana, one or 

^ Horn. n. «. 528. K Horn. II. «*. 432. Virg. JBsl, i. 46. 

Ov. Fasti, vL 27. ^ Ov. Met. U. 531. \ Ov. Fa»ti, tL 38. 

kOv. Fasti, vi. 39. 
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(Xbetot whom was usually invoked bj luotbere 
under the name of Lucina on that occasion. 

IriS| a Goddess sprung from the deities of the 
sea^, was the favourite messenger of Juno*: Iris 
is understood to signify the rainbow*: it was a 
beautiful image, that represented the messages 
of the queen of Heaven as gliding down this 
splendid arch to earth : it was natural that the 
colours of the rainbow^ as well as of the peacock, 
should be appropriated to the majestic empress 
of the skies. 



III. 

MINERVA. 

The Goddess of Wisdom. — Sprung from the Head of 
Jupiter. — Her Statue. — She presides over Military 
Fortitude and the Arts of Life. 

Minerva is the Goddess ofWisdom, and is 
therefore said to have no mother, but to have 
sprung immediately from the head of Jupiter^: 
tlupiter being grieved that his wife was bar- 
ren, smote his forehead with his hand, a vio-^ 
lent throbbing ensued, and presently Minerva, 
or as she is otherwise called Pallas, rose to 
light, not a child, but a Goddess completely 
formed. 

The most celebrated of the statues of Phidias, 
after that of Jupiter Olympius, was the statue of 
Minerva in her temple at Athens: the height of 
this figure was thirty-nine feet: Minerva was 

I Hcs. The.266. » Ov. Met. xi, 585. » Sen. CEd. S15. 
* Hesiod. The. 923. Lucian. Dial. Deor. Pindar. Olymp. vii. 67, 
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^ usually represented in complete armour, beariae 
a shidd with a head on it, ivhich^was supposed 
to be so terrible that every one who beheld it was 
turned into stone : her countenance was composed 
and awful, and her eyes of celestial blue : her em- 
blems were the cock, the owl, and the basilisk. 

Minerva was the most accomplished of all the 
GoddessesP: she was the Goddess of waM; that is, 
Minerva was the personification of fortitude } for 
what is more undaunted and invincible than wis* 
dom ? and she was the patroness of the stratagems 
of war : she was also the patroness of all the arts 
of life, particularly of spinning', needle-work, 
and embroidery : hence the distaff was likewise 
one of her emblems : she was always a maid ; for 
what can be less fitted for subjection, and the 
trivial details of housekeeping and cookery, th^ 
perfect wisdom ? 



IV. 

MARS. 
The God of War. 

Juno did not always continue barren : Mars, 
the God of war, was the son of Jupiter and Juno, 
or according to others of Juno only, without a 
father* ; he was the patron of all that is furious 
and cruel in war, as Minerva was of all that is 
deliberate, contriving and skilful: the animals 
which were sacrificed to Mars were the wolf, the 
horse, the vulture, and the cock^ 

r Ov'^*.t^'-^«®^^- ^'^« ^«* ^^ opcrum. q Ov. Fasti, iii. 5. 
t fJ; f h^- ^^^' • O^. Fasti. V. 231 ct seqq. , 

ai. 33J. ***^*P*«>>* of Mara and his attendants, see VirgU, JEn. 
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V. 
APOLLO. 

His Birth. — His Mother Latona persecuted hy the Ser« 
pent Python, which Apollo kills. — His Figure. — He 
is the God of the Sun — of Music and P(ietry«>the 
Author of Plagues and Contagious Diseases-^-and the 
God of Medicine — ^and Prophecy. — Oracle of Delphi. 
•Parnassusy Helicon, Cithaeron, Castalia, Agauippe, 
and Hippocrene. — Discuvery of the Oracle.— *The 
Pythia, and her Tripod. — Style and manuerofthe 
Ancient Oracles. 

\ 
Apollo vfELS the son of Jupiter by Latona''^ 
Hie daugliter of Coeas and Phoeb<^, two of the 
Titans: the imperious temper of Juno rendered 
her always extremely jealous when her husband 
became attached to any other female : having 
discovered the amour of Jupiter and Latona, she 
sent the serpent Python, a monster bred from the 
slime occasioned by a deluge, to persecute her : 
Latona fled from place to place to escape this 
monster, overcome with weariness, and ready to 
fall ill as her lying-in drew near: at length 
Jupiter turned her into a quail, and Neptune 
having struck the island of Delos with his trident 
and rendered it immoveable, which before floated 
about in the Egean sea, sometimes above and 
sometimes below the surface of the water, Latona 
flew over to it, and having there resumed her 
original form, became at one birth the mother of 
Apollo and Diana: one of the first actions of 
Apollo, when he grew up to man^s estate, was to 

T H«. The. 917. ^ Hei. The. 404. 
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kill with his arrow the serpent Pjthon, that had 
been the tormentor of his mother*. 

Apollo was represented by the Greeks under 
the most beautiful figure they were able to 
conceive, young, unbearded, with graceful 
hair, and a countenance, fair, animated and ex- 
pressive. 

Beside the name of Apollo, by which be is 
most commonly known, this God is ofttfn Called 
by the poets Hyperion, and Titan; Hyperion 
one of the Titans having been according to some 
accounts the God of the sun, before that province 
was conferred upon ApolloT. 

Apollo has various offices. 

He is the charioteer of the &un^ or rather the 
sun itsdf; he drives his chariot every day through 
the circuit of the heavens, and at night sinks 
below the waves to rest : he is drawn by four 
horses of the most extraordinary beauty and 
spirit, harnessed abreast: and when represented 
in this office, his head is surrounded with a bril- 
liant circle of rays : the names of his horses are 
Pyroeis, £ous, iEthon, and Phlegon*. 

Apollo is also the God of music and poetry : in 
this character he is represented with a lyre in his 

* Oy. Met. i. 438, et ▼!. 1 85, et 332. Lucian. Dial. Irid. et Kept. 
y It is proper to mention that Homer, partici^rly in the 

celebrated story of Mars and Venus, clearly makesi^^pollo a dit« 
tinct person from Helios, Sol, the Sun. The Sun is the discoverer 
of the offence, and Apollo is one of the Gods who comes in with 
the rett, to see what is the matter (Odyss. Q). In Hesiod, Hyperioii 

(another name which by modem poets has been given to Apollo) 
is one of the Titans, and marries Theia his sister [see p. 87] by 

whom he becomes father of HeXm; and ZEX^yn, the Sun and the 
Moon, (Theog. 371). The later classics however, Virgil ^n. iv. 
6. Horat. Carm. ii. 21, 24, and Ovid. Met. i. 473, li. 24, with one 
accord ascribe the attributes of the luminary of day to ApoUo. 

* Ov. Met. ii. 159. Vid. ante ct se^q. 
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hand, and sorrounded by I be Nine Muses, tbe 
daughters of Jupiter by Moemosyne, or Memory^ 
one of the Titans. 

, Apollo is the author of pla^^ies and conta/^ious 
diseases : this is an allegorical conception, as 
contagious diseases are most frequent and fatal 
Dfhen the beat of the sun is at the greatest: in 
this character he is introduced by Homer {q 
the first book of the Iliad, causing a placfue 
amongst the Greeks : Hotuer describes him on 
that occasion, as shrouding himself in darkness 
(for the beat of the season is then most pernicious, 
when the air is thick as well as sultry), and shoot* 
ing his arrows in various directions at the de- 
fenceless sons of men*. 

Apollo is also the Gfod of niedictne. 

Lastly, Apollo is supposed to. have instructed 
mankind in the art of foretelling future events s 
in all this there is a close connection: it is the 
son, as he breaks forth in the spring, and pours 
upon us the genial warmth of summer* that in- 
spirit the mind with glowing conceptions and 
poetry, and the san^ie turn of mind which makes 
men poetical, imbues them with sagacity beyond 
their fellows, and leads them with daring pene* 
tration to anticipate events to come ; insomuch 
that in La^ the same word, votes y signifies a 
poet and ypropheti*. 

it was in his character of a foreteller of future 
events, that the celebrated temple of Delphi was 
dedicated io Apollo : this was supposed to be the 
most perfect oracle in the world: the Greeks 

* n. ». 44 et icqq. ^ Ov. Met. i. 517 et scqq. where 

ApoUo it inuroduced givittg an accoimt of eome of &» attr>- 
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and Romans almost' universally resorted to it 
when they meditated any ardaous enterprise, to 
enquire v^hether their undertaking would succeed. 
Oracles made a very essential part of the reli- 
gion of the Greeks: they were places supposed 
to be particularly honoured with the residence of 
some God, to which the curious addressed their 
questions, and where the priests returned answers, 
and solved their doubts: a description of the 
oracle at Delphi may stand as ah example of the 
rest. 

Delphi was the place wbe^e^Apdllo i^said to 
have killed the serpent P^'thon : this, pl^'celhere- 
fore, beyond all othersjh the world, was sacred to 
the God Apollo : near to the town dfO^J^hi' was 
the mountain Parnassus, l«^ith' two. tops, and on, 
that account often ^^led the *' bifprked hill," 
sacred to Apollo and the Muses: at the fopt of 
the mountain, and ifear to the oracle, So\y^ the 
Castalian stream, the waters of whiY^h'weye sup* 
posed to communicate inspirations in the :^nie 
regioq were two other mountains, Helico^^nd 
Citheron, both of them, but the former ^fypeci- 
ally, sacred to the same divinities: along the 
declivity of mount Helicon gr^w tb^ Grove of 
the Muses; at the foot was the fountain Aganippe, 
the waters of which had virtues siailar to those 
of the Castalian stream ; and highMup was the 
fountain Hippocrenej on a spot which Pegasus, 
th^ winged horse of the Muses, having struck 
with his hoof, this fountain rushed oul"^, the 
waters of which were violet-coloured, and are 
represented as endowed with voice and articulate 
sound : at Delphi were celebrated once in every 

« Ov. Met V. 256. • 
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fire years the Pjfhian games, in commemoration 
of the feast of Apollo when he killed the Python^ : 
the Ampbictyonic council also, a council consist* 
ing of deputies from the twelve principal states of 
Greece, and authorised to decide in all diifercnces 
which arose between the particular states, held its 
session at Delphi. 

The virtues of the oracle at Delphi are said 
to have been thus discovered : a number of goats 
were feeding on mount Parnassus, and happen- 
ed to apptoktcfti a deep and long chasm which 
appeartd li^ tbqi^ofh : from this chasm a vapour 
issu^;':aDd tlie goatsAhad no sooner inhaled a 
pomMi oiP'this vapour)^than thejp began to play 
attd Arisl^ about with singular agility : the goat- 
b^d^^j^mairking Ctiis, and curious to discover the 
ca^^vheld his head Qvec'the cliasm ; when in a 
short tinie, the fiiotcs having ascended into hin 
brain, l^e>vas. seized with a fervour of enthusiasm, 
stnd^as observed to utter prophecies ; in conse- 
gtfi fcce of this discovery, a temple was here built 
t6xpo\\op and ^sooii after a city in the vicinity of 
•tHe. temple/ 
" T||e oracles in the temple at Delphi were always 
delivered by a priestess, called the Pythia : the 
apartment of the oracle was immediately over (he 
chasm in ^he rock from which the vapour issued : 
the cIiasjM| was probably arti6cially narrowed, 
and the rythia placed herself on a tripod, or- 
three-legged stool, made full of holes, directly 
upon the chasm: after a time, her figure enlarged 
itself, her mouth foamed, and her eyes sparkled 
as with fire : and it} this state she delivered, with 
the utma<(t earnestness, a number of wild aiid in- 

«l Ot. Met. i. 446. 
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coherent speeches, which were supposed to be 
dictated bV the God: the question proposed by 
the persons who came to consult the God were 
stated to her; her answers were written down by 
the priest, digested into order, arranged in hex- 
ameter Terse, and delivered to the supphanf. 

The oracle of Delphi in Us infancy could onlv 
be consulted on one day in the year,- the serenth 
day of the month Munychion, or March, which 
was supposed to be the birth-day of Apollo: after- 
wd, on account of the multitude of rotaries. 
The t\mewas enlarged, and the Pythia might be 
consulted one day in every month. 

Every one who came to propose his questions 

to the oracle was obliged in the first place to 

bring some considerable present, so *»**'»« 

8h£ of Apollo at Delphi was one of the richest 

magazines oftreasure in the world. , , ,. „ 

In the next place a sacrifice was oflFered to the 

deity: and accordingly as the priest pronqpnoed 

that it was favourably received or rejecje^by 

AooUo, the Pythia consented or refused to mount 

thrsacred tripod, and to answer the questions 

«bich were protised to her : when Ale«inder 

the Great, previously to his expedition agamst 

DarhTs? consulted the oracle the priestess re- 

fused to enter upon the ho y ceremony ; but 

Alexander, unused to contradiction, pulled and 

wefsed her toward? the tripod: upon which the 

PXa at length exclaimed, - My son, thou art 

invincible:" these words from the P"*^;,^^'*^ 

ander accepted as the answer of the God, ana 

went away satisfied with his success^ 

The answers of the oracle were generally dCii 

• Dioaoro. Sioilus, xvi. S!5. ' Plot- ^e Alexandra 
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^ered is obscure, someUmet in ambigaoui terms': 
&VLB when OroesHs king of Lydta marched against 
Cjrrus the Great, the oracle informed him that 
in the event of his campaign he should ^^ orerturn 
a great empire ;" he did so, bat the empire over« 
turned was not that df Cyrus, but his own^^ : again, 
'wlien Pyrrhus king of Epirus engaged in a con« 
feieracy against the Romans, the oracle thns an- 
swered his enquiries : Credo te^ JEacidOj Rama* 
nos vincere possc^; which, according to the 
rules ^ of classical construction, might either 
mean, '^ that he should conquer the Romans,^' or 
that <Mhe Romans should conquer him:" Pyr- 
rhus understood it in one sense, but the course 
of er^ts made it be finally interpreted in the 
other. 0^ 



VI. 
DIANA. 

The Goddess of the Moon and of Hunting.— ^Her Figure 
and Appearance. — She is also the Goddess of Chastity 
— and Magic. — Spartan Boys whipped at her Altar. 

Diana is the twin-sister of Apollo, and like him 
has various offices : in heaven she is the moon^ 
as Apollo is the sun : on earth she is the Goddess 
of hunters; and in Tartarus she is Hecate: it 



8 .Aschyli Prom. 662. ^ Suidas. v. Kporiro?. » This is a 

, terse of Ennius, mentioned by Cicero, together with the orjicle 
concerning Croesos. De Div. ii. 56. 
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« 

was also her office to watch over women on occa- 
sions of child-birth; and she was worshipped in 
allcross-waysy from which circttmstance shd ob- 
tained the name of Trivia (three waysy. 

By the painters and sculptors she was most 
frequently* represented in her character of a hun- 
ter: in this character she was attended by a bery 
of nymphs, beautiful and exquisitely formed, 
t herself more majestic, and taller by the head, 

than any of her followers ; her legs were bare, 
well shaped and strong: her feet were covered 
with buskins ; she had a bow in her hand, and a 
quiver full of arrows at her back''. 

Diana is the Goddess of chastity, more prone 
to the pursuit of wild beasts than the indulgen- 

%ces of love: this is metaphorical: the suent 
moon, with its mild and silver light, and that re- 
freshing coolness which always accompanies a 
moon-light scene, was regarded as the very em- 
blem of chastity. 

In her character of Hecate she is somets mes con- 
founded with Proserpine, the queen of Tartarus: 
as Hecate however she is principally distinguished^ 
as the Goddess of magic and enchantments: in 
reality the moon was regarded Us having great 
concern in all enchantments; and it was l)elieved 
by the ancients, that the magicians of Thessaly 
could draw down the moon from heaven by the 
force of their incantations': the eclipses of the. 
moon ' were supposed to proceed from this 
cause; on which account it was usual at the 
time of the eclipse to beat drums and cymbals, 
that the 'incantations might not be heard, and 

k Horn. 0<L ^. 108. Virg. JEn- i. 498. 
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that ibe power of the magic might be rendered 
ineffectual ^ 

The temple of Diana at Ephesos is mentioned 
in the New Testament, and is regarded as one of 
the seven wonders of the world : at Sparta, one 
of the cities best beloved by Diana, an oracle had. 
commanded that human blood should be shed at 
ber altar ; in consequence of which it was at £rst 
customary to sacrifice human victims ; but Ly* 
Gurgusy the great Spartan lawgiver, abolished 
this custom, ana substituted in the room of it a 
law, that boys of high birth should be«whipped 
at the altar of Diana, till blood followed the lash ; 
by this law he purposed to enure them to hard« 
ship, and the whipping was sometimes so sev^re^ 
that the boys expired under it without a groan*^: ^ 
in Taurica, where there was a celebrated temple W 
of Diana, the rules of the worship required, that 
every foreigner who was found in the country, 
from shipwreck or otherwise, should be immo- 
lated at the altar of the Goddess"* 



VII. 

VENUS. /.:.. 

V 

Her Ori^n. — She is the Goddess of Beauty and Love.-* 
H^ Figure and Appea ranee. -^The Cestus^ or Girdle 
of Venus. — Cupid her Son. 

Venus, as I shall presently have occasion Xk\ 
mention, is described by Hesiod and the Mytho* 
legists^ as the ofispring of Ccelus, and indebted . ' 

1 Hor. Epod. V. 45 et seqq. ^ Plut. in Lycurga 

" £i]r.Iph. Taur. S84. « Chap.iz. 
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for her birth to the wound inflicted upon htm hy 
Saturn ; in that case she is elder than Jupiter : by 
Homer and Virgil howerer she is repeatedly 
brought forward addressing Jupiter as Tier father ; 
and she is sometimes called Dionsea, from Dione, 
a sea*njmph, supposed to be her mother' : 
these different{methods of describing her, arise out 
of the different views that aretaben of hercba* 
racter : when the poet thinks of her in d personal 
light, as the Goddess of Beauty, and the roost 
beautiful of female forms, it is natural to figure 
her in the bloom of youth ; she is then the daugh- 
ter of Jupiter : but she is very often spoken of in 
an allegorical sense: it it thus she is addressed by 
Lucretius^, one of the finest of the Latin poets^ 
in his book on the Universe: she is then the 
source of activity and life throughout the world : 
she is God's first command to man and animalB 
and the fruits of the earth, ^^ Increase and mul- 
tiply,*' transformed from a literal precept into an 
ever-moving impulse : taken in this sense, she is 
of courise ranked -amongst the eldest of the Gods : 
and, as the ancients believe^ that water was the 
origin of things, Venus, or the principle of 'com* 
municated life, is also figured as rising out of the sea. 

Venus was born according to some near the 
island of Cyther», and according to others, of 
Cyprus : her most celebrated temple was that of 
Paphos, a city in the latter of these islands. 

Venus is the Goddess of beauty and love : her 
person is endowed with every quality that can 
render it i^Uuring and attractive : her carriage is 
in the most exquisite degree graceful : in Venus 
there is no haughtiness, no forbidding expression 

P VirgiL JBxL lii. 19, ^ Lib* i. 1. et seq^. 
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of inajeBtj ; lier oouatenuice k adorned witk 
smiles, and expressive of the sweetest gentlenesi^ 
and encouragement ; yet in her most admired sta- 
tues she is representea as modest, conscious and 
bashfal, semi-reducta^ ^^ half- withdrawing;'* like 
Milton's £ye, with 

virgin modesty. 
And conscience of her worth,— 
Not obvious, not obtrusive, but retir*d. 
The more desirable. 

The chariot of Venus is drawn by turtle-doves, 
the emblems of indissoluble affection : she is con- 
stantly attended by Cupid, her son thoueh it is 
uncertain by what father, and a train of little 
loves, that is, of beautiful boys with cherub faces 
and dimpled cheeks, wlio hover round her, 
buoyed up on silken wings : the myrtle is parti* 
cularly sacred to Venus ^ and she is famous for 
her cestus, or girdle, which had this property, 
that by whatever female it was worn» her charms 
were sure to appear irresistible to the person whose 
affisction she desired to command '• 

Cupid, the God of love, the son of Venus, is 
always represented under the figure of a beauti- 
ful boy, with a bow and arrows : these arrows 
are the shafts of love, and it is affirmed by the 
poets, that neither Gods nor men could resist 
their power : Cupid is extremely genfle, agree- 
able and caressing in his manner, but in bis heart 
full of deception and malice : he is often rei 
presented as blind, because the lover does not 
see the real qualities of his mistress, but only 
those in which' his own fancy attires her; and he 
has wings, because there is no passion of the 
mind more precarious than love, and the most 

' n; {. 214. 
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▼ehenMnt regard sometimes afterward turns to the 
bitterest hatred. 



Vlil. 

MERCURY. 

The Messenger of the Gods. — ^His Figure. — ^The Petasus. 
— Talaria — and Cadticeus. — Its Virtues. — He is the 
God of Letters and Eloquence — of Traffic — and. of 
Thieves.— Hermes TrismegistuSy an Elgyptian Histo- 
rian. 

Mercury }s the son of Jupiter, by Maia the 
daughter of Atlas, and grand*daughter of lape- 
tus one of the Titans : his peculiar office in the 
council of Olympus, is that he is the messenger 
of the Gods, and particularly of Jupiter": for 
this purpose he is furnished with a winged hat, 
called petasus, and with wings to be worn on his 
feet, called talaria : the figure given to him bj 
the statuaries is that which is best adapted for 
nimblcness and celerity; and nothing is more 
obvious, than that those properties of the human 
%ure which are best fitted for these purposes, are 
closely allied to the perfection of symmetry and 
beauty. 

Mercury also possessed certain attributes inti- 
mately connected with magic and enchantment; and 
in this character he bore a wand, called caduceus: 
this wand had wings at the top, and two serpents 
wreathed themselves about the s^alk : it was en* 
dowed with such virtues, that whoever it touched, 
if awake, would immediately sink into a pro* 

' Horn. Od. ■> 15, et 44 et teqq. 
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found sleep, and, if aaleep, would start up full 
of life and alacrity : when it touched the dying, 
their souls gently parted from the mortal frame : 
aad, when it was applied to the dead, ike dead 
returned to life : it had also sovereign power in 
appeasing quarrels and controversies : if the God 
touched with it two mortal enemies, they in* 
stantly began to regard each other with eyes of 
affection : one of the earliest experiments that 
was made of it ia this respect, happened thus : 
two serpents were flighting with terrible fierce- 
ness; tlioireyes flashed fire, their hissings were 
infernal, it seemed as if the combat could end in 
nothing less than the destruction of both : Mer« 
cary, happening to come by, touched them with 
his wand ; they were immediately at peace ; they 
embraced each other ; they wreathed themselves 
round the instrunient of their reconciliation, and 
remained ever after the ornament of the caduceus 
of the God. 

It is in virtue of the caduceus that Mercury 
is represented not only as one of the celestial, but 
also of the infernal deities : it was his office to 
conduct the spirits of the departed to the boat of 
Charon, of whom I shall have occasion to speak 
hereafter: and again, according to the ancient 
doctrine of transmigration, or the passing of the 
soul after death into the bodies of other men or of 
animals, it was Mercury who led the spirits back, 
after having resided for some time in the nether or 
lower world, to revisit the cheerful beams of the 
sun. . , 

There are many things related of this God, 
which forcibly suggest to us the idea of a man, 
who for his great and essential services to his 
fellow-beings, was worshipped as a divinity after 

• D 5 
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his death. He is said to be the inventor of letters; 
and his Greek name^ Hermes, is derived from a 
word in that language which signifies ^^ to inter- 
pret** fcr *' explain :" in this quality Mercury 
is the God of eloqaence, as Apollo is the God of 

fioetry : an ingenious writer of the present age 
John Home Tooke, in bis Diversions of Purley] 
has considered the wings which this God annexes, 
to his feet, as emblematical of the wings which 
language gives to the thoughts of men. 

Mercury, or Hermes, was perhaps some glo^ 
rious character in some remote age of the world, 
who reclaimed men from their savage way of liv- 
ing, and taught them the arts of civilization : in 
allusion to this he is styled the ^^ Pacificator,*' 
and his caduceus represents the power which his 
persuasions had to appease the angry {Passions 
of the mind. 

Mercury is further represented as tiie inventor 
oftraflic, and is said to have introdi|ced the use 
of weights, measures and contracts : this is one of 
the fruits of civilization, and, when moderately 
and fairly applied, has been of great benefit to 
mankind. 

Traffic however is too apt to degenerate into a 
system of fraud : when men engage in buying 
and selling and barter as a profession, the more 
keen and grasping among them will endeavour 
to buy cheap and sell dear, and cozen and over- 
reach those with whom they have any dealings: 
the licentiousness of Greek imagination has taken 
hold of this, and has indecorously represented 
Mercury as the God of thieves : when once they 
had done that, they proceeded to complete the 
picture, and made the messenger of Jupiter one 
of the light-fingered crew within the reach of 
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whom no commodity is safe : ApoUo, tfaejr say, 
having on a certain occasion assuined the office 
^a shepherd, Mercury stole away part of the 
flock which his brother God was tendings Apollo 
grew angry, and toolL up his bow, that he might 
revenge himself on the thief, but Mercuiy made 
Blight conveyance of his quiver, and all his ar« 
rows along with it: atdifierent times he purloined 
from Neptune his trident, from Venus her girdle, 
from Mars his sword, from Jupiter his sceptre^ 
and from Vulcan a variety of his tools ^ 

We must not confound Hermes, the Grecian 
God, with Hermes Trism^istus, an ancient 
Esryptian author, from whom Sanchoniathon, 
a Phcenician historian, drew part of the mate- 
rials of his work: this Hermes, who lived about 
four hundred years after the date of Noah's flood, 
is represented by Plato and Cicero as having in* 
vented letters, the art of writing, and hierogly» 
phics : I suspect they have taken some attributes 
from the original Mercury^ or Hermes, and given 
them to the Egyptian. 

IX. 

NEPTUNE. 

The God of the Sea. —His Figure and Appearance. — 

His Extensive Authority. 

Neptune is on all hands admitted to be the 
son of Saturn, and the brother of Jupiter : when 
the inheritance of their father was divided 
by lot among his sons, the sea was the portion 

c Horn. Hymn, in Merc. Hor. Od. i. la 
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ivhtcii fell to Neptune : if you consider how ter- 
rible and beautiful an element the sea is, and 
nvhat a vast portion the ocean occupies of the 
globe we inhabit, ,you will not wonder that Nep- 
tune is considered as one of the greatest of the 
Gods : he is represented with black hair and 
beard, and with a mantle of blue : one of his prin- 
cipal attributes is the trident, or fork with three 
teeth, which always serves him for a sceptre. 

As the God of the sea, Neptune presided over 
tbe storms and the tempests : Virgil* introduces 
him, in the midst of a tempest which the Winds 
had excited without his permission, as rising to 
the surface of the ocean, driving away the 
Winds with an awful rebuke, opening the quick- 
sands in which certain ships were locked, push- 
ing off other ships from the rocks upon which 
they had struck, and introducing a sudden and 
universal serenity and calm* 

We shall have occasion to talk of Neptune 
again^ when we speak of the Gods of the sea : 
, this was his peculiar dominion : but he was one 
of the members of the council of Olympus; 
Pluto, though with Jupiter and Neptune, he 
was the third of those who divided the empire of 
the world among them^ yet is not ranked with 
the Superior Gods, because his pro?ince was the 
infernal regions, and he never quilted his gloomy 
dominions. 

» ^n. i 124. 
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X. 

, VULCAN. 

The God of Vulgar and Material Fire, and of the Me- 
tallic Arts. — ^Cause of liis Lameness. — He is the 
Artificer of Heaven. — His Uncouth Figure. — He is 
the Husband of Venus. 

Vulcan, the God of fire, or more properly the 
presiding divinity of those who worked in the 
metallic arts, is the son of Jupiter and Juno, 
or according to others, of Juno without a father, 
as Minerva was the daughter of Jupiter without 
a mother : he was educated in heaven among the 
Gods, but was thrust out of the celestial abodes 
by Jupiter, and thrown down to earth : afterward 
he became restored to his rank, and was one of the 
council of Olympus. 

The occasion of his disgrace was thus : Jupi(er 
and Juno,, the king and queen of the Gods, bad 
often unhappy misunderstandings : in one of these 
Jupiter was so provoked with the peryerseness of 
his wife, that he hung her out by her arms, 
suspended in a golden chain, from the threshold 
of heaven, having fastened a heavy anvii to her 
feet*: Vulcan was moved with pity to see bis 
mother in this disgraceful situation, and secretly 
relieved her from it ; an act of disobedience 
which so exasperated Jupiter, that he kicked 
Vulcan out of heaven : Vulcan was nixie days iii 
the fall, and at length lighted with such force on 
the island of Lemnos, that he broke his leg, and 
was lame ever after^. 

* Horn. SL9. 17. y Horn. U. ». 59a 
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Vulcan is the arlificer of heaven : he forged the 
armour of the Gods and Demigods, and the 
thunder of Jupiter : he constructed the golden 
chambers in ^hich each of the superior deities 
Vfete accustomed to reside: never was there so con- 
summate a workman sis Vulcan : in Homer's de- 
scription of the shield he made for Achilles, it ap- 
pears that it was enamelled with metals of various 
colours, and contained at least twelve historical 
designs, with groups of figures, all of admirable 
expressiveness and beauty: the seat» which he 
constructed for the Gods, were so contrived, that 
they came self-moved from the sides of the apart- 
ment, to the place where each God seated himself 
at the table when a council was to be held*. 

Lemnos is supposed for this reason to have 
been tlie earthly residence assigned to Vulcan, 
because it abounded in blacksmiths, and artificers 
in different metals: he was also said to have 
a forge where he was busy in forming the thun* 
der, within the concave of mount ^tna, and in- 
deed wherever a volcanic mountain was to be 
found. 

Vulcan is usually represented, seated at his 
anvil, with his fire and all his tools about him, 
holding a thun'derbolt with a pair of pincers in 
his left hand, and in his right a hammer raised in 
the act to strike : he is also supposed to be all 
sooty and discoloured with tbe squalidness inci- 
dent to his employments. 

What is most extraordinary is, that this ugly 
and deformed God is described to be the husband 
of Venus, Goddess of beauty, and father of the 
lovely, cherub-faced boy, Cupid: perhaps this 

* Horn. H. <r. 369 et seqq. 
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is in Vulcan's capacity of God of fire, as love 
has always been represented under the image of a 
flame burning in the breast of the lover: thus 
allegoricallyi beauty may be said to be the mo* 
tber, and the fire lighted up in the breast of its 
admirer* the father, of Cupid, or love^ or the 
perpetual adoration which the lover is repre- 
sented in poetry as paying fo the lady of his af* 
fections : the ancients might also conceal under 
this genealogy a satirical insinuation against the 
passion of love, which when it exists purely 
and chastely between the respectable father and 
mother of a family, producing domestic har- 
mony and parental care, is one of the best of 
our leelings; but when it leads human b^dngs to 
trample on all that is honourable and well-regu- 
lated in society, as !)y licentious poets and other 
writers it is too frequently described, it is one 
of the deepest blots to which our nature is ex* 
posed. ^ 



XI. 

VESTA. 

The Goddess of the Refined and Celestial Fire.— Her 
. Origin. — Distinguished from Tellus, or the Eider 
- Vesta, Mother of Saturn. — The Vestal Virgins. 

v'gaturn had by his wife, Rhea, or Cybele, three 
Sons, Jupiter, Neptune, and Pluto, and three 
daughters, Juno, Vesta, and Ceres"; it remains 
to speak of the two last. 

Vesta stands for two of the four elements, 
earth and fire : this is most clearly explained by 

a Ovid. Fasti, vi. 285. Hes.The. 454. 
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referring the two interpretations to two different 
Vestas: the elder being Tellus, the wife of Coelus, 
and, as she is often called, ^^ the most ancient 
of theGbds:*' and the younger the daughter of 
Saturn, and lister of «fupi(er: it is this latter 
deihr, that makes one in the council of Olympus. 
V esta,. considered as the personification of fire^ 
\^as a principal object ofancient worship: if we 
regard Vulcan as the God of fire, the element over 
iihich he presided was gross, vulgar, and impure^ 
or was of that sort by which the milder and more 
genial operations of nature are impeded : it lifas ' 
the fire of the artificer, the fire of licentious love, 
the fire with which the thunderbolts of Jupiter 
are formed, or that in which the universe shall 
perhaps one day be consumed : but the fire of 
which Vesta was the divinity, was of the purest 
sort, that by which all nature is {^rvi^ded) which 
is the element of life, tbe'et6inbn^<^!tvhich all 
thmgs grow and expand tU<&h[ilmQ§^:1i^^>iivvirtue . 
of which they are endowed ivith 4ba]^^ an4: vi- 
gour : chymists Inform us thait {]>)b elei^cMi^ of(fiffy 
or heat, is to be found iluilmost every substa.rfoe^ 
in nature, particularly ,:;-h|;^.^yery^ subjstaiice/t.tiTii .. 

has life. ^ - '.' '■'-'^ .-^^ 

Vesta seems to have tfeeHl ihe^faYourite sister ai^v^. 
Jupiter, whbhaving proposed to her to ask ((}Tsi^f'^.\ 
privilege she pleased and it should big graat^v' . 
to her, the favour she demanddl was tha^shfe^^^'. 
should remain perpetually a virgin, and that Im 
first oblations in all sacrifices should be presentoo^* J 
to her. 

The worship of Vesta constituted a very emi- 
nent branch in the religion of the ancient Ko* 
mans! her rites are said to have been brought 
into Italy by iEneas upon bis escape^rom the 
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siege 0/ Troy * : Nuraa, the successor of Romu- 
lus, and second king of Rome, founded her 
lemple in that cily, and instituted the celebratrd 
Mder of priestesses, called the Vestals, to attend 
upon it: their first duty was to lake care of the 
sacred lire; which was not placed upon an altar 
or a hearth, but was hung iip in the air in 
earthen vessels: it was kept perpetually burning, 
and was replaced every March by a fresh fire, 
lighted from the beams of the sun : if ever it were 
exlingaished, it was believed that the state was 
threatened with the greatest calamities t the 
Vestals also look a vow of virginity, which if 
Ihey broke, their punishment was to be buried 
aiive, being shut up in a vault under ground> 

™;.t. . * J II -:.^ of provisions, 
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t 

CERES. 

The 'Goddess of Corn and Harvests.— Proserpiue, her 
Daughter, carried off by Pluto, as she was gathering 
Flowers. — Ceres searches tlirough the World for her. 
<— Agreement between Pluto and Ceres. 

Ceres is the Goddess of corn and harvests : an^ 
in proportion to the importance of corn for the 
subsistence of man, was the solemnity with which 
the religious rites sacred to Ceres were comme- 
morated : I bare told you before of the Eleasi- 
nian Mysteries, of which Ceres was the presidiii|^ 
divinity. 

Ceres had a favourite daughter, called Proser* 
pine, of whom Jupiter wa$ th^^ther ; nothing 
can be prettier than the story of mf r^pe (or car« 
rying off, from the Latin rapio^ rnptus) of Vro^ 
serpine*. •* •.. * 

Pluto, the God of Tartarus^ or tbe jhfernal 
regions, was desirous, like'his brothers^' Jupiter 
and Neptune, to marry : he made proposals to 
several Goddesses, but all refused him: by livioj^ 
in hell, bis complexion contracted the colour of 
the place, and his figure was otherwise so vti* 
couth, and unlike what the ladjes are accustomed 
to admire in a man, that none of the lady ^j^^ 
bitants of heaven would have any thing to sajlfe 
him. 

Pluto, as he could not get a wife by fair means, 
determined to try such as are foul : tfie favourite 
residence of Ceres and her daughter was' Sicily; 

c Horn. Hymn, in Cer. Or, Met. r. 359. 
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feigned to be 80 on account of the extreme ferti* 
lity of that island, which made it for a long time 
the granary of Italy and Greece : one day Pro- 
serpine, thinking no harm, was gathering flowers, 
amidst her* attendant nymphs, in the beauti- 
ful yale of £nna in the centre of the island : while 
she was engaged in this innocent employment^ 
Pluto started up through a cleft of the earth, in 
a Mack chariot drawn by coal-black horses : he 
no sooner cast bis eyes upon Proserpine, than he 
resoWed she should be his queen : he caught her 
up to his chariot, and immediately descended into 
bell : Proserpine was terribly urightened : she 
cried because she did not like to be run away 
with, and she cried because she lost in the strug- 
gle the nosegay she had been gathering. 

While this was happening, the attendants of 
Proserpine were scattered di^rent ways, looking 
fo^ the finest flowers ; so that, as all passed in a 
moment » no one of them could tell wnat was be- 
come of their mistress: Ceres, who seldom suf- 
fered her daughter out of her sight, but was now 
accidentally absent, presently returned: never did 
mother grieve more constantly for the loss of 
her child : she lighted two torches at the top of 
mount Etua, and sought her night and day, 
through the world : at last returning in despair 
to Sicily, she chanced to spy the girdle of Pro- 
serpine floating on the surface of a lake, and the 
iflftaiph of a neighbouring fountain at the same 
time informed her whither her daughter had been 
taken. 

Ceres, who had before grieved for the loss . of 
Proserpine, now grieved the more, when she 
found that she had got so ugly a mate, and was 
gone to live in so frightful a place: she com* 
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plained to Jupiter, ivho sympathised with her 
grief, and told her that she should have her 
daughter back again, if it proved that she had 
eaten nothing in the infernal regions : but if she 
had, the laws of fate were against heE, and there 
was 410 remedy. 

Ceres was satisfied with this decision : she felt 
sure that Proserpine, resenting her being run away 
with, could not have been prevailed on to touch 
a morsel in hell: this was nearly the fact: it hap« 
pened however that one day rroserpine walked 
alone in the gardens of Pluto, and was tempted 
with the beauty of a pomegranate : she gathered 
it, and thinking nobody saw her, picked out 
seven of the seeds, put them in her mouth, and 
swallowed them: this was all, but this wa$ 
enough : the fact was discovered, and the hope9 
of Ceres were disappointed : at length a compro* 
mise was made bet,ween Pluto, the husband, and 
Ceres, the mother of Proserpine, that she should 
spend half the year in heaven with her mother^ 
and half the year in Tartarus with her husband.. 

This has been allegorically explained : Proser- 
pine is said to represent the seed, and Ceres the 
fertility of the earth : now the seed of wheat ia 
particular, remains during the whole winter hid 
in the ground, while in the summer, it bui:sts its 
concealment, produces the stalk and the ear, and. 
dilates itself in the face of the skies. 
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CHAP. IX. 

WAR OF THE GIANTS. 

Their Origin. — ^Telliis excites them to make War upon 
Jupiter. — ^Their Figure. — Typhon. — ^Tityas. — Othus 
and Ephialtes.— k-Enceladus and Briareus. — Their Man- 
ner of Fighting: — ^Tbe Gods betake themseltes to 
Flight— are assisted by Hercules— are finally Vic- 
torious. — Punishment of the Giants. 

As under the reign of Saturn there was ft re* 
bellion of the Titans, sounder the reign of Jupiter 
happened the war of the Giants. ^ 

When Saturn deposed his father Coelus from 
the government of heaven, in the scuffle hejgave 
Coelus a wound, and cut away a part of his flesh: 
the part wJiich was separated Saturn threw into 
the sea, and from it, as from a seed, sprung the 
Goddess Venus: the drops of blood from the 
wouiid, fell on the earth, and were the parent* 
source of the Giants'. 

There is some degree of puzzle and contradic* 
tion (as frequently happens in the Grecian my- 
thology), about the parentage of the Giants:. if 
what I have just said is to be taken literally, they 
are then entitled to the appellation commonly 
given them, of Sons of the £arth: but, if we 
recollect that the wife of CocIus their father was 
called Tcllus, Terra, or the Earth, and take the 
story that way, we may then consider theni as 

* Hestod. The. 174 et seqq. 
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full brothers to the Titans both by father and 
mother, only later as to the period of their birth ; 
they were a sort of second brood. 

Tellusf did not look with a favourable eye upon 
the usurpation of Jupiter : she saw him first op* 
pressing the whole body of her sons, under pre- 
tence of vindicating the cause of one of them, 
Saturn, and afterwards deposing Saturn himself: 
at length she excited the Giant^ to revenge upon 
Jupiter the cause of their brothers the Titans. 

TheGianisare described as terrible monsters: 
like the former brood, they had fif(y heads and a 
hundred hands a piece' : their stature was enor- 
mous, and, instead of two feet, their lower ex- 
tremities were two amazing serpents' tails, that 
writhed, and folded, and beat the ground as they 
passed along. 

Though the Giants are spoken of collectively 
as Sons of the Earth, yet, when the Greeks come 
to describe them separately, they ascribe io some 
of them a different origin : Typlioeus, or Ty- 
phon, the most terrible of them, is said by some 
to be the son of Juno without a father r he was so 
tall that he touched the East with his right hand, 
and the W.est with his left, and as he stood up- 
right, his front knocked against . the stars : a 
hundred dragons' head grew from his shoulders : 
his body was covered with feathers, scales, ragged 
hair, and adders: the ends of his fingers were 
snakes : his eyes sparkled with fire, and his mouth 
belched out flames : his voice was particularly 
terrible, and when he pleased, he could make it 
like the roaring of a wild bull, the angry cries of 

• H«. The. 67a 
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a lion, and the yell of a lion's whelp: the loftiest 
mountains trembled at the sound. 

Another of the Giants was Titjusi the son of 
Jupiter ami Elara : he was of so vast a size, that 
his mother died at his birth, and as she was 
brought to bed of him in a cavern, the earth was 
rent to give him way before he could scq the light 
of the sun: when he lay down,, his bulk covered 
nine acres of ground' : he was guilty of some af- 
front to Latona, the mother of Apollo, and Ju- 
piter sentenced him for it to hell, where a vulture 
continually feeds upon his liver, which grows 
again as fast as it is devoured. 

Two more of the Giants were Othus and Ephi- 
altess : they grew nine inches every month, and 
were nine years- old when they entered into the 
war against J u piter • 

Others of the Giants, were Enceladus, by some 
thought the same as Typhon ; i^geon, sometimes 
taken for Briareus: and Porphyrion: such were 
the enemies that conspired against the throne of 
Jnpiter. 

The Greeks always transfer the geography of 
the fabulous personages they received into their 
creed, .to their own country ; they therefore re- 
present the Giants as dwelling in the peninsula of 
Phlegra, or Pallene, at no great distance from 
Olympus, the habitation of the Gods. 

The weapons of the Giants in this war were no 
less terrible than their persons: they tore up 
mountains by the roots, and. cast them at the 
Gods : they heaped Ossa on Pelioa^, that by this 
means they might scale Heaven, or Olympus ; 

f Horn. Od. X. 575. t Horn. Od. ^. 306. ^ Ot. Met. i. 151. 
Virg. G. i 278, 
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they tossed about flaming forests, in the room of 
darts : and hurled massy stones and solid rocks 
against Heaven, some of which fell upon the 
earth, and became mountains, and others into the 
sea, where they became islands. 

The Gods themselves were terrified at the 
strangeness of this assault, and flying before the 
enemy, took refuge in Egypt, where they hid^ 
themselves in the fonns of different apimals, Ju* 
piter as a ram, Juno as a cow, Mercury in the 
form of a bird called the ibis, Apollo in the form 
of a crow, Diana as a cat, Venus as a fish, and 
-Bacchus as a goat'. 

In all this there is some allusion to the religion 
of the Egyptians, who worshipped their Gods 
under the figures of different animals, a bull, a 
dog, a cat, a crocodile, and even of leeks, 
onions, and beans : Jupiter Amm&n in particu- 
lar, who had a famous oracle in the Egyptian 
province of Lybia, was ftrorshippcd under the 
form of a ram. 

At length the Gods resumed courage, and de- 
termined to renew the war : there was a rumour 
in heaven, that Jupiter could not succeed in 
this war, unless he called up a mortal tQ his as- 
sistance: by the advice of Minerva therefore, 
he sent for Hercules, of whom more will be said 
hereafter : it was perhaps on this occasion that 
the Cyclops, Brontes, Arges, and Steropes, first 
forged for Jupiter his thunderbolts. 

AH the Gods now contributed their strength 
for restoring the tranquillity of heaven, and, 
male and female, each killed a Giant: Typhceus 
however wounded Jupiter, and taking him pri* 

^ bv. Met. T. SS7. 
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Aoer, bid htm in a cave in Ciltcia : here Mer- 
cury found the Father of the Gods, and set him 
at liberty: in the conclasion all the Giants were 
overwhelmed with the thunderbolts of heaven: 
some were buried under mountains, others Hayed 
alive, and others subjected to various other pu« 
nishments: Typhosus was buried under the island 
of Sicily', which being terminated in its extre- 
mities by three promontories, Pelorus was placed 
upon his right arm, Pacbynus upon bis left, and 
Lilybaeum upon his feet: ^tna is his breathing 
bote, and as the monster turns from side to side^ 
the mountain vomits up flames of fire^ 

k Or. Mn. T. S4& 
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CHAP. X. 

OF THE FAMILY OF lAPETUS AND THE 
CREATION OF MAN. 

Atlas— a great Astronomer — sustains the Heavens apon 
his Shoulders. — The Pleiades his Daughters. — Ca- 
lypso. — ^The Hesperides— their Gardeu. — Promethe- 
us. — His affront to Jupiter. — His Man of Clay. — 
He steals Fire from Heaven% — Vulcan makes a Wo- 
man, Pandora. — She is rejected by Prometheus. — 
Prometheus chdin^d to Mount Ca^lcasus. — Immorta- 
lity given to Man, miscairies, because it is confided 
to an Ass. 

There is a longer history* annexed to the 
family of lapetus, one of the broiheri^ of Saturn, 
commonly called the Titam, than to that of any 
other branch of this race, except the progeny 
of Saturn himself. 

lapetus, who like Saturn married one of his 
sisters, by name Clymene, bad by her four sons, 
Atlas, Menoetius, Prometheus, and Epimetheus. 

Atlas, for the part which he took in the war 
of the Titans against Jupiter, was condemned 
perpetually to support the weight of the heavens 
on his shoulders : this fabulous relation has been 
explained to mean, that he was a great nstrono- 
m<^r, perhaps the first inventor of astronomy: 
in this explanation then we have an example of 
what was spoken of in the beginning, that the 
Gods worshipped by the ancients had once been 

i Hes. The. 507 et seqq.; "nrhere tUKy be found the whok 
iccount of this family, and of the Gimtt. 
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man, and (bat ihey v/ere ddGed after iheir clea(bs 
for their merits aiid services to luankiiid. 

Atla« bad oiie soii| called Hesperus, and seven 
liaughiers, (he Atlaiitides, by iittnie Maia, Elec- 
tra, Tayge^a, Asterdpe, Merope, Haley one, and 
Cekeno: tbe ekiest of tbeae was tbe tnothcr of 
Mercury: Uie children of Atlas inipurfeil their 
names to several of (be heavenly bodt<'s: Hesperus 
is the evening star, and the seven daughters of 
A<las gave names to the sevea stars, commonly 
Called tbe Pleiades. 

Mythologists ascribe to Atlas another dnughter 
tiamed Calypso: she is famous for having de- 
tained Ulysses, king of Ithaca, on his return 
from the si^e of Troy, seven years in the island 
of Ogygia her residence, by a sort of force^ : Ca« 
lypso oifered^Wsses,«if he would always remain 
with her, thati like a God, be should never die: 
but the love which jy^ysses bore to bis wife and 
his country wa§ ao great, as to determine him to 
refuse the spleftdld bribe. 

Hesperus, tbe son of Atlas, had three dough* 
iers, called the Hesperides: their names were 
i£gk, Arethnfia, and Hesperitbusa: Juno com- 
mitted to their care tf^e precious trees which bore 
ifat apples that she had presctited to her ht%band 
as a niarriage*^ift : tbe apples were of gold, and 
the orchard in which they grew was called, from 
the name of its guardians, the garden of the Hes- 
perides: they were assisted in the discharge of 
this momentous office by a terrible dragon. 

MenoBtius was one o( the Titan race which 
were cast down into bell. 

Prometheus was, like tbe rest of his family, an 

e2 
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enemy to the progeny of Saturn: a dispute is said 
to. have arisen ^ as to what part of the sacrifices 
otkfed by the subjects of Jupiter was to be consi- 
dered as appropriated to the God at whose altar 
it was slain : for from the first institution of- sa- 
crifices, it was the custom for the victim to be 
amicably shared, according to a fi^ed rule, be- 
tween the God and his worshipp^V^ 

Prometheus ofiered^ himself as'.unipire, in this 
(ijispute: he was always regarded as the wisest) 
6t rather as the craftiest and raosi Wily, dfthe 
beavenly race: he killed two bulls, and skilfully 
divided the flesh, the fat, the ofial and the bones: 
he sewed up the flesh very neatly ifi the skill of 
one of tlie bulls, and the bones,^ inclosed in an 
envelop of fat, in the other : ke thep called Upon 
Jupiter to look on the pai^pels, /i^dUto say which 
of them he chose for his own^BRalj^j' Jupiter de- 
ceived by the fair appean^p^e of tbe fat which 
peeped here and there tbroyglr (Re* apertures of 
the skin, chose that parcel, in pfeference to the 
other which contained all that was most whole- 
some and valuable of the two animals : this is an 
ugly story ; and the part assigned in it to Jupiter 
18 wholly unworthy of our i^^ of a God. 

Frmn this moment Jupiter became the bitter 
enemy of Prometheus, and to paniili him and 
his race, withheld from them the use of the celes- 
tial element of fi^re : Prometheus, who surpassed 
the whole universe in mechanical skill and con* 
trivance, formed a man of clay of such exquisite 
workmanship, that he wanted nothing but a liv- 
ing soul to cause him to be acknowledged the 
paraxon of creation: Minerva, the Goddess of arts, 
b( hdd the performance of Prometheus with ap- 
probation, and ofl^ered him any assistance in her 
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power to complete his work : she conducted him 
to HeaveD, where he watched his opportunity to 
carry off at the tip of his wand a portion of celestial 
fire, from the chariot of the sun : with this he ani* 
mated his image : and the man of Prometheus im- 
mediately moved, and thought, and spoke, and 
became every thing that the fondest wishes of his 
creator could ask. 

Jupiter be^me still* more exasperated than 
ever .with; this cieMr specimen of Prometheus^s abi- 
lity ^M arti£ce: be ordered Vulcan, the great 
aFtifidetofiHeavpn,i^to make a woman of clay, 
that should bq s(iH more consummate and beauti- 
ful of struct piie than Prometheus's man : with this 
alluring prc^^nt Jupiter determined to tempt Pro* 
methpus to^hisn(ii>^ all the Gods of the Satur- 
nidii race, ea^fcgf ic^^^bet the project of their chief, 
gawSSier eaipli^^oiie ;a several gift, from which sir* 
^m^tance shei^tajhed the name of Pandora, all ' 

g\fts: Venus ga^^jjf^ her the power to charm ; the 
races bestowed iljpdi her symmetry of limb and 
elegance of ni^flbn^^ ApfoIIo the accomplish* 
ments of vocai and instrumental music ; Mercury 
the art of persuasive speech ; Juno a multitude of 
rich and gorgeous ornaments ; and Minerva the 
management of the loom and the needle: last of 
all, Jupiter presented her with a sealed box, which 
she was to bestow on whoever became her hus- 
band : thus prepared, he sent her to Prometheus 
by Mercury, as if he had intended him a com- 
pliment upon the wonders of his own perform- 
ance: Prometheus however saw through the de- 
ceit, and rejected her : Mercury then presented 
her to Epimetheus, Prometheus's brother, who 
was less on his guard, received the seemingly an* 
gfilic creature wijyi delight, and eagerly opened 

b3 
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the h0n she brot^ht kioif; the lid vras nosmner 
unckMied than a multitiKie of calamkies and evib 
oif all imagiftabk sorts flew out» which diapersed 
themselves over the world, and from that fatal 
moment have s^^ever ceased to afflict the humtin 
race:» Hope only remained at the bottom, being 
all that is left us to relieve our sorrows^ and ren- 
der the labours and troubles of life eapable of be- 
ing endured. 

Jupiter thns constantly foiling in every indi- 
rect attempt of retaliation upon his redoubtable 
adversary Prometheus^ at last proceeded to a 
more o))en hostility : he sent Vulcan and Mer- 
cury, who seizing upon this extraordinary per- 
sonage, conveyed him by main force to Mount 
Ciuicasus, where, being chained to the rock, a 
vulture commissioned by JupHcr cowered upon 
hia4)rea8l, continually preying .upon hi« liver, 
which gteir again as fast as. i^ivas devoured : 
how the unfortunate Promethfps was delivered 
from this punishment 1 shtll^iave occasion to 
mention hereafter, [p. 226.] •* *'  

The fable of Prometheus's man, and Pandora, 
the first woman, was intended to convey an alle- 
gorical sense: the ancients saw to how many 
evils the human race is exposed, how many 
years of misery many of them endure, with what 
a variety of diseases they are afflicted, how the 
great majority is condemned to perpetual labour 
jjoverty and igr^rance, and how many vices are 
contracted by men, in consequence of which 
they afflict each other wiih a thousand additional 
evils, perfidy, tyranny, gruel tortures, murder 
and war: the views of the early ancients,^ in 
times of savage rudeness, and before the refi««- 
^leuts of society were invented^ were more me*' 
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lancboly respecHng' the lot of man than oun faa?e 
beeo since : they could not therefore admit that 
he was the creature of Jupiter: they were rather 
prone to believe that Jupiter was from the first 
his enemy : the same views led them to speak 
evil of and revile the female sex: Hesiod, who, 
unless we are to except Homer, is probably the 
oldest of the Grecian poets, and who has related 
this story of Prometheus at length, says ** that the 
men are like industrious bees who by their labours 
procure all the honey, and that the women are tins 
idle drones who fatten upon the good things which 
their more assiduous fellows have accumulated':^' 
it is impossible not to remark a considerable re* 
semblance between the story of Pandora's box, 
and that of the apple with which Eve in the 
Bible tempted her husband, and he did eat. 

There is a further storj"" that has been told of 
Prometheus, which for its strangeness it may 
seem worth while to relate: some of the first race 
of mankind proved ungrateful to their former, 
and gave a perfidious information to Jupiter 
against him : Jupiter rewarded the informers 
with the gift of immortal life, for uU men were 
hitherto mortal: he packed the gift however 
upon the back of an ass : the ass had already 
travelled a long way, and was exceedingly weary, 
and troubled with a tormenting thirst : he at 
length came to a river, but a water-serpent 
guarded the stream, and would not suffer him to 
drink : the wily serpent would yield upon no 
other terms, than that the ass should surrender to 
hira the invaluable burthen he bore, in exchange 
for his draught : the as& accepted the bargain : 

1 He«iodwThe.593. » Nicander, Theriac. 349. 
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thus the serpent obtained the gift of immortal 
life, in consequence of which every year he casts 
his slough, and comes forth as young and vigo- 
rous as ever, while the unworthy mortals for 
whom Jupiter destined it, lost the reward of their 
treachery. 

The story of the creation of man by the hands 
of Prometheus was not however universally re« 
ceived in the religion of the Greeks : many deem* 
ing it more decent and just to ascribe this event 
to the power of Jupiter, 
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figures and altitudes, their worshippers had corr- . 
tiiiually pres(*nl to Uiem in fancy, thin, airj and 
elegant forms, floating upon the winds, listening 
to their ejaculations, diring into their th oughts, 
and studious of their prosperity and happiness. 

Every one must feel how superior this state of 
mind is to that of the atheist : if the Greeks were 
vnacquainteil with the Christian God, the ^' Fa- 
ther Almighty, maker of heaven and earth,'' the 
omniscient author of the universe ; if their Gods 
appear limited, fantastic, and in this tremendous 
comparison contemptible; — yet they had the hap* 
piness to regard all nature, even the most solitary 
scenes, as animated and alive, to see every where 
around them a kind and benevolent agency, and to 
find on every side motives for contentment, re* 
liance and gratitnde. 

The most eminent of the rural deities was Pan : 
he is the presiding God.of inanimate nature as it 
is seen on the surface of the earth, of the trees, 
the fields, the mountains, and the vallies: his 
name is derived from a Greek word which signi- 
fies ** all things,*' and he is therefore often mys- 
teriously considered as the great principle of ve- 
getable and animal life. 

Different accounts are given of his origin : the 
most comnion represents him as the son of Mer- 
cury^: sortie Greek writers® ridiculously make 
his mother to have been Penelope, wife of Ulysses, 
one of the GreCinn kings engaged in the siege of 
Tiioy t on the other hand the Egyptians rtgard 
him M out of thb eight deities whom th«y hold 
entitled to & priority of worship, before the twelve 
sruperJ61r Godi of the Greeks p. 

^ Hm, Hy«l«h. til Pan. » tl^loA. E«it* 14^. 9 Id ^> 
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Y^Pan is represented under Ibe figure of a man 
in his su()erior parts, with horns on his head, and 
a.lons^ heard which covers his breast; his skin is 
dark-coloured, and his form vigorous and mus- 
cular ; he is clothed with the skin of a leopard ; 
and his lower parts have the figure of a goat : 
this mixed aqd discordant appearance is ex- 
plained to have been adopted in . his statues, the 
better to represent that universal nature of which 
be is the symbol: his upper parts are harraonioua 
and majestic as the heavens ; his borns express the 
beams of the spn, ,ar the figure of the new moon : 
his rubicund face is the image of the orb of 
day: the leopards* skin he wears is eniblema* 
tical of the starry heavens ^ and J he shaggy ap* 
pearance of his .lower members is expressive of 
the fertility of the earlb, which is usually co- 
vered with slNTubs, corn and grass. 

Pan is especially tlie God of shepherds, hunt* 
ers, and fislierrpen who dwell among the crags of 
the ocean: as' the God of shepherds, his ^yorship 
was assiduously cultivated in Arcadia^, and in 
this character he is usually furnished with a pipe 
^f uneven reeds, called '^syrinx:** in Rome he 
was worshipped under thje name of the '' Lyaean 
Paa" (from Lycieus, a mountain in Arcadia, or 
from xuHOfy ih^ Greek name for a woll); and his 
festivals,, in, which his priests ran naked through 
the streets with whips .in their hands^ lashing 
every one tl^y met, were called Lupercalia: the 
women in particular were eager to receive each 
one her lash, believing that it poftended fertility^ 
and that every ocie who felt it wou]d prove a 
happy mother*. 

\ 0¥. F|»ti, ii. 271. ' Id. ii. 387. » Id. il 423. 
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The ancients made an agreeabk story of Pan V 
many-reeded pipe; tbey said that the God fell 
in love with a beaotiful nymph, named Syrinx : 
the damseli displeased at the appearance of his 
goat*like feet, ran away from him : till, coming to 
a river where her flight was stopped, shis prayed 
to the deities of the stream to rescue her; tbey 
took pity on her distress, and metamorphosed 
her into a bundle of reeds : Pan, who had jast 
overtaken bis coy mistress, thought to throw his 
arms about her, and drew back astonbbed to 
embrace nothing but so many reeds : as he stood 
in mournful surprise, the reeds, which waved 
backward and forward with the wind, produced 
a sound particularly soothing to his disappoint- 
ment: and struck with what he heard, he ga- 
thered them as tbey grew, and formed them into 
a pipe which, from the name of the nymph ho 
admired, he calledSyrinx*. 

All the strange, mysterious and unaccountable 
sounds which were heard in solitary places, were 
attributed to Pan, the God of rural scenery : one 
•tory in particular was told of him, that when 
the Gauls, under Brennus their leader% made an 
irruption into Greece, and were about to plunder 
the city of Delphi, Pan in the night haunted 
» them with extraordinary and appalling noises, so 
that^ heartily sick of their enterprise, tbey fled to 
tbeif own country, with as much speed and dis- 
order as if a powerful enemy had been close at 
their heels : from this attribute of Pan, all un- 
accountable fears, by which (he minds of men 
are turned away from a spirited enterprise 

< Qt, Mft. u 090 ft leqq^ V Paiuanias. l?hxK> 
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ivithoiit any apparent cause, are called ^' panic 
fears." 

Pales was the Goddess, as Pan was the God, 
of shepherds: nothing is handed down to us of 
her parentage, except that she is sometimes con- 
sidered as the same with Cjbele, the wife of Sa- 
turn : the Romans celebrated her festival every • 
spring under the name of Palilia : on these occa* 
sions the peasants perfumed their sheep with the* 
fumes of rosemary, laurel and sulphur : the sa« 
crifices were milk, and wafers made of millet : 
and the ceremony concluded with leaping over 
fires made of straw, and dancing round and be- 
tween them 9 the worshippers of Piales believed 
that this Goddess was able to preserve their flocks 
from wolves and from disease^. 

Flora is the Goddess of flowers : she was ori* 
gtnally only one in the bevy of rustic nymphs : 
bat as the Greeks express it by a pleasing alle* 
gory, being married to Zephyrus, the God of 
tile west wind, he gave her empire over the 
flowers of the field ' : Flora was represented under 
thefigtireof a i^eautiful female, blessed with per- 
petual youth, crowned with flowers, and bearing 
the horn of plenty in her hand : the Romans, as 
the season of flowers is the season when all nature 
is jocund and gay, were accustomed to celebrate 
the festivals of Flora with licentious rites : Lac» 
tantigs', an ancient Christian writer, has taken 
occasion from this circumstance, tp vilify the 
Goddess, and, out of zeal for iiis own religion, 
to pretend that Flora was originally a beau- 
tidil, but dissolute woman of Rome, who by her 

> Or. ra»ti, iv. 735, x Id. ▼. 195. J^ Lactantm^, i. 90. 
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oanglily maimers accumulated a great fortune^ 

and bequeathed it to the state, on condition that 
tbej should celebrate au annual festival in her 
honour for ever ; the Roman senate accepted Ihe 
bequest, but to hide the disgrace, voted that 
this naughty woman should now be proclaimed 
GcMldiss of flowers ; but this is a story <*ntircly of 
Lactantius's own making : no good cause however 
^ requires to be supported by lies, and Christianity 
is not at all obliged to Laotantius for inventing - 
so foolish a tale. 

Pomona is the Goddess of fruits: she is usvally 
represented under the figure of a rosy and health* 
ful female, resting herself upon a basket filled 
with flowers and fruit, holding a bough in out 
hand, mid some of the apples she has gathered 
from the bough in the other: though she were 
one of the nymphs of tlie fields^ she took no 
pleasure in hunting, and the other amusements 
so frequent in the country ; but devoted herself 
entirely to thr cultivation of fruitotn^es: she bad 
for ever the pruning-kook in her hand ; she 
taught the art of ingrafting; and she busied her* 
self in hollowing lines in the turf, to conduct 
along the refreshing rills which made her trees 
prosper and flourish. 

She was so occupied with these catcs, that she 
never turned her thoughts to the .passion of love : 
and, though all the rural Gods admired ber^ and 
would gladly have become her suitors, she looked 
upon their addresses with impatience and dislikes 
and, that &he might be freed from their impor* 
tunities, surrounded her plantation with a high 
wall, within which she directed tluit no persua 
of the male sex should be permitted to eater. - 
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Of id, the Rofmifi poet", tells a f^kasiae storj 
of the courtship of Pornona, the Goddess of 
fraiU, and Yertamnus, the God of orcbaras : 
Yertumnus had, like Proteus, the sea God, of 
whom 1 shall speak by and by [p. 1I5J, the fb- 
cqUj of changin£^ himself into what form he 
pleased; and he used this faculty for the^ promotion 
of his suit ; he took in succession every different 
form by which be thought he might inticc the 
Ghxldess, or win her attention : when his craft 
and his wiles had grown too notorious in one 
ibrray he assumed another, and thou$;ht by that 
means to elude the rigilance of the guardians of 
the plantation in which Pomona for ever busied 
herself: but it was all in vain : Pomona^s servants 
were too faithful to be deceived, and Y'^rtumnus 
could never gain entrance into the inclosure. . 

Having tried every m&le form in succesHion, 
Yertumnus bethought himself of assuming rliat 
of a decrepid female: be had no sooner resolved 
on this, tnan his smooth visage became furrowed 
with wrinkles, his sparkling eyes grew dim,, bis 
smooth auburn hair was white as snow, his erect 
and graceful figure was bent toward the earth, his 
voice grew sharp and squeaking, he tottered as 
he walked, and supported his trembling steps on 
a staff: the guardian of the orchard conceived no 
alarm at this figure, and admitted him. 

He immediately liobbled toward the place 
where Pomona was standing : be began praising 
her garden, and admiring its productions: he 
next turned io commending her person, which , 
he said) excelled that of other nymphs, as much 
as lior garden surpassed theirs: he then kissed 

* Ovid* Met xiv. 623 etseqq. 
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her again and again : the kisses of Yertaninos 
were warmer and more fervent, than from the ap* 
pearance be bad assumed might have been ex« 
pected. 

The seeming old beldame proceeded to read to 
the nymph an ingenioiislccture in favour of mar* 
riage: he pointed to a luxuriant vine which had 
twined itself round a tall and sightly elm : ^^ See 
here," said he, ^^ the benefits of conjunction : 
the elm without the vine would produce leaves 
only, and would be comparatively little vaiued : 
the vine without the elm would lie prostrate on 
the earth, and all its beautiful clusters would be 
disfigured with dust : see how they prosper by 
conjunction: take example, my child, by these: 
you cannot guess how superior the pleasures of 
love are to those you pursue : if you would only 
eive encouragement to your admirers^ you would 
have more suitors in your train, than ever Helen 
or Penelope will be able to bi>ast hereafter among 
mortal men. 

** If however," continued the deceitful God^ 
<^ you would take my advice (and you cannot 
imagine how entirely I love you), you would 
reject all the rest, and attach yourself to Vertum- 
nus : your pursuits are the same ; you are the 
protector of fruUs, and he of orchards : be caii 
change himself into all imaginable shapes, and 
will take every day a new shape to amuse you: 
he loves you ; for that you may take my word, 
for Vertumnus does not know himself more inti- 
mately than I know him : other Gods are incon<* 
stant, will follow other pleasures, and court other 
ladies, when you have lost your novelty to them: 
but Vertumnus, though the orchard is his pro- 
viQce, and he loves all its productions^ yet does 
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Bot love apples, or strawberries, or pine-apples, 
the blushing peach, or the yellow apricot, half 
so much as he loves you." 

Vertumnus felt himself quite at home in bis 
subject, and made a line speech : but Pomona 
seemed to give no attention to what he was say- 
ing : this was coyness, by which a younjs: maideu 
often affects indifference to what she desires the 
most : the God felt vexed at the little progress 
he thoMJit he made, and suddenly putting off the 
old belofme, resumed his proper shape: he deter- 
mined no longer to be trifled with, but to run 
away at once with the idol of his heart : but this 
vras no longer necessary : the effect of the youth 
and beauty in which he now appeared was asto* 
nishing: the God» bursting from his disguise of 
decrepitude, looked, says Ovid, like the ra- 
diant sun, when he breaks forth at once amidst 
the opposition of a thousand clouds : Pomona, 
half-convinced before by the arguments she had 
heard, was totally subdued by the figure of her 
lover : she frankly gave him her hand, and they 
became husband and wife. 

Priapus is the God of gardens : he is a deity 
ofa singular sort: he was the son of V^enus, and 
is said to have had Bacchus, a Demigod, who 
will hereafter be spoken of, for his father* : it 
was customary fo set up bis image in gardens, to 
frighten away birds ^ and thievish boys, and, as 
something monstrous and aggravated in limbs and 
features was thought best calculated for this pur- 
pose, Priapus was usually represented under an 
unsightly figure: it was perhaps from this cir- 
cumstance, that the tale originated that Juno^ 

« Diod. Sic. ivi 5. b Tib.Ub. i. 17. " 
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descrilied at full in the latter part of the Iliad^ 
the resentment and contentions of the two oele- 
brated rivers of Troy, Scamander and Simois, 
against Achilles, when he presumptuously pro* 
faned (heir waters. 

Many stories are related of the adventures of 
the River Gods: there is none of them more worth 
repealing than the loves of Alpheiisand Aretbusa^: 
Alpheus is a beautiful river of Arcadia in Greece: 
Arethusa was one of (he nymphs attenda|^|Upon ' 
Diana: coming one day, much fatiguAr with 
hunting, (o the banks of (he Alpheus,'' and smit 
with the iimpidness of the stream, she threw off 
her clothes, and determined to bathe there: the 
God observed her in silence i he thought he had 
never seen any -thing so handsome, and deter* 
mined to ask her io marry him: he rose, and ap* 
peared before hor ; but Arethusa, ashamed of be» 
ing caught naked, and angry with the intruder, 
instead of listening to his^ addresses, ran away 
from him with the utmost swiftness: the God^ 
pursued, and had nearly overtaken her, when 
the nymph prayed to Diana, her mistress, to de* 
liver he'r from the violence of her lover: Diana 
listened to her request, and turned her into a 
fountain: Alpheus immediately put off the human 
figure which he had hitherto assumed in (he race, 
returned to his characteristic form of a river, and 
sought to mix bis waters wi(h those of the fouu* 
tain Arelhusa, the natural marriage of a river 
God: the nymph still in her new form shrunk 
from this familiarity, and, aided by Diana, escaped 
under the bed of the sea, and rose again a foun«. 

f IL 9* ( Oy. Met, ▼. 574 «t u:c^ 
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tain in the islcmd of Ortygia, within the Acropo* 
lis of the city of Syracuse: Alpheus however was 
too passionate a lover to be repulsed by any ob- 
stacles: he took the same course as Arethusa, and 
pursued her beneath the caverns of the ocean : 
Arethasa, overcome by the persevering constancy 
of her lover, perhaps consented to his desires: 
they were married ; and the proof of the truth of 
this story according to the Greeks is, that vfhaU 
ever fim^ment of wood, or other floating sub* 
stance was cast into the river Alphens in Area* 
dia, was observed, after having been some time 
lost, to rise again in the fountain Arethusa at 
Syracuse. 

The nymphs have already been several times 
mentioned: Jupiter received his early nourish* 
ment and education from the nymphs: Diana 
was always attended by a bevy of nymphs: and 
Flora, Pomona, and other Goddesses who after* 
ward bad a particular district and authority as* 
signed them, were originally of this class. 

The nymphs were a secondary order of deities, 
who had no temples, but to whom it \f as custo* 
mary to offer an inferior species of sacrifice, 
chiefly milk, honey and oil: they peopled all 
nature with their airy, invisible and beneficent 
presence : they inhabited the woods, the moun* 
tains, the limpid springs, the rivers, and the 
seas, and received distinctive names accordingly : 
they were represented under the figure of beauti* 
ful virgins, in all the bloom of youth, and with 
every grace of form and- motion: they made 
themselves grottoes, adorned with stones and 
spars, of all colours and the most romantic shapes^ 
and bung with flowering shrubs c^nd evergreens : 
these were placed| sometimes in the caverns of 
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ibeooeHn, and sometimes 1n the wildf'St and moft 
luxuriant, but solitary, retreats of the forest: 
the following ' is the accoun^t of the drflS^reot 
sorts of rural nymphs. 

Beside the Riyer Gods, there were other aqita* 
lie deities, who makea very agreeable figure tn an- 
cient poetry, called the Naiads: these Goddesses 
were in an eminent degree endowed with the at- 
tributes of youth and beauty : they presided over 
springs, wells, and fountains, and in^abilid some 
grove or meadow in the neighbourhood of their 
charge: it was their province to preserve each 
her little stream from mud and pollution, and 
maintain its clearness and translucency : ^hcMi tlm 
Grecian enthusiast wandered in the fields, and ob- 
served the purling brook murmuring along its 
pebUy bed, he felt grateful to tlie Naiad of the 
fiMintain, and admired thJd perpetual assiduity 
with which she discharged her office* 

Other female rural divinities were the Dryads^ 
and the Oreads^: the Dryads were the God- 
desses of trees, especially of the oak, and had 
each a particular tree committed to her charge: 
these deities were immortal: there were others 
Called Hamadryads^, whose existence was indis- 
sDlttbly bound to that of the tree to which thej 
bekmged: they lived as long as the tree, and, 
when the life of the tree was gone, the nymph 
aho expired in the same moment: the deificalion 
of these .beings was plainly nothing more than 
personifying the principle of vegetable life which 

^ Dryadt» izvroked, Virg. G» f. 11. 

* Virg. ^n. i 504. Oreads are mentioaed m$ the n^^mphs at* 
undant on Diana. 

k ov. Met. i. 6dO, mentions Syrinx as an Hamadryad, and at 
the sametwe a Naiitd, 



lif>peara and flourishes so wondetfallj iq trec^i 
tbat princLpie by which they increase in slatnre, 
sad expand their vegetable bulk, and shoot fortih 
a thousand leaves, that principle, which, ivhile 
it operates in inviolable silence, presents to the 
beholder, as the fanning west«wi«a rustles among 
the foliage, the most perfect assemblage of life 
and health and mobility and freshness tiMt the 
universe can afford. 

. £very man loves the tree he has been accus* 
tomed every day to behold : the tree that grows 
at my gate, under whose shadow I have re|K)sed 
a tlu>ttsand tiroes, whose mighty stature and gi« 

f antic arms fill me with veneration and respect^ 
feel as my friend: if one of its branches be* 
comes withered, i am struck with sovsow; if its 
trunk is attacked with the daring fl>xe, I flippre« 
bead it like sacrilege: the ancient mythology 
gave a new sanction to th4s irresistible notion of 
sympathy, by injterestiog the Dryad&in the life 
of the grove : so that, when the audaeious wood* 
catter approached it, the nyraplis^wefe terrified 
at the ttivhallowed invader : they felt tiiemselves 
rudely ex:pelled from their cnstomafy faannt; 
with every wound the tree received^ they groaned ; 
and, as iliet^a^^ threw its vast bulk along the 
^in, a d'tviiHty expired. \ 

The Oreads, called also Orestiades, were 
nyiaphs of the mountains'; ihey were of a mofe 
wSd^ irregular, and fantastic charact^ than those 
last mentioned t the keen air and rugged paths of 
their rocky sHuaiion made them hardy : ihey jde* 
fied the blast with bosoms bare, while their long 
hair streamed in the breease. 

Echo was one of the moimtain nymphs, of 
idiom the ancients ioid several amosing stories i 
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nothinj^ is raore famous tbftn* tbe jealous fraaW 
and fancies of Juno: she- suspected that her hus* 
band had placed bis aflPections upon some of the 
ojmpbs, and lored their company l)et.ter than 
her own : she went down to earth to satisfy her* 
self: Echo engaged her in a long conversation : 
this probably means nothing more, than that Juno 
mistook the sound of her own voice for the voice 
of some nymph of whom Jupiter perhaps was 
.fond) and thus vexed herself with pursuing a 
shadow. 

Juno believed that Echo had held her a tedious 
parley by design, that while she was listening, 
the wicked nymph might run away: ^' You 
shall play no one this trick any more,*' said 
. Juno: ^^ henceforth never speak, but when you 
are spoken to!'' 

Echo afterward fell in love with Narcissus, a 
roost beautiful youth, son of the river Cephisus 
in Bceotia: Narcissus, one day as he went a« 
hunting, lost his companions, and was left alone 
in the wood: Echo hid herself among the trees, 
and looked: ^^ How I wish I could speak to 
him!" thought Echo: «< Who is here?" bawled 
Narcissus: ** Here," answered Echo: " Come," 
spid the boy ; and ^^ Come," replied Echo : 
*^ Let us meet," continued Narcissus: ^^ Let us 
meet," answered Echo, whotninking this sufficient 
encouragement, came out from her hiding-place, 
rushed to him, and threw her arms round his 
neck : Narcissus, not prepared foT such a -meet- 
ing, shook her off, looked angry, and bade her 
*' Begone:" the poor nymph ashamed of her for- 
wardness, withdrew : she pined and grieved so 
sadly^ that at last she wasted to nothing but a 
voice : in that state she still frequents the wAi^ 
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tildes she formerly lored, and is often to be heard, 
but nerer seen* 

Narcissus afterwards fell in love with his own 
ima^e in a fountain: it was so pretty, that I be* 
lieve he thought it was a girl : he tried to kiss it, 
bot he could not s jet when he smiled, it smiled t 
when he withdrew, it withdrew ; and when he 
•returned, it came back again : he visited the 
fountain every day : he was so-vexed and wasted 
with his fruitless attempts, that at length the 
Gods in pity turned him into a flower, which 
still bears his name, and is called Narcissus^ 

Beside the nymphs already mentioned, who are 
called terrestrial, there were also other nymphs, 
called celestial: they presided over the starry 
heavens : they drove along the planets in their 
oibits^ and as an ancient Greek wandered out 
in c^ Aim and brilliant midnight, every star 
seen^vta him to have a separate life, an eye, an 
ear, * and a voice i he had a thousand witnesses to 
his prayers and his gratitude, and a thousand 
friends contributing to his happiness : they were 
the monitors of his conduct, and the genii who 
watched over his steps. 

\ Ov. Met. iu. 340 ft wgq. 
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OF THE DOMESTIC DEITIES. 

Gods Prdtectors of Kiogdomsy Provinces and Cities. — 
Tbe Penates, or Houfthold Gods.— -Their Import- 
ance. — Story of Heraclitus. — The Lares. — ^Tbc Ma- 
ties, Gods of the Dead.-^Ghosts and Spirits. — The 
Larvse and Lemiires. — ^The Lamiw. — ^The Gknii, or 
Daemons. — Daemon of Socrates.-r£vil Grenitts of 

. Brutus. — Sense of the Word Genial. 

Another class of divinities of great im* 
]>ortance in the Grecian mytbolegy were^the 
Penates or local divinities : of these the^ are 
reckoned three classes, the Gods of kingdoms of 
provinces, the Gods of cities and towns, and the 
Gods of single houses : there is some ambiffaity 
as to the descent and character of these Gods: 
the inhabitants of kingdoms and cities seem to 
have chosen their protecting Gods as they 
pleased, and therefore frequently from among 
the superior Gods; thu$ Mieerva was the pro- 
tecting divinity of Athens, and Jupiter of Rome. 
But besides the protecting Gods of kingdoms 
and cities, each house, as I told you, had its 
Penates or Houshold Gods s these were Che pre- 
siding deities of hospitality : they spread a sacred* 
ness over domestic life : every member of a family 
was placed under the guardfianship of the same 
friendly divinity : nothing could be done con- 
trary to the great duties of husband and wife, 
parent and child, master and servant, without 
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the PeDatess every ftraager who em^ 
tered the houee became sacftd and teenie from 
violatioA : and no thoogbt ccmld be lets endured, 
than that (he maBterofa family should be affronted 
or assaulted under his own roof: thus Themisto- 
cl£Sf when he ikd to king Admetus*, and Corio^ 
lanus to the king of the Voisci", immediately 
placed themselves on the hearth, and claimed the 
sanctuary of this ftUranger roof (the hearth waa 
peculiarly the altar of the Honshold Gods) : H 
has become a proverb in this country, that 
*^ Every Englishman's bouse is his castle;'' it 
might have been a proverb amooe the ancients, 
that *^ Every Grecian's house was his temple." 

We may judge of the importance annexed to 
the worship of the Hovtthold Gods, when we ob« 
serve j^lbat »at the time when iEneas^ fled from 
amidd^^e flames of Troy, what be was careful 
to parnr away with him was his ancient father, 
his vfi&y his only child, and his Honshold Gods. 
There is a beautiful story of Heraclitus the 
axicaent philosopher, which is connected with this 
subject : the Grecian pfaUosophers were accQs« 
tomed to wear mean garments, and to show by 
their habits of living, that they were disdainful 
0^ the frivolous luxuries of society; yet they were 
every where sought afler, and every where ad- 
mirra : certain strangers of rank came to Athens, 
and were desirous tovisit the celebrated Heraclitus: 
they enquired out where he lived : as they ap» 
proached his habitation, they saw a hut, raggedy 
narrow and dark: they knocked at the door, and 
the philosophier opened: struck with the appear* 
ance of things, they shrunk back, and hesitated to 

* Time. i. 136. » Hot. in Coriolan, « Vtrg;. Mo, vL 70%. 
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enter : Heraclitos obserTed tbeir uncertainty, re^ 
collected what was due to his own character, and 
with a magnanimous simplicity said to them, 
^< Enter boldly, for here also are Gr€)ds'!" 

Another class of the Hoiishold Gods, distinct 
from the Penates, were the Laresf : these are said 
to be the twin^children of the nymph Lara by 
Mercury: they presided not only over single 
houses, but also over cities and streets, country* 
scenes and the waters of the sea: hence they 
were called according to their respective func- 
tions, Lares F^miliares, Urbani, Compitales, 
Rustici and Marini: and under each of these 
characters worship was paid, and sacrifices were 
offered, to them: how the two sons of Mercury 
and Lara could furnish distinct deities for every 
street and house in Italy and Greece, is somewhat 
hard to explain. 

It is difficult to distinguish between the Lares 
and the Manes: in many respects they seem to b^ 
the same? the mother of the Manes is called Ma* 
nia, and Mercury was probably their father: 
they are reckoned among the infernal deities, and 
their particular province was to preside over 
burial-places, and the monuments of the dead: 
hence the Romans superscribed their sepulchral 
inscriptions with the letters D. M. that is, Diis 
Mdnibus^ " To the Gods; of the dead," to re- 
imind the profane that they must not look to mo- 
lest with impunity the ashes of the deceased : now, 
as it' was the ancient custom of the Romans and 
other nations to bury their dead beneath the floors 
of the houses in which they had lived, hence the 

I" Ariftot. de Part. Anlm. i 5. ^ Ov. Fasd, iL599. 
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Laves and Manes came to be confoanded together^ 
and regarded as Houshold Gods* 

Among the other kinds of homage paid to tht 
Lares or Manes, one was that, on certain solemn 
occasions, the Romans hung up on the ootsides 
of their houses images of wool to represent the 
master and mistress of the family, smaller images 
for the children, and little balls of wool for the 
slaves : these packets were designed as a sort of 
commutation or substitute for the persons within, 
that the Dii Manes ^ or ^^ Gods of the future 
state," seeing these, might be pleased to spare the 
lives of the members of the family. 

By the Manes however were mquently under* 
stood the spirits of the departed : all nations have 
had traditionary stories of ghosts, or the appear- 
ance of persons deceased fo their relations, their 
friends, and others : the Romans went so far as 
to separate the ghosts, which made a part of 
their religious creed, into two classes: the good 
and friendly were called Lares and Manes, and 
the ill and wicked spirits they denominated Larvas 
and Lemures*. 

The Lares or Manes, taking the words in this 
sense, were the spirits of a man's ancestors, ho- 
vering around the spot where their mortal lives 
had been spent, ana solicitous for the welfare of 
their descendants : these were the objects of sacri- 
fices and other marks of religious venteation: 
this circumstance g^ve an additional sacredness 
to the houses of the Greeks and Romans: beneath 
the floor the remains of their buried forefathers 
were often deposited ; their spirits were not afar 
off; and their virtuous and honourable descend- 

' Apolcni* d* Dm Sootatifc 
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Awaiu had the ooMolttCiM to bdieve, thatthej 
acted in the sight of their progenitors, were 
guarded by their love, and sanctioned and ani- 
mated with their apprc4}ation. 

Tlie Larvae and Lemures were the spirits of 
wicked men deceased, who, as thej had bmtal- 
ised themselves with sensual indulgences during 
their past lives, found it difiBcult to detach their 
thick . and half^corporeal souls from their bodies 
after death, and were condemned by day to re* 
pose among rotten carcasses and putrefaction, 
and by night to wander the earth, to the no small 
terror and injury of its inbabitantsr they fre- 
quently haunted the wicked and impious without 
ceasing, appeared in every frightful form that 
can be imagined, and never allowed them a mo- 
ment of tranquillity and repose. 

The Romans entertained so great awe of these 
malevolent beings, that, by way of averting their 
vengeance, they instituied ah annua) festival in 
their honour in the month of May, called Le« 
muralia*: during this solemnity, which lasted 
three days, all the temples of the Gods were shut, 
and marriages were prohibited; they burned 
beans and other vegetable substances, the smell 
ef which was thought to be insupportable to the 
Larvce; and they repeated magical charms, and 
beat upon drums and kettles, by these means 
compelling the ghosts to depart, and no longer to 
eome an^ disturb the tranquillity of their relations 
on earth. 

Lamiie is another term we meet with in ancient 
myihok^y, and is nearly connected with the idea 
of theLarvtt: thelimiiae were a species of de« 

« OV. rami, V. 491 H 4S9. 
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ttomj who anamed the formd of beaottfol women, 
and whose faTourite occupation was supposed to 
be first to entice young children away by their 
specious allurements, and then to devour tnem. 

The Lares, the Larvte and Lemures wen 
frequently spoken of by the general name of Ge* 
nii ; the word Genius beside this is sometimes em* 
ployed by the classic writers as a general name 
for the power of plastic nature by which all things 
ate generated, and shaped, and kept alire: in 
this sense it is to be regarded as a name, sacred 
to the true God who created the world, or re* 
presentm^re of bis operations in the act of crea« 
tion. 

But the roost frequent use of the word Grenius 
m the ancient mythology, is in a sense somewhat 
similar to that of Guardian Angel in Christian 
writers: to every man were appointed at the hour 
of his birth two supernatural attendants, a good 
and an evil Genius, or, according to the Cfreek 
word Dseuion : these two spirits perpetually con* 
tended with each other for the chief possession of 
the man to whom they were addicted: the good 
Genius was incessantly urging him forward to 
virtue, glory and prosperity, smoothing the ob- 
stacles which occurred, and keeping up his cou« 
rage: while the evil Genius as constantly supplied 
him with treacherous suggestions, and eagerly 
pushed him on to vice, infamy and ruin^: th^re 
18 a beautiful tale, written by Voltaire on this 
sabject, entitled the Black and the White. 

Socrates'*, the most excellent and virtuous of 
all the ancient philosophers, constantly ascribed 
all that was right and honourable in his lite and 

< Xen. Cyrop. ^n. 1. ^ Plut. in Theag. et al. p. 
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actions to the snifgestion^ of his good daemon : be 
said, he felt the motions of this friendly spirit ad 
they rose in bis mind, and affirmed that they 
Vfete so distinct from every other sensation to 
which he was subject, that he was in no danger 
of ever committing any mistake respecting them. 

It is related of Brutus, one of the Roman sena- 
tors by whom Julius Caesar was killed, that, a 
short time before his death, a spirit came to him 
in the night in his tent, having assumed the 
form of the dead Caesar, and said to him, ^> I 
am thy evil Genius, Brutus !'' to which Brutus^ 
being a man of great courage, rejpined, jji^jn^here- 
fore dost thou come ?" " To tell th^,*^aid the 
spirit, ^' that I will meet thee again at PhilippiV 
at which place Brutus, having been defeated in 
battle by the friends of Caesar, killed himself with 
his own sword. 

A variety of poetical phrases have been buitt 
upon this idea of every man being attended l^y a 
Genius who fostered and protected him : the day 
of a man's birth b called the *^ genial day,'* tfie 
marriage bed is styled the *^ genial bed," and 
wine, ^' which maketh glad the heart of man,** 
is expressed by the *' genial bowl :" likewise such 
persons as live merrily, and freely partake of 
whatever is grateful ^to their appetites, are said 
to <* indulge their genius^" 

^ Plttt* vit. CcKur. ad ilk 
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CHAP. XIII. 
OF MONSTERS. 

Tlie Grorgoiu— <iestroyedby Perseus.«-The Orais.— Bel- 
lona. — ^Pegasus and ChryMor. — ^The Lybian Serpents. 
— Geryon and Echidna. — Orthus^ Cerberus, Hydra, 
and Ckfmaera.— Sphinx and the Nem»an Lion* — 
Seylla. — ^The Cyclops. — ^The Sirens. — ^Tbe Harpies. 

One branch of the accounts of the Grecian 
mythology is monsters: the Grecian mythology, 
with lU thirty thousand Gods, was complete in 
the time oC Homer and Hesiod, when r^adinjo^ 
and wilting were yet in their infancy : and it is 
past a doubt, that the Greeks did not invent their 
mythology themselves, bat borrowed it from other 
nations in remoter ages : to remote and dark ages 
belong the tales of ghosts, and witchcraft, and 
giants, and a thousand other strange and terrible 
things: you need not wonder then that monsters 
make one chapter in the history of the Gods of 
the Greeks* 

Nereus, son of Pontns, or the sea, had a brother 
named Phorcys*, who according to^the custpm of 
the Grecian Gods, married his sistef , .Ceto, and* 
by her became father of the Gorgons. 

The Gorgons, according to some, were a na* 
tion of women, just like what we read of the 
Amazons, and were conquered, as will be seen, 
hereafter, by Perseus: the most received account 

> Hcf. The. 233 et seqq.. 
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of them however is, that they were three sisters, 
by name Stheno, Euryale, and Medusa^: these 
three, particularly Medusa, who is oftenest men- 
tioned, are said by some writers to have been at 
first virgins of the most spotless beauty : but Me* 
dusa, being seduced by Neptune, and having 
yielded to his will and become his mistress, was 
immediately changed by Minerva, the Goddess 
of wisdom and prudence, into a horrible monster: 
her mouth was wide like the niouth of a lion, her 
teeth were of a fearful magnitude, her great sta« 
ring eyes had the property of turning every one 
that looked on them into stone, and a thousand 
vipers writhed themselves about her bnms instead 
of hair : an allegory by which the anci<!bts pro* 
bably intended to express how ugly vice and pro* 
^igacy make their votaries appear in the eyes of 
the discerning and the good : the same descrip* 
tion that applies to Medusa^ holds equally of her 
two sisters. 

The Gorgons made so wanton a use of their 
powers, that they turned all their neighbours into 
stone, and it became doubtful whether in a short 
time the world would be any otherwise peopled 
than by a multitude of stones in human figure: 
Jupiter in pity sent his son Perseus to destroy 
them : he was armed by the Gods for this danger* 
ous expedition, and among other things, Mer* 
cury gave him wings to fiy, Pluto an invisible 
helmet, and Minerva a mirror»shield, by looking 
in which he could discover how his enemy was 
disposed, without any danger of meeting her 
eyes : thus accoutered he made terrible work with 
the Gorgons: he attacked them before^ andsbe* 

J H«», The, 274i 
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hind, and on every side, brfore they were aware : 
though they felt the cats and slashes of Perseusi 
they conld by no means discover where he was : 
ana as they could not see him, he took special 
care never to look at them : Medusa's head seems 
to have been his capital prise: he pat it care« 
fally in a bag, that he might not hurt any body 
with it unawares, and carried it as a present to 
Minerva, who fastened it ever after as an orna* 
ment in the middle of her shield. 

The Grorffons had three other sisters, called 
Graiae and Lamiae : they were monsters not less 
frightful than the Gorgons : they are said to have 
had but one eye and one tooth among them*; and 
they carefully locked up their eye in a box when 
they were at home, .only using it when they went 
abroad: Perseus, when he went against the Gror- 
gons, called on the Graiae in his way, and steaU 
ing upon them when they were asleep, took 
away the box which contained their eye, and 
refused to give it up till they had given him cer- 
tain instructions necessary for the conquest of the 
Gorgons. 

A seventh sister of this hopeful family, fully 
worthy of the rest, was Enyo, or Bellona, the 
Goddess of war: like the Gorgons, snakes were 
the locks that adorned her head, instead of hair ; 
she has a whip of iron in one hand, and a flaming 
torch in the other : all her gestures were furious 
and frantic, and her garments dripped with 
blood : her priests expressed their devotion to 
her by running about in a sort of frenzy-dance, 
and gashing themselves with knives*: at Co- 

* .^scbyfi. Rom. 792. » Lact. de Div. frntit. L 21. TiK u 
lib. vL 46, Strabo. 12. Val. Flaccus, ^i. 636. 
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mana in Asia Minor, she had a temple with a 
college of no less than three thousand priests* 

^From the blood of Medusa, as it gushed forth 
when Perseus smote off her bead, sprang the 
winged horse, Pegasus, and Chrysaor, his ori- 
ginal rider, who rose to life at first clad in 
complete armour, and brandishing a sword of 
gold s beside these two, the progeny of Medusa's 
blood, some drops fell from the head as Perseus 
flew along with it over the coasts of Africa, and 
from them were engendered the serpents of Lybia, 
so famed for their enormous size and deadly 
▼enom. 

Chrysaor married Callirhoe one of the Ooeani* 
des, and by her became father of two other mon- 
sters, Geryon and Echidna. 

Geryon was as monster in human shape, but 
with three heads : his residence was the island of 
Gades in Spain : he kept a prodigious number 
of oxen, and killed all the strangers that came 
into his country, giving their flesh for food to his- 
oxen: as these oxen were regarded with horror, 
Geryon found it necessary to plant over them as 
a guard a dog with two heads, and a dragon with 
seven* 

Echidna, Ihe sister pf Geryon, was a beautiful 
woman in the upper part or her body i but in- 
stead of legs and feet, she had from the waist 
downward, the form of a serpent. 

Echidna became the wife of Typhon, the most 
terrible of the Giants who made war upon Jupi* 
ter, and between them they had the most extraor- 
dinary progeny ever heard of: their names were 
Otthus, Cerberus, Hydra and Chinrsera. 

^ H^. The. 280 to 332. 
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OrtfaQs was the two-headed dbg that fiiaided 
the herds of Gerjon. 

GerberQs was a dog with three heads*, and in 
other respects a most formidable monster: he was 
placed as a guard at the gate of the infernal re* 
gions : it is related of those who in their life-time 
ybited the realms of Plato, that they appeased 
Cerberus with a cake prepared fordhat purpose^ : 
hence the proverb ^^ to give Cerberus a sop/' ap- 
plied to persons who mitigate with a bribe some 
dastardly accuser, that harks very loud in hopes 
that somebody will think it worth while to pur« 
chase his silence. ' ' 

Hydra was a furious dragon r^ith a hundred 
heads, and endowed with this peculiar property, 
that if any one came against him with intent to 
destroy him^ and cut off one of his heads, two 
others immediately sprung up in its place. 

Chimsera was a monster of a mixed form, part 
lion, part dragon, and part goat, and had three 
heads, the head of a lion, the head of a dragon, 
and the head of a goat. 

Cbimaera became the wife of Orihus, the two- 
headed dog of Geryon, and her own brother; ^ 
the fruits of this connection were Sphinx and the ' 
'Nemiean lion; these monsters will be fully de* 
scribed, when I come to speak of Oedipus and 
Hercules by whom they were destroyed. 

Scylla was a monster, who had for her father 
either Phorcys, the parent of the Gorgons, or 
Typhon, the father of Hydra and Chimiera s 
like the Gorgons, her original figure was that 
of a beautiful woman; hut^ being beloved by 



< Hes. The. S12, describee him as havioj^ fifty heads. 
i Virg. JEn. vi. 490. 
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GIaacus«| one of the Gods of the sea, she fell avic- 
tim to the jealousy of Circe, who will hereafter 
be mentioned : Circe poisoned a fountain in which 
Scylla was wont to bathe, so that as soon as this 
lovely creature threw herself into the water she 
found the heads of dogs, barking and howling, sud- 
denly sprout around her waist; she had twelve feet 
shaped like set pents, six beads, and in each head 
three rows of teeth : made desperate by this fright- 
ful n>etamorphosis, she threw herself into the nar- 
row sea which divides Sicily from Italy, and ever 
after became the terror of mariners, whom as 
they passed near her abode in the rock, she was 
accustomed bv six at a time to snatch up and de- 
vour: opposite to the rock of Scylla, was a 
whirlpool, called Charybdis, so that whoever en- 
deavoured to steer his vessel in safety from the 
devouring jaws of Scylla, was in the most immi- 
nent danger of being swallowed up in the tremen- 
dous and rapid eddies of Charybdis. 

The Cyclops may with propriety be reckoned 
among the monsters of the Grecian mytholc^y e 
Hesiod^ represents them as three, bynameArges, 
Brontes, and Steropes, and makes them full bro- 
thers to the Titans, the sons of Coelus and Terra ; 
but according to Homer and Virgil, they are 
much more numerous : Homer also speaks of them 
as the sons of Neptune. 

The olBlice of the Cyclops was to forge the 
thunderbolts of Jupiter under the direction of 
Yulcaa : the three abovementioned seem to have 
been constantly engaged in this occupation, and 
to have inhabited the bowels of mount ^tna : the 
rest of the tribe wandered on the adjoining 

« Ov, Met. xiv. I et teqq. *" The. 14a 
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coast, and led the life of thepherds: they had 
however a passion for feeding upon human flesh ; 
they ^rerc creatures of gigantic stature, beastly 
and deformed in their persons, and having eacli 
of them only one eye, \vhich grew in the middle 
of their forehead : the hiost celebmted of the one* 
eyed shepherds is called Polyphemust. 

The Sirens were Goddesses of the sea, beautiful 
in person, and much celebrated for the sweetness 
of their voices: they were three in number, and 
their names Parthenope, Ligeia and Leucosia : they 
are said to have challenged the Muses to a con- 
tention in singing, by whom they were defeated^: 
it constantly happens in the Grecian mythology, 
when any one enters the lists with the Gods for 
victory and is defeated, that he is condemned to 
a certain punishment for his presumption : the 
Sirens were changed, as to the lower part of their 
forms, into the figure of a fish, and in their dis* 
position into cannibals: they were confined to 
a certain part of the coast of Sicily ; and there it 
was decreed that they should try to enchant with 
their singing every adventurer as he sailed along ; 
they accommodated their songs to the temper of 
the stranger : to the ambitious they promised the\ 
gratifications of ambition, to the voluptuous end- 
less pleasure, and to the lovers of wisdom know- 
ledge and instruction inexhaustible: those who 
listened to their song, and disembarked on their 
coast, they devoured : but when the time should 
come in which any one should be found capable 
of resisting their inticemcnts, it was fated them 

' Horn. Od« *. 182 et aeqq. Virg. Mil liL 641 et esqq. 
^ Pavuan. Boeot. 34. 
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Uiat they should be seized with despair^ and de* 
strov themselves. 

/fhe Harpies were the oflbpring of Tbaumas son 
of Pootas, by Electra one of the Oceanides': 
they had the face of a woman, the body df a 
vulture, and the claws of a dragon^: they were 
extravagantly voracious in their appetites, and 
filthy in their habits ; and when the Gods were 
greatly incensed against any one of mortal race, 
they could scarcely impose upon him a severer 

fenalty, than to send these monsters to haunt 
is ineak, afflicting him with the plicae of an 
unsated hunger, and driving him to madness. 



> Hes. The. 266. 
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CHAP. XIV. 

OF THE GODS OF THE SEA AND THE 

WINDS. 

Pootiis. — Oceaniis and Tetbys, Parents of the Riven 
and the Oceanidesf. — Nereus, bb Figure, and the 
Shapes he assumes. — Doris, the Wife of Nereus, and 
Mother of the Nereids. — Neptune, his Figure and 
Appearance. — Amphitrite and Triton. — ^Thc Winds% 
— Ejo\ us. — Aurora. 

From a survey of the inferior Gods, pro- 
tectors of the scenes of rural and domestic lifei 
we ivill proceed to the vastest and most magni- 
ficent object which the globe of earth contains} 
the ocean : the sea, as well as the land, was ac- 
cording to the Grecian mythology full of Gods: 
the sea, considered merely as it strikes the organs 
of human sight, suggests principally ideas of 
what is barren, wild and trefhendous: but the 
religion of the refined ancients filled it with life, 
action and hilarity : and the entranced voyager, 
brought up in the notions of this religion, often 
saw in its most solitary scenes the' magnificence 
of the Gods, and heard the songs of. the Nereids 
and the Sirens* 

Pontus (the Greek name for the sea) was the 
son of Tellus without a father : he was therefore 
half-brother to the Titans: Pontus and Tellus 
were the parents of Nereus. 

Oceanus (another name for the sea) was one of 
the Titans : Tethys was his sister and his wifer^ 
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from their marriage sprang a multitude of sons, 
nvho are the rivers, and a numerous family of 
daughters, called the Oceanides: these elder 
deities Pontus, Oceanns and Tethjs, were never 
made the subjects of the Grecian sculpture. 

Nereus is represented, like most of the male 
deities of the ocean and the rivers, ivith a long 
flowing beard and sea*green hair: the chief place 
of his residence was the ^gean sea: he was en« 
dowed with the gift of prophecy, and could as- 
sume whatever form he pleased : when Hercules 
sought the golden apples of the Hcsperides, he 
applied to the nymphs who inhabit the caverns 
of the Eridanus, to know in what part of the 
world these apples were to be found : the nymphs 
sent him to Nereus, who being surprised by the 
hero, endeavoured by a variety ot metamor- 
phoses to «lude his enquiries, and escape from his 
chains!. 

The consort of Nereus was Doris, one of the 
Oceanides, who brought him many daughtersj 
called the Nereids: these beautiful deities were 
accustomed to dance about the throne of their 
father, and the chariot of Neptune: and thus 
the term Nereids has come to be used to es press 
generally the female deities of the ocean : the 
most celebrated of the daughters of Nereus and 
Doris are Amphitrite and Thetis. 

Neptune, the brother of Jupiter, became the 
husband of Amphitrite: the authority of Pontus 
and Oceanus and Tethys and Nereus appears 
gradually to have grown antiquated: they re- 
tired from their original honours to a condition of 
dignified ease: and Neptune is universally re» 

^ ApoUod. BiUioth. ii. 5. SchoL in ApoUon. Rhod. iv. 96. 
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Gseived in the Grecian mythology as the God of 
loe sea* 

The appearance of Neptune, as described bjr 
the ancient poets'", is extremely beaattful : he 
glides along the surface of the waves, in a chariot 
formed of a large and semi-transparent sea*sheU 
of the colour of pearl : he is drawn by sea-horses: 
Triton, his son, blows the trumpet, which is 
also composed of a shell, before him ; while 
other inferior deities float by his side, and guide 
the reins of his chariot: the dolphins, whose 
scales sparkle with azure and gold« play round 
his path, and seem rejoiced with his presencet 
Amphitrite rides along with him : the counte« 
nance of the God is majestic, awful and serene ; 
and he bears in his hand the trident, or fork with 
three teeth, with which he divides the wares, and 
levels the surface of the waters : this glorious vi* 
sion is a bt;autiful emblem of the vast element of 
the sea when composed into perfect calm. 

One of the Gods of the sea, introduced by Ho- 
mer in the Odyssey, and after him spoken of or 
alluded to by many poets, ancient and modern, 
is Proteus, famous tor his consummate possession 
of the art of prophecy : he was consulted by Me* 
nelaus, king of Sparta, when upon his return 
from the siege of Troy, Menelaus was detained^ 
wind'bound, for several weeks off the isle of 
P|iaros in Egypt : Proteus, though knowing in 
future events, was seldom willing to communicate 
what he knew to inquisitive mortals : Menelaus, 
being secretly instructed how to deal with this 
coy and uncomplying God, surprised him when 
asleep, and bound him in chains: the God had the 

» Horn. II. ». 23 Virg. ^n. t. 818. 
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power of assuming anj shape that he pleased, 
and by these means thought to escape Ihe impor- 
tunities of the Grecian king : he assumed suc« 
cessively the form of a lion, c^a voluminous and 
glittering serpent, a leopard, a boar, a river, 
and a tree : he expected under one or other of 
these forms to terrify Menelaus from his purpose, 
or to mislead and confound his ideas : the king 
however persisted with undaunted courage, and 
could never be induced to relax his hold : and 
Proteus, having at length exhausted all his tricks 
of evasion, yielded to the urgency of Menelaus, 
opened to him the knowledge of future events, 
and instructed him how to sunpount his difficul* 
ties, and reach his desired home*. 

Nearlv connected with the Gods of the sea. aie 
the Gods of the winds : these are principally Bo- 
reas, Auster, Eurus, and Zephyr^us ; in .other 
words, the north wind, the south wind,, the east 
wind, and the west wind : their genealogy is said 
to. have been this; Creus, one of the. Titans, was 
the father of Astraeus; Hyperion, another of the 
Titans, was the father of Aurora, the Goddess of 
the morning; Astrasus and Aurora being wedded 
to each other, became the parents of the stars and 
the winds ^. 

There are many other winds recorded by the 
ancients be side those of the four cardinal points, 
particularly Cauros and Argestes, whose openfL* 
tion was exceedingly tempestuous, and whose 
attacks were mightily dreaded. 

iEolus, who according to some was a son of 
Jupiter, and according to others only an ^cieot 
king of iEolia, or the jiEolian i&lands, to the 

n Horn. Od. 4 385 et seqq. Ovid. Met. viii. 731. 
• He6iod.Theog.378. 
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north of Sicily^ now called the islands of Lipari, 
and emineui for bis skill in astronomy and nari* 
gation, is fabled to have bad empire o^er the 
winds: bis principal residence was Stromboli, or 
Strongyle, one ot the iEolian islands ; there he 
had a cave in which be shut up the winds i, these 
boisterous deities roared and bellowed within the 
cave, and sought every cranny by which they 
might esbape the despotism of their inexorable 
jailor, bat in vain : if they could have escaped, 
we are told, they would have torn up the sea and 
the earth and the pillars of heaven from their 
foundation, and have carried them impetuously 
along through the boundless regions of space: 
^olus however only occasionally let them loose 
for a very short period, which is the cause of ter« 
rible temflests, hurricanes and shipwrecks: and, 
when they h^ve 'performed their destiny, Neptune 
drives thenr awaj», or .£olu8 recals them, and 
' they.f af^ shut up again in their strong prison of 
Stromboli*. 

Hiifwing just spoken of Aurora, the Goddess of 
th^ morning, 1 will here mention such particu* 
lars concerning her as are necessary to be known : 
jpiesi^d^ assigns her a very poetical kindred : she 
lb according to him, sister to the sun and the 
moon, and' mother to the stars and the winds : 
Uesiod is extremely allegorical in his mythology : 
t^e relationship of Aurora to the sun and the mpon 
is sufficiently obvious : she immediately precedes 
the appearance of the sun ; and when the break 
of day arrives, the moon is no longer remarked : 
the winds are generally observed to fell towards 
evening, and to rise again when morning appears: 

P Vixg. An. 1 141. « Theog. 371. 
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tbey thcnn^iMie own the Goddctt of nornkig for 
their mother : Lucifer, the mornine star, is ever 
closely connected with Aurora ; and the ancient 
mythologists ivere naturally led to represent all 
the stars as brothers, and proceeding from the 
same parent-stock. 

The office of Aurora is to prepare the way for 
the sun : Dihen she rises, the Hours vnbar for her 
the gates of the East : she ascends in a chariot of 
cold drawn by two horses, as ApoUo is drawn by 
four. . 

A glorious break of day in a fine climate, or in 
the middle of summer, is one of the grandest ob- 
jects in creation : the veil of night is removed, 
and all things assume to the haraan eye their pro- 
per figure and colour: a rosy blash suffuses one 
naif of the horiaon, all nature is clothed with 
sparkling drops of dew : all nature is rendered 
fresh and alive again by the repose of the night : 
the breeze is young and untainted, and the fields 
never smell so sweet and balmy as at this early 
hour <^ the morning: the Goddess Aurora there- 
fore was associated in the minds of the ancients 
with a thousand agieeabk impressions. 
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CHAP. XV. 

» 

Of THE GODS OF HELL. 

Tartarus and Erebus. — Site and Topography of Hell, or 
the Regions of the Dead. — Rivers of Hell : Acheron, 
Cocytus, Styx, and Phlegethon.— Swearing by the 
Styx, its Solemnity^ and Why. — Monsters.—- Charon, 
and his Boat. — Unfortunate Condition of the Ghosts of 
the Uuburied.— Cerberus. -^Fields of Lamentation.-* 
Palace of Phito. — Hecate and ber Worship. — Mer- 
cury. — Judges of Hell : Minos, Rhadamtnthus and 
£acu8. — Condemned in Hell: Tityus, Ixion, Tan*- 
talus, Sisyphus, and the Danaides*— -Elysium. — Lethe, 
the Water of Oblivion. — Transmii^tion of Souls. 

Tartarus and Erebus, as I before told you, 
trere the sons of Chaos and Darkness, ana the 
brothers of Tetlus, or the elder Vesta, usually 
called the most ancient of the Gtxls : in this sense 
they may be considered as persons, endowed with 
a human figure and an intelligent mind. 

But much of the Grecian mythology, and par- 
ticularly the remoter branches of the genealogy of 
the Grecian Grods, is plainly allegorical: Chaos, 
and Darkness, and Heaven, and £arth, in their 
most obvious and primary sense, however the 
poetical imagination of the Gree/ks might have 
furnished them with limbs and speech and volun- 
tary action, clearly signify things, and not per* 
sons : in the same manner Tartarus and Erebus, 
though on certain occasions they were spoken of 
as persons, -yet are more ordinarily employed as 
names of situation and place. 
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The Greeks believed that the soul, or thinking 
principle in roan, survived the destruction of tli^ 
body : they asserted^ that the souls of men after 
death became inhabitants of a region lower than 
the earth, hence called the infernal region, and 
Hell. 

The Greeks, like all other nations who have 
maintained the immortality of the soul, taught 
that the pleasurable or painful state of being 
upon which men entered after death, had a con- 
nection with the merits or demerits of their con- 
duct while they lived on earth : hence they sepa- 
rated the infernal region into two principal divi- 
sions, Tartarus, or the abode of woe, and £ij- 
sium, or the mansions of the blessed : Erebus was 
a general name for both, or according to some 
was rather appropriated to the residence of the 
good deceased. 

The Greeks were exceedingly ignorant of astro- 
nomy, the figure of the earth, and the system of 
the heavens : they for the most part regarded the 
earth as a flat surface, like a round table, over 
which the sky stretched itself in the manner of a 
grand hemispherical canopy : America not hav- 
ing been discovered till about three hundred 
years ago, the other three quarters of the globe 
presented to the eyes of men unaccustomed to 
scientific and astronomical observations the ap- 
pearance of a plane surface, or what mathema- 
ticians would call the section of a cylinder made 
at right angles with its diameter. 

Hesiod, the oldest writer upon the Grecian my- 
thology whose works have been preserved, says^, 
that the distance between Heaven and earth is 

« Tke.7S0eticqq. 
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lucb, that a brazen anvil let down from Heavea 
woald be nine days and nights in falling befoi% ft 
reached the earth, and that Tartarus or Hell ig 
just as distant belew, as Heaven is elevated 
above, the surface of the earth : the greater part 
of the Grecian poets however, as has been before 
said, place the residence of the Gods on the top 
of some high mountain, particularly Olympus, 
and the regions of the dead at no very considera* 
ble distance beneath the surface of the earth. 

The Greek poets and raythologists represent 
several of their heroes during their lives as pay* 
ing a visit to the regions of the dead, particularly 
Orpheus, Theseus, Pirithous, and Hercules: not 
to mention Ulysses and Mneas ; since the descent 
into Hell by the two last may be suspected to 
have been introduced by their respective poets into 
their works, rather as an ornament to their ad- 
mirable writings, than as matter of historical re- 
lation. 

This descent of living men into the regions of 

the dead, has given rise to various accounts as to 

the part of the earth from which such a descent 

might be made : Homer' has taken up the sub* 

ject on the grandest scale, and describes Ulysses, 

whien he descended into hell, as sailing to Cim- 

roeria, a country situated ^* at the utmost bounds 

of the ocean, and never visited by the sun f ' this 

description suggests the idea of a climate, as far 

remote as possible from the equator, or circle 

of greatest heat, and placed in the domains of 

eternal ice: Cimmeria is the name of a |3enin8ula 

in Asia, the modern appellation of which is the 

Crimea, or Crim Tartary; but the Cimmerii 

T Od. X. 10. 
G 
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pose from their naroesy of the atmost service to 
bun on that occasion: Jupiter demanded of these 
miraculous allies how he could remunerate their 
aid 9 and they asked, as the greate^ faTour he 
could bestow, this token of honour in behatf of 
their mother. 

The punishment awarded to that God whovio* 
lated his oath sworn by the Styx, was that in the 
first place be should drink of the waters of that 
tremendous stream : this draught, which was cer-^ 
tain death to a mortal, threw even a God, into a 
state of the most oppressive lethargy which lasted 
awhole vear: nor did his punishment end then: 
be was doomed for nine years more to wander an 
outcast from Heaven, and to seek shelter as a ba- 
nished God where he could in foreign regions. 

The last of the four rivers iof Hell is Phlq;e- 
thon : so called because it swells with waves of fire, 
..and its streams are flames. . %« 

yirgil"^, who has handed down tc^HTs the last 
and most complete description of the /^gions of 
the dead, says, that immediately on enbfing this 
darksome abode, a stranger wi^^ncouwred with 
a thousand monstrous and terrific forms. Cares, 
and Mourning, and a troop of Dijtfases, and Old 
Age: added to these were Fear, and Hunger) 
and Want, and Labour, and Sleep, and Death, 
with the dishonest Joys of' the wicked, and Dis« 
cord, and War, and the Furies. 

Mingled with these allegorical personages were 
all the uncouth and horrid shapes that fancy ever 
framed, Centaurs, and ScyHas,.and Harpies, and 
the hundred-handed Briareus, and Gorgons, and 
Hydra, and Chiniaera; not that this was the real 
habitation of these terrible beings; but that their 

"^ JEn. vi. 273. 
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forms perpetaally flitted before the scared eye of 
him who visited the infernal abodes. 

As soon as he had passed through this formi* 
dable assemblage, he came to the banks of the 
Acheron : for a considerable way before he reached 
the water, he trod upon slime and mud, an un- 
comfortable and uncertain footing : here were ga« 
thered together an innumerable multitude of 
ghosts lately departed, eagerly waiting for a pas* 
sage oTer the stream. 

Charon, one of the most ancient of the Gods, 
the son of Erebus and Night, was the ferryman 
of Hell : his countenance was that, of an old man, 
but his old age was vigorous and powerful : he 
had a lone flowing beard, the hair perfectly 
white: butliis beard and garments were deformed 
with neglect and filth, and his speech was ill« 
tempered and morose: he had no vessel but a 
rilfp boat, which he conducted from dhe side of 
the river^o the other by means of a long pole 
pusl^d a^mst the shores and the bottom. 

As^a^dlird of hovering ghosts hastened toward 
the pla^ ^e mbment they saw the ferryman ap- 
proach, Ch&ron Selected a few, as many as h» 
vessel would safely convey, and drove away the 
rest with surly fl{)eech and threatening gestures. 

Every dead man paid to Charon a small brass 
coin for his fare : and many of the ancients took 
care to put this coin under the tongue of their 
deceased relation, that he might be at no loss for 
that requisite when he came to the banks of the 
Acheron. 

> No person was admitted into the boat of Cha- 
ron till he had received the honours of a regular 
burial : so that those unfortunate ^persons who 
were sunk in the caverns of the ocean, or cast out 
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to the fowls of the air, were obliged to wandn* 
for a long time in wretchedness amidst the mud 
and slime of the river: after a penance of one 
hundred years they became entitled to the pri» 
Tileges of Charon's boat: it was regained there* 
fore by the ancients as the highest pitch of hard* 
heartedness or revenge to deny to the dead the 
honours of sepulture: and if a man were drowned 
at sea, or by any other means placed beyond the 
reach of this ceremony, his friends still paid to 
him the forms of burial, cast dust on his empty 
tomb, invoked his ghost to witness their piety, 
and spoke peace to his departed spirit. 

The first object which saluted a stranger's eyes 
after he had crossed the river, was the tremendous 
three-headed Cerberus, the watch«dog of Hell, 
whose office it was to prevent the living from en- 
tering, and the dead from escaping; Hesiod gives 
him fifty heads: and Virgil describes him ymUti a 
collar (so to express it) of fierce aod* frightful 
snakes, which grew round his neck: when the 
living visited the infernal regions, thtyNrere ac- 
customed to throw to Cerberus a cake«^trongly 
impregnated with soporific dru^s, which he ate, 
and was silent. 

The first region of Hell that Presented itself, 
immediately after the traveller nad passed the 
kennel of Cerberus, was a sort of middle district 
appropriated to such as had neither merited the 
punishments of Tartarus nor the joys of Elvsiam : 
this region however was a melancholy abode, and 
a part of it wras known by the name of the Fields 
of Lamentation : this portion of the infernal re- 
gions was inhabited by the souls of infants who 
had died as soon as they were born, of those un- 
fortunate persons who had been put to death 
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vioiigfoUj upon acoiuation attomut crinie, of Bnch 
as bad laid violeiit hands upon thek awn livef , 
of those who had been crossed in love, and lastly, 
of ivarrioEB who laid cktim to no other merit bat 
that of valour. 

Next ai^ this region presented itself the pa* 
lace of Pluto : the mansion of the God was built 
like the heavenly habitations', under the direc* 
tion of Vulcan, and by the labour of the Cyclops: 
it was extremely magnificent, but of a sad and 
melancholy aspect '. 

The persons of Pluto and Proserpine, the king 
and queen of Hell, have been formerly described : 
they are sometimes called, in reference to the su* 
preme power they possessed in their own domi* 
Bions, the infernalJnpiter and Juno. 

Hecate is one of the principal deities ef Hell : 
Hesiod* makes her the daughter of Asteria the 
sister^of Latona, and thus first cousin to Diana : 
stthsrauent writers however have usually consi* 
deiea her as Diana herself, and in reference to 
this, Ditlna is frequently styled triformis^j being 
the Moqp in heaven, on earth the Goddess of 
hunting, and in Hell presiding over incantations 
aod magic. 

Whether or tfo Hecate be the same as Diana, 
certain it is that as the Goddess of magic^ she 
lias represented under a form very diflferent from 
that which was proper to Diana considered as a 
mmiber of the Olympian council s her counte* 

XLce was of so dreadful an expression, that 
rcely any mortal could dare to look upon itc 
snakes and vipers grew upon her head instead of 

« Horn. n. a. 607. J W. 0. 15. * Theog. 411. 

* Hor. iii, 22. b Euseb. Praep. Evang. 5. 
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hair : her (eel vnstt two serpents of enormous ske; 
and her statuie was one hundred yards. 

The worship which was addressed to her was 
performed under the shadow of a tree called the 
lotus^ by the side of a river, or wizard stream, at 
midnight : the sacrificer wore a garment of the 
colour of the midnight sky : the victim was an 
ewe lamb: a deep hole was dug in the earth, 
into which the blood was suffered to riin : the 
body of the victim was burned upon a pile of 
wood: and during the whole ceremony the priest 
incessantly invoked the presence of the Goddess: 
he then slowly withdrew hitbself from the altar; 
and though, if the sacrifice had been rightly per- 
formed, it was now succeeded by a loud tramp* 
ling of feet and howling of dogs, the priest was 
forbidden to look round till after a certain inter- 
val : then strange apparitions in various shapes 
were seen, from whose gestures or speech tbensa- 
crificer learned that which it had been th^per- 
poseof the ceremony to discover: these magical 
incantations however were held to be wicked, 
and therefore by no means formed a part of the 
authorised Greek religion- 
Mercury was also a deity of Hell : in his cha- 
racter of one of the council of Olympus, he was 
the God of eloquence: in his character of one of 
the infernal deities, his office was to conduct the 
spirits of the departed to the boat of Charou, and 
again to lead them back after an interval of <9ie 
thousand years, to become once more inhabitants 
of this busy world: with the touch of his cacA- 
ceus* he caused the soul of a dying person gently 
to part from the mortal frame; and with the same 

« Virg. JExL iv. 24S. 
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talisman be called up the ghosts of the dead from 
their residence in the infernal abodes. 

Within the palace of Pluto were to be found 
the three judges of Hell, Minos, Rhadamanthus, 
and i^acus: the two first of these had once been 
men, and were the authors of the famous laws of 
Crete : Minos and Rhadamanthus were placed by 
the Greeks as the final judges of the spirits of men 
departed, in consequenoe of the consummate ex* 
cellence they had displayed as lawgivers and 
judges while they lived upon earth. 

Minos and Rhadamanthus were the sons of Ju* 
piter by a mortal, Europa, daughter of Agenor 
king of Sidon :. ^acus was the son of Jupiter by 
^gina, daughter of Asopus> king of the island of 
^gina:, JBacus was also the grandfather of the 
celebrat^ Achilles. 

As soon; as the visitor of the infernal regions 

bfid passed the palace of Pluto, his road diivided 

Info ivfoy'th^JL on the left led to the inclosure 

where those jvho had committed great crimes on 

earth ]^ere doomed to sufier the punishments of 

^df^isdeeds*, and that on the right to the JQIy- 

'^an* fields, tfce'rfiidence reserved for happy spuls 

^ in a fiAuref siftte'i f * 

Amot^ the coMilemned sufiering in Tartarus, 
, the m<o^ reraad^ble are Tityus, Ixion,. Tantalus, 

Sisyphus and tni^Danaides. 

A Tity us^ v^^^he son of Jupiter and Elara : he 

is i)suaUy#numbered among the Giants^ fearless 

gte of the authority of the Gods, he offered an 

^Bont to Latona, the mother of Apollo : for this 

fluacity Jupiter sentenced him to Hell,, where, 

as he lies cbainedto the ground, his body, covers a 

* Virg. :aEa. vL 540. . « Horn. Od. K 575. Virg, Mx. vi. 5$sl. 
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itttfece of nine acres t n valture sits vpon hb 
breast, and gnaws his liver, and feasts upon his 
entrails; and that bis pumshment maybe eter* 
oal, it is decreed that nis intestines snail grow 
again as fast as they are devoured. 

Ixion' was a mortal, who is said to have been 
foolish enough to pretend to fall in love with the 
queen of the Gods: Jupiter to baffle his silly am* 
bition shaped a cloud into the exact likeness of 
Juno and sent ittolxion: Ixion was deceived: 
Ixion and the cloud were the parents of the Cen» 
taurs: but, not contented with this, Ixion went 
away, and boasted that his high-minded love had 
not proved fruitless, as every>bod^ supposed it 
would have done, but that he. ha^ exjperieiiceii all 
manner of kindness and favoor freni JLijpQ'^, wlro 
assured him that she loved h(^ 4^ )^jjt^in, ier 
husband: Jupiter, more than e^er-^Vrttjf^ 
this insult, sent Ixion to flell,''g^tc^<5[tl)^piM 
be fastened to a wheel, whet^he.^wtorl^rd^^^ 
ever in incessant motion. > t"-^^ 

^ The punishment of tantalus* ^s &ill 
fined, as his crime was thbrebase^i^alipmii 
he resolved, he said, to e^Mij^^at whether 
Gods really knew as mud) fit i^Mgr'^relended^tY: 
with this view he invited I^^Ttbu^eastf he 
killed his own son Pelops, y^lgjbhild,^^d Cut-^. 
ting him in pieces, caus^ tbe^esh .to be dressed 
in various ways, and served ^-f^ to. tdble: thi| 
Gods were not so to be imposed upon: Ceres 
however, oppressed with grief for the loss of ( 
serpine, did not take notice what was set 
her, and ate a piece of the shoulder of Peh 
Jupiter joined together the limbs of the 

^ Pindar. Pyth. ii. 39 et seqq. % Pin4ar. Olymp. «. 9S et .leqq. 
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HuoB xammi^nXly aad uapioiialy mitrd«ed| an^ 
xestoied bim to Ijfe: ia place of the shoulder 
wiiich Genes had eaten, Jupiter gave hjro a sbpuU 
der of ivory : and Pelops appears in the lUtjof the 
aaoit emiDent founders t>f toe Grecian nation. 

All that lemained waft the punishment of Tan* 
iaitts^ Jupiter condemned him to Hell, and far« 
Bislied him with a feast no less painful to Tan- 
taAtts than the feast of Tantalus had been to the 
Gods: plagued with perpetual hunffer, a bough, 
I<mded wim fruit the most delightful to the senses 
of sight and smell, hangs immediately before 
bim: but the moment it approaches his lips, 
a Mast of wind never fails to drive it to a distance 
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tormeoted with the meet intolerable 
up to his chin in a refresh- 



uni 

t jjJliili I iiiiiii I stoops to taste; than 
II '^^. retires from his lips, which 
rfo ^uch CIS a drop. 
* ^W"*h fam&us rmber, who was ac« 
iillSyvy ;tfaose he plundered under a 
sto^jH^d H^LYG them to cspire in lin- 
toxt4%|t in Hell his sentence is to throw 
4lF t^%i%|it. Up to the top of an im- 
t pcecipiee : ih|^lie is never able ta effect : the 
almost %%CM8 the top, but never fails to 
^^ id' fllbm^iMph : poor Sisyphus, eager to 
coroplet&flEMRI pufis, and strains, and sweats, 
but all in ^M||^ the mbery to which he is con* 
demned is, sH ways to be engetged in performing 
what he can never effisct. 

.The punishment of the Danaides^ is similar to 
m^t of Sisyphus: Danaus king of Argos, was 




^ Homer. Od. X. 581. 

^ Hon 1. uuOdi xL 15 et ftc«)q. 
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brother toiEgjrptus king oF Egypt: an oracle 
bsCd foretold that Danaus should be deprived of 
his crown by a son of ^gyptas : to defeat the 
prediction he had recoarse to the following 
cruel expedient: ^Sgyptus had fifty sons, and 
Danaus fifty daughters: Danaus married his 
fifty daughters to the sons of i^gyptus, but with 
this injunction, that each one should murder her 
^ husband on the wedding-night, as he sleptt 
forty -nine of the brides faithfully performed the 
mandate of their father ; and for this uonatural 
action they were condemned to Hell : each is fur- 
nished with a bucket, and thus they are com- 
manded to fill a large tun with water, the bot- 
tom of which is full of holes: thejft faltour is 
incessant ; but, howeter nnconqueraRfb are their 
exertions, they never ap[ifl%Dh un, aloju^t-be 
nearer to the end of their task. " ' - \ 

The scene of punishment in th^ Tiil#e w^rld 
wds gloomy and horrible: VirgiP says, it isjiot 
lawful for any good or innocent be^gs iiver |o 
pass the threshold, and witness »the meas€i(^c^t)£ 
retribution which are ther^ carried pn : P^ege- 
thon, the river of fire, flowa&ifbnd it: Tisi] 
the most terrible of the FAies, watcliifs 
tually at the avenue; and tm adamaA^ne 
are of such strength that neitHy^ mo^ nor 
are of ability to demolish them. . 

The very thought of this etpnai prison was 
enough to inspire sadness into evdry heart: but 
the mortal visitor of the infernal regions passed 
on by the ^ates of Tartarus, and entered Ely- 
sium: the air of this delicious retreat wa^ fi|^ 
and elastic : the light gave a bright and soothing 
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purpliflli tint to e^ery thing it fell upon: the 
trees were forever green, the lawns for ever fresh, 
and the hearts of the inhabitants for ever cheer- 
fol : they employed themselves in athletic exer- 
cises, in dancing, and in concerts of vocal and 
instrumental music, or passed away their hours 
in not less agreeable contemplation and repose. 

The persons for whom these happy seats were 
reserved, were such as during their abode on 
earth had shed their blood for their country, 
pious priests whose conduct throughout had not 
been less exemplary than their profession was 
venerable, and men who had embellished human 
life by the invention of useful arts, or who had 
left behind them the remembrance of actions 
which were honoured by posterity. 

it is clear thatrjteither Tartarus nor Ellysium 
wer^ awarded, according to the Grecian niytho^ 
logy, tot iie^he atrociously criminal or to the 
e^riuently meritorious : the bulk of ghosts wan* 
.dered un4JSitiiiguished in other tracts of the in. 
ferilal regions^ where their existence seems to 
have beep\ joyless and uncomforta'ble: Homer" 
n\£»e9 Achilles in the regions below declare *' bow 
gladly he would e5:change his state for that of 
the poQiest *plougTiboy;" and Virgil" remarks of 
the self'destrovers, who he by no means places in 
Tartarus, " How greatly now do they wish that 
it were pefhruttQ^ them to sustain* poverty and 
every earthly hi^ship, in the light of the sun !*' 

Beyond the regions both of Tartarus and Ely* 
slum is the last river of Hell, the river Lethe: the 
peculiar virtue of this stream was, that whoever 
drank of it forgot every thing that had ever hap* 

«J Od. K 488, « JEa, VI, 436, 
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pened to him : haice another of ite names was the 
W ater of Obli?ion. 

PjthagoraS) Virgil, and many of the aDcieats 
incalcated the doctrine of transmigrations that 
is, that the souls of the deceased, after an in^ 
teryal of a thonsand jears, return once more into 
the upper world and are bornt the thoosand 
years is the tenet of Virgil^; Pythagoras seems 
to have admitted no interval : as it is eertaiA thai 
no one remembers aoy thing that happened to 
him in any pre*existent state, it was supposed 
that the souls which were under orders to revisit 
the light of the sun, first drank of the waters <^ 
Lethe, in consequence of which their minds be* 
came a pure blank : Pythagoras seems to havt 
been the only one who returned to life without 
drinking of the Lethe: for he;said he recollected 
having once been Euphorbus ''at the siege of 
Troy',- and at another time a cock: he forbad 
his scholars eating the flesh of animals, lest un- 
awares they should devour their own parents. 

<» iEn. Yi. 748. P Ov. Met. zv. IGO. 
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CHAP. XVI. 

OF THE GODS REPRESENTATIVE OF THE 

FACULTIES AND CONCEPTIONS 

OF THE MIND. 

Mtie&iosyiie. — ^The Moses.^ — ^The Gbraces. — ^Themisy or 
Justice. — The Hoon, or Seasons. — ^The Fates.— 
Their Distaff, Spindle and Shears. — Story of hie*- 
leager and Althea. — ^Astraea. — The Golden, Silver, 
Brazen, and Iron Ages. — Nemesb. — ^The Furies, the 
most Terrible of all Superhuman Natures. — Death.-«- 
Sleep. — Dreams. — Discord. — Momus.-^— Impotence 
of his Censures. — Prayers. — Virtue. — Honour, — Pru- 
dence, Justice, Tfemperance, and Fortitude. — Hope. 
—Filial Duty. — Story of the Roman Charity. — Con- 
tumely, Impudence and Calumny. — Fortune. — Plu- 
tus. — Hygeia. — Hebe. — Hymen. — Fame, — Liberty. 

N^XT to the Gods already spoken of, it is 
proper vre should consider those deities which re* 
present the faculties and conceptions of the mind : 
this is another of the great beauties of the Grecian 
mythology : it not only imparted life and judg- 
ment and will to inanimate natures, and peopled 
the very deserts with divinities: beside this it 
also substantiated mere abstractions, the unreal 
and fleetins id^as of the soul : 



it gave to airy nothing 
A local habitatioa and a name; 

by means of this transformation, the poet talked 
tohis Muse, and personified Health, and Liberty, 
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and Justice, and Prayer: and by habit contracted 
a deep feeling of the reality of these things: ima- 
gination, the fapuUy by which men transport 
themselTes into the situations of their fellows, and 
make the case of another their own, is the very 
so]ul of moral goodness : the mythology of the 
ancients therefore, which awakened the imagina- 
tion, must have had some favourable influence 
upon the moral habits of its votaries. 

The most emyient of what we may call these 
abstract deities, are the Nine Muses: they were 
the daughters of Jupiter, the king of theGiodsy 
by Mnemosyne* (or Memory), one of the Titans z 
by this allegory the Greeks plainly signified, that 
the greatest refinements of human intellect were 
mtkliflcatidns only of the original faculty of Me- 
mory, cultivated by a devout and sedulous inter^ 
course with invisible natures. 

The Muses were, Clio, the Muse of History,, 
Euterpe, of Music, Thalia, of Comedy, Melpo- 
mene, of Tragedy, Terpsichore, of Dancing, 
Erato, of Lyric, Divine, and Amorous Poetry,. 
Polyhymnia, of Rhetoric, Calliope, of Epic 
Poetry, and Urania, of Mathematics and Astro- 
nomy: their names are derived from certain 
Greek words, signifying respectively the attri- 
butes and province of each . 

The Muses were represented as beautiful vir» 
gins, of a majestic figure and 4|p. expressive coun* 
tenance, and Apollo ordinaril^. pcesided in their 
assemblies:, each of them bore about her certain- 
symbols emblematical of the art to which she wa&. 
devoted : Clio, the Muse of History^ was crowned 
with laurel ; she had a trumpet in her right hand,, 

1 Hes^The. 52C177. 
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and a book in her left : £aterpe, the patroness of 
MusiCf had a tiara of flowers^ and sustained a 
flate : the |3^rments of Thalia, the Muse of Co- 
medy, were trussed up short, for the convenience 
of an unrestrained motion : she wore the sandal, 
or sock^ emblematical of comedy, and carried a 
mask in her hand : Melpomene was distinguished 
by the buskin, emblematical of tragedy, and a 
gorgeous sweeping robe, splendid with purple 
and gold : in one hand she bore crowns and a 
sceptre, and in the other a dagger: Terpsichore, 
the Muse of Dancing, was represented in a dancing 
attitude, and exhibited a musical instrument: 
Erato, the Lyric Muse, appeared with the lycg^ 
and was crowned with roses and myrtle: Poly-' 
hymnia, the Muse of Rhetoric, wore a flowing 
robe of purest white, a sceptre in her left hand^ 
and her right hand raised in the attitude to speak: 
Calliope, the Epic Muse, was represented bear- 
ing books in her hands, and crowned with laurel : 
and Urania, the Muse of Astronomy, was seen 
with a tiara of stars, her robe of heavenly blue, a 
globe in her hand, and various mathematical 
instruments scattered round her. 

The Graces » were the daughters of Jupiter by 
fiurynome, one . of the Oceanides : some of the 
ancients have as€«|^ed to them a different pa<* 
rentage, and maddR^m the daughters of Venus: 
their Latin name is derived from gratus^ ^^ pleas- 
ingf but their Greek appellation, ChariteSj 
comes from a verb signifying *' to rejoice ;" thus 
reminding us that whatever is to give us pleasure, 
must present itself with smiles and hilarity : it 
was a usual admonition among the ancients to 
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persons c^ a surly and melancholic temper^ ^' S»» 
crifice to the Graces ;'^ and Plato is related to 
have addressed the phrase in this sense to Xeno- 
crates, one of his scholars, di ho displayed a re* 
markably austere character*. 

The names of the Graces were Aglaia, that is, 
"splendid,'* Thalia, that is, « flourishing,'* 
and Euphrosyne, that is, " mirUiful ;'' they were 
represented under the most beautiful forms, naked, 
and with their hands joined, the middle one turn* 
ing her back, and the two others their faces to 
Uie beholder: Seneca*, the Roman philosopher, 
has undertaken to give an explanation U^ these 
circumstances: *^ they are naked," says he,^ ^* be* 
cause kindnesses ought ever to be conferred in sin« 
cerity and candour : they are young, for the me<" 
mory of a bmiefit ought never to grow old$ they 
are virgins, for kindnesses ought always to m 

Sure, and without thought of a requital; their 
ands are joined, for there should be a perpetual 
reciprocation of assistance ^rnong friends ^ and 
lastlv, two of the three turn their faces to the be» 
faolcier, to signify that every benefit received 
should be twice thanked, once when we receive 
it, and again when it is returned C* the worship 
of the Graces was the same as that of the Muses, 
Ifith whom they had a temp^n common* 

Another of the wives of iMpiter was Themis^, 
one of the Titans : she is unctentood to be the 
Goddess of Justice and Righteousness; she in« 
structed Jupiter how to come off victorious in the 
wars of the Giants, and pointed out to Deucalion ^ 
the means of repeopling the world after the uni* 
versal deluge : she was worshipped by the Ro« 

* Diog. Laert. iii. in idt Xeaocr. t De Benefic u 3. 

V He$. The. 900. « Or. Met* i. 379. 
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mftna under the name of JuHiiia; and io this 
character has been represented in later times with 
an erect figure, a bandage over her eyes, a pair 
of scales in one hand, and a sword in the other. 

The ofispring of the marriage of Jupiter and 
Themis is various: she first brought him three 
daughters, called Eunomia, ^^ Good Govern- 
went," Dice, "Judgment)" andlrene> "Peace:'' 
takeo in the sense of their names, tbej are the ob^ 
vious growth and attendants of civiliBed society t 
but they had another ofiice inthe Grecian luytho- 
logy, and were called the Hours ; or, as perhaps 
the word [nf»i3 raciy be more justly translated^ 
the Seasons : the connection between their diffe* 
rent functions is this, that wherever Good Govern* 
ment. Judgment and Peace prevail, there the 
Seasons, Spring* Summer, and Autumn, will ap« 
pear with all thej^ auspicious characteristics: 
their symbols were respectively, a rose, an ear of 
eoni) and a cluster^f grapes: they were the 
nurses of Venus, or^Sauty whether animate or 
inanimate'': they were born in the opening of the 
year, and had their favourite haunts in the mea* 
dows^: they were the door-keepers of heaven*; 
they harnessed the horses of the sun*; and the 
various temperature of the skies depended upon 
their pleasure : th«||ttrod the earth with a soft 
and almost imperc|Ppte motion, and were the 
appropriate brin^rs of intell^nce of every 
thing new that happened in every part of the 
universe. 

Jupiter and Themis had three other daughters, 
called the Parcaa, the " Destinies, or Fates*:" 

' Horn. Hymn» in Ven. y Orph. Hymn. * Horn. 

Ba I* 749. a Ot. Met. iu US. >> Theocr. Syracut. 105. 
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this genealogy was assigned them, because the 
fates and fortunes of men, as well as the regular 
return of spring-time and harvest, grow'ouiof 
the state of society in which they are born. 

The Fates however had a vague and Uncertain 
character, proceeding from the metaphysical or 
philosophical conceptions of men respecting the 
order of the universe: one thing appears to be 
fot ever connected with another; if Milton's father 
bad not given him a learned education, Milton 
would never have written Paradise Lost : if Mil* 
ton^s mother, when she was with child, had hap* 
pened to have passed through a street where a 
wild beast had broken loose, she might have be^i 
frightened, and Milton not have been born alive: 
if Milton's father and mother had never met, he 
would never have been bom at all: perhaps 
their meeting depended upon some ball to have 
been given by the lady of a manor ^ Milton's mo* 
ther would not have gone t^the ball, if she had 
not been supplied with ^«ap by a French milli* 
ner : if a stage-coach had not been setting out for 
Oxfordshire at a particular time, the French 
milliner would never have come there: the French 
milliner would never Irave passed over to Eng* 
land, but for the persecution set up by the Catho* 
lies against the Hugonota^there never would 
have been Hugonots if H^fll^IIl . had not fallen 
in love with Anne Boleyn at eftrdinal Wolsey's 
banquet : in this manner all events seem to be 
linked together in an indissoluble chain: this con* 
nection of event with event is what some religious 
writers have called Predestination. 

Taken in this sense Homer, and other Greek 
poets represent the power of the Fates as para* 
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mount to that of Jupiter*: it therefore became 
natural to assign them a remoter ori^^in : Plato' 
says, they are the children of Necessity, Lyco* 
phron* of the Sea or Chaos, and Hesiod in one 
place that they are the ofl^pring of Erebus and 
Night', though in another he speaks of them ad 
spi^ung from Jupiter and Themis*. 

The names of the Fates are Clot ho, Lachesisi 
and Atropos : they are generati jMrepresented under 
the figures of three old women^ clothed in black : 
as soon as they were born, they fled to a distant 
quarter far^rerooved from Gods and men,, where 
they sit if a spacious, gloomy cave, scooped out 
of an immensi^rock of marble, and are perpetu* 
ally busied witi| deciding upon the fortunes of 
the universe. -^ **• 

The better to Qoj^ey to us tho nature of their 
functions^ the PAsi are usually repr&sented| 
Clotho as holmng1^d|^tafFof adamant, Lachesis 
with a spindle drawfy^out a thread representa- 
tive of the life of nui^and Atropos with a pair 
o^ shears ready to cut the thread whenever her 
caprice may prompt her to do so. 

The Fates are always[|||^cri(yd as inexorable ; 
yet the ancients were eagTto erect to them temples 
and statues, and dejM^^I|ted' toward them every 
sentiment of respep^HJKe homage of the mass 
of mankind is k^jpRIed by what they hope, 
than by what they fear* 

The story of Meleager aptly illustrates the ideas 
which the ancients entertained of the Parcae : Me- 
leager was the son of the king of iEtolia: and to 
grace his births the Pares (like what we read of 

c Vid supra., 41. ^ De Repub. 10. juxta finem. 

« Cass. 145. fTheog.217. C Id. 903. 
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fitirtes in fairy-talei) were present nt Ibe immmit 
he came iato the wotid: Clotfao gave him for 
gift that he should be the iDost oonrageouB of 
mankind; Lacbesis that he shoald excel all 
others in feats of aclivil; ; wad Atropos, snatch- 
ing a brand from the fire, said he sboJld tireu 
pconiuioed: Altben, 
d tlwse predictions, 
the biand, kept it 
le was most anxiom 
of t|^e actions of 
of the j(ild boar (tf 
(jrf eecfg ej^nded on 
thb octASion,' b^t it was Mel^ger'wt struck the 
ferocioVs ch»(ure io the ;heMi^after t^e boat 
was over, t^ti^^ nncles of fflel&iger, brothets of 
AUhea, enVioUs of bis gkr^ kicked a qu'aiTel 
with himi and in defendih^ Ktif^oth of them 
were killed : AUhea bastc-R^ % thcvteniple t^ the 
Gods to return thanks fM£d sBn's success against 
the boar: but, as shu'^fcriied, she niet the 
corpses of her brothers, and becoioing frantic 
with rage, flew -home, cast the fatal brand into 
the flames, and I^leagAexpired ^. 

Aslrsa was also the daughter of JitpitsFand 
Themis: her cbamcte^^Hutly similar to that 
of her mother : a he is V^^ft^ connected with 
the beautiful fiction of tb^VH|^i Age : " In the 
beginning of things," saj- Ih^poels', " all nun 
were happy, and all were good : there were no 
quarrelt, and there needed no law : all men loved 
and assisted each other : none wandered in search 
of distant climates, or in ships cut the unknown 
sea : the bowels of the earth were yet unran&acked 

^ OT.I>m.tiii.270ctM4q. ' U.i.l*». 
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ill Mueh «f the precioiit or the harder netal* ; 
■ptiDg and suniiner soooeeded mch other, with- 
oat the iDtorvnttionof winter : the earth broafi^t 
forth alt its thiitB without the labourB of the 
idoogh: cares, wanU, wars and diMoses men 
uafaeard of: and after a long series of healthAil 
uid happ7 esUtenoe, thei^Kf icttmen subsided in 
a plei - ^ ' - j/^^ 6eeatne wafted 

tollw nd K^Ds^f eter- 

Th k']/^ fot«*er: to 

theG cceodbd, to 1^ Sit 

let tt 'antd the Iron-Age : 

" A nfter fertilised the 

gCDH Biarji find caltiva- 

tio&4 was dji^ out of the 

eanB le.oontn: men con- 

tiaad itber, a«d'l«wBand 

pnaiE -y to repress their 

qaanets: i^s avK betwmi nations: shame 
and modesty wereVuiiknewii : the most sacred 
CDgagnnenls were viotated, and truth and sinoe> 
ri^ were set at voufnt: vrime succeeded to 
crime : sons walch^ irapktieiit^ for the death of 
duir fathers, and stcp-motheis mixed poison for 
the innocent orphanu|bey sl^^d have protected: 
■doltery, incest, V^^^d^B' i"urder stained 
the history of eKexu^P.'^fV 

In the Golden^^^^ the Gods did not disdain 
to mix fonutiarly with the sons of men : the inno* 
cence, the int^rity and the brotherly love they 
finod amoHg Hs were a [leasing spectacle even to 
•uperior natures ; bat, as mankind degenerated, 
one God afECT another deserted their late beloved 



 Ot. Fatti, i. S4«. 
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baunls: Attrsn, or Justice^ lingered ftie last: 
ibe was lotb to leave roaDkind, who had so long 
conformed themsclvea to ber dictates : at length 
the smell of Ibe wholesoine eartii now steeped in 
bunian gore, could no longer be endured by hei i 
she fiew away to heaven^ and took her place, 
under the name of Virgo, among the signs of the 
lodiac>. 

Nemesis is a 
ter with Tb<!r e 

Goddess of Vei > 

be the daughb t 

by Pausaniaa*, 9 

be (he child o 

duct of Nemes p 

est rules of just : 

but she is aevei 

iagfi : it is her 1 

the memory of a 

of crimes with a proportioned pun^fment: she is 
represented with a fierce oountenance, with wild 
and dishevelled bair, am^ a whip in her band : 
her emblems are wings and' a wheel^ to denote 
bow swiftly punishment overtakes the. criminal: 
yet sometimes the ancients, in allusion to many 
notorious facts in tj^hislo^of mankind, observra 
of Nemesis, or ^Hi|'>^V'tt °^ Heaven, that 
though sure to oi^^V tlH^^ head, her arri- 
;val was tardy, ant^Re deliMVoffender ofi-times 
promised himself that his sin was forgotten ; the 

Sriest and the poet warned tbeir votaries, that 
emesis was indeed slow of foot, but that ber 
hand was heavy, and its inevitable blow crashed 
tbc guilty into dust: oneof the names of this deity 



MtRbamnuaia^ from a celebrated statue of hec 
carred by Phidias, and set up in the temple of 
Rbamnus near Athens. 

The Furies are attendants upon Nemesis; and 

aiesaid by Virgil* to be like her thedaugliten 

of Night.} but Hesiod^ makes them the liiters of 

the Giants irltowarreda^tnstHearen,beinff, like 

dofCcelus: they are 

\)im ; they are three, 

si phone and Megcra: 

Brinnys, which wai 

e were the most d^ 

the Grecian deities ; 

ghastly, and dun, at 

instead of hair, they 

m their heads, which 

oulders, and worked 

eyes were bloodoshot 

ready to burst from 

ron chains, and whips 

netimes of scorpions, 

in oft baiX^^Sh^ii^ted torches in the other: 

their gartntoti w^ ofa rusty black, stained with 

fresh streams of Used, and hanging looae and 

tattered about "theic bony forms: they were the 

bearers of celestial j||£ngea^e against oBending 

nations, and ^H^^V'^^^V"' ^"t pestilence 

and famine: 'Qri|^pUfl^H^leness and Death , 

followed in tblVWnn : me^also struck remorse 

and frenzy into the hearts of enormous offenders: 

tile Furies constantly haunted Orestes for having 

slain his mother, though that niolbcr bad lirst 

proved unfaithful to her husband the father of 

Orestes, and had afterwards treacherously killed 

P JEa. xiL 345. 4 Theog. 184. 



bim i fflien tbey fixed upon a gniltjr pinsoR, (bey 
JMIowed bim night anfl da;; waking or sleep> 
ing, be saw them ; they faatinted bim in solitude; 
(bey pnnued him in ^sls ; the gloomitet cavera 
CXiaM not bide, and the most sumptuons palace 
Could not defrad btm from tfaeir assaultt^y^ 

Tfae GreekB regardf>d tbeae deHi^ M^ "■■^'i 
imurmouAtable terror, that -they stevO^/dared 
pnmoimce tfaeir 
by tjietr temples 
Way, lest the vei 
Mist them*. ' 

There are sere 
irtiich were the p 

Night, as has 
of the Gods, t 
Chaos, and the 
Erebus : it is chi 
thology, often to 
lities of the pB) 
token as the Bam< 
she is styled by ( 
Men, being cone 

order of time. ^^ 

' Taken in th6 allegorical me^R^; we cannot 
be surprised to fiad Sle|A, M^ Death ranked 
among the childrnUfiflLliik 

Sleep and Dea^^^ s^Hto^ brothers, e^^ 
tremely resembling each utnCT^ and strongly 
smitten with a mutual attachmeat. 

Death however is more frequently represented 
as a female, the twin-born of Sleep: her gar- 

' Mkhyii EumeiL pauin. > Soph. (Bd. Col. 133 et leqf. 



fiiMts are bhdk, spedded wiA mmII ttafB, awl 
her wings bliick tmd heavy* 

Sleep, as we are told f»y Ovid'', holds Us per^ 
petaal Tesidenoe iti the deep cavern at a moutttaiii 
in the country of the Cimmerii, iifto whieh the 
rays of *lte sun^ either morniag, noon, or nifflit, 
nevet- p^faAmte: (he whole space is filled wm a 
thick ^M^flgSinf vapoar : no cock, or dof , or 
aaij^anm^l ie^cciistomed to rouse men from their 
-^dttlnoeTS,* comes near the place: no voice it 
hidfrd : the very leaves are never moved with the 
rn^lin^ ofthe wind : only the river Lethe creeps 
thtQii^ the cave, and. with a dull, murmuring 
soatid^ invites, and mmongs the slambers of the 
God'^ '*lfie>cavern ia without a door, lest the 
creaUln^f ilhinge might disturb the deep silence, 
and irBpiiemr'a ceittinel,^or in that region it is 
imp^dUg thalrtrak^tttness should ever be main- 
taine^£ieep hinyplf rfifyoses upon a downy coucfa» 
the cov;^ngof which is black : a heavy weight 
seems lib press dowifliis eydids, and his head, 
nodding and oppressed, alternately falls on one 
side and* th^ other # he is snrrounded with ray« 
reads of DIeams, )iis offspring, whose task it is 
to protect and prolong the repose of their CatheV : 
the chief of these is MorraftM, who has the 
faculty of assuffuii^ the aiM^Ha of every mortal 
that lives, or that ever bMnved, Icelas, w^o 
presents to monarchs in their sleep the shape of 
beast, or bird, or any living thing, and Phan« 
lasus, w%o takes the appearance of inanimate sub- 
stances, a rock, a palace, a forest, or a sea. 

Discord is another of the children of Night; 
to whom Homer^ ascribes this peculiarity, that 

^ Mtt. jl 592. V a)«440. 
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though at first she is but a dwarf, yet being 
nourished) she so improves in bigness, that 
ivhile she walks along on the earth, her head 
touches the very heavens: it was the Goddess 
Discord' that, at the nuptials of Thetis, ho* 
noured the festival, at which all the deities at- 
tended, with the gift of a golden apple, on which 
was written, ^< Let it be presented to th^ fairest :'* 
Juno, Minerva and Venus, immediately advanced 
their pretensions; and as the Gods were un* 
willing to interfere in their contention, Paris, the 
shepherd-son of king Priam, was appointed um- 
pire : the Goddesses appeared naked before him, 
that the beauty of their proportions might be fully 
displayed : each of them offered a bribe : Juno 
promised to reward his favour with emgif^ Mi- 
nerva engaged to make him the gr^testiK>f mi- 
litary heroes, and Venus to bestow upon'^im in 
marriage the most beautiful woman Sn^fiarth: 
Paris decided in favour of Venlfs, apd from that 
moment the two other Goddesses became 'his in* 
exorable foes^. 

Among the children of ^ight are also fire* 
«uent1y numbered Care, Fraud, Concupiscence, 
Misery, Old Age, and many the like unsubstan- 
tial beings'. ^^ 

Lastly, by a ^^upt metaphor, Momus^, iht 
God of Scoffing^^T Censoriousness, is univer- 
sally stated to be the progeny of Nicht : by this 
fiction the generous ancients fastened the utmost 
degree of scorn upon a critical and carping dis- 
position : they insinuated to all their disciples this 
glorious lesson, that nothing is more difficult than 

* JLudan Dialog. Mar. Panopet et Galenet. ^ Or. Her. 16. 
» H«. Theog. sa* a Idi 214. 
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to |»rodaoe a great and admirable work, in which 
shall be at once displayed the skill and com pre* 
heDsive mind of its author, and a most excellent 
and important use for those for whom it was in- 
tended ; while nothing is more easy than to raise 
quibbling objections to parts of such a work, to 
view every member of it with a squint and dis* 
torted eye, and to hold up each in turn to the . 
laughter ef the empty, the frivolous and the 
brutish. 

It is in this sense Milton says, ^^ Methinks I 
see in my mind a noble and puissant nation rous« 
ing herself like the strong man [Samsonj after 
sl^p, and shaking her invincible locks: me* . 
thinks I see her as an eagle meviins her mighty 
youth, and kindling her undazzled eyes at the 
full mid-day beam: purging and unsealing her 
long wused sight [this alludes to the story of 
St* Paul's conversion] at the fountain itself of 
heavenly radiante: while the whole noise of ti- 
morous and flocking birds, with those also that 
love the twilight^ flutter about amased at what 
she means, and in their envious gabble would 
prognosticate a year of sects and schisms." 

Momus is the satirist of heaven: though all 
the conceptions of the Grods were noble, and 
all their works were admirabj^he with the most 
impudent fool-hardiness di^Hd against them the 
shafts of his ridicule: NeptuR; Minerva and Vul* 
can, three Gods of the highest class, seeing the 
incorrigible folly with which he laboured, once 
entered into a confederacy to put him to shame: 
and all, producing the most admirable efibrts of 
their power-, begged him with a grave air of ha- 
mility to point out to them the censures to which 
they were liable: Neptune's work was a proud 
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weA filatd^ bull : Minenra'a a spacioiis and ralen« 
did mansion, replete with every grace of ait| 
and every accommodation that convenience could 
auggest : Vulcan V was a man, of erect front, the 
most perfect proportions, and a mien alike ei^pres* 
five of wisdom and benevolence : thi$ roust be sup- 
posed to have passed before the creation of the 
, world, and these three productions to have been 
respectively the first specimens in their- kind. 

Momus for an instant stood abashed : he forgot 
his nature, and was speechless with wonder and 
delight: presently he recGoUected him8elf> and 
thought be should be for ever disgraced, if he 
did not adhere to his character of the ^^ satirist of 
the Gods." 

He looked at the bull : ^^ All this is vastly well, 
vastly well indeed, brother Neptune,*' said he, 
^^ this animal is strong and awful and terribie :»ui 
many respects nothing can be better: but look at 
those eyes: come, confess, my friend, you were 
out there : why are they so far from each other \ 
do not you see that, if Uiey were close under hb 
horns, every Mow that he struck in his rage, 
would go so much the surer to its aim?" 

He then looked at Minerva's palace : he strained 
bard for a fault, and was almost in despaijr; 
every thing was^^complete: at last he said^ 
^^ What a clumBBtumbrous affair we have 
here! Why, Min^va, you should have clapped 
wings to your house, and made it as light aa a 
leather: a house can never be without a situation 
and a neighbourhood : and, if your house should 
be in a b^ neighbourhood, wbat-a-devil is its v\^ 
habitant to do ? you do not expect him to take it 
up upon his back, and run away with it?^ 

Momus next turned to Vulcan's man : ^^ Wby^ 



ihifi is worst of alls'* said he (he knew in bb heart 
that Vulcan had surpassed both his competitors): 
^^ a man is nothing without a woman, nor a wo^ 
man without children, nor a family without a 
tribe or a nation: and then, what hypocrisj and 
duplicity and treachery^ there will be in the 
world! now, if you had gone about your job 
with the least of the eye of a workman, would 
not you h^ve made a window in your man's bo? 
soiP) that every body might see without any 
trouble the very thoughts that w^re working in 
hishearf^?" 

Prayers are reckoned by Homer* among the 
daughters of Jupiter: this is perhaps to be re- 
garded rather as a poetical allegory, than a sec- 
tion of Grecian mythology: it is however so 
b^utiful, that it is worth your remembrance: 
*^ Though thus highly born, they are,** says Ho* 
mei, *' lame of their feet, and wrinkled in their 
vbages : their eyes are dim, and their behaviour 
is dejected : they are the constant attendants upon 
Injury : where Injury goes before, depressing the 
weak, and breaking the hearts of mankind, 
Prayers follow after, solicitous to heal the wounds 
that he has inflicted: Injury is strong and sound 
pf feet, while Prayers are teeble, tottering and in- 
firm: yet £^re they never far behind: they apply 
themselves to soften the h^t of the injurious 
mauj that he may repent^Hb evil he has done: 
happy is be that listens to their suit : for, if any 
reject their modest, interceding voice, Jupiter 
visits that roan, for the sake of his daughters, 
with exemplary punishment : an Injury heavier 
tium that which he has committed falls upQn the 
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bard*heaiied : his requests to the Father of the 
Gods are laughed to scorn : as he would listen to 
no intercession, so Jupiter pursues him with sor- 
row upon sorrow, till the pride of his heart is 
humbled in the dust." 

All the Virtues, which can inhabit the breast 
of roan, and prompt his tongue io speak, or his 
hand to act, were esteemed Gods, and had tem* 
pies or altars erected to them in some parts of 
Greece or Italy: as these however were plainly 
allegorical, they had not a particular ancestry 
and descent ascribed to them like the other Gods, 
but stood alone, and were regarded as self-cen- 
tered and independent : it was a beautiful fiction, 
by which all the great and admirable qualities of 
the human mind were represented with certain at-^ 
tributes and under a certain form, were elevated 
to the rank of things living and divine, and were 
deemed capable of actuatmg the hearts of their 
votaries and hearing their prayers. 

VirtuSy or Areie^ was the general name for 
them all : Marcus Marcellus', a celebrated Ro- 
man consul, built a temple to Virtue, and another 
to Honour, and by a contrivance full of moral 
and meaning, so disposed the relative situations 
of the two, that the temple of Honour could not 
be entered but through the temple of Virtue. 

The ancient mo^^bts in their reasonings on 
Virtue, considered^^ good qualities of a free 
agent as resting upon four principal points^ 
Prudence, Justice, Temperance, ana Fortitude, 
which they called the four cardinal or principal 
Virtues. 

All the abstract qualities of the mind were re* 

' iiiT, xzix. II. « Cicero de Q£ 
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picsented under female figufes: the Viitues were 
necessarily lali, f raoeful, comely and miotic : 
Pradenee was dbtinguished by a carpenter's 
square in her hand to denote precision) and a 
globe at her feet expressing the largeness of her 
observation : Temperance carried a bridle ; Jus- 
tice a balance ; and Fortitude stood in a firm b,U 
titude leaning upon a sword, the point of which 
rested upon the ground. 

There were many other Goddesses of the sam# 
class, beside these four : and from their rank and 
circumstances in the Grecian mythology, and the 
statues of them which have been preseryed, we 
are at this day perfectly familiar with their syra* 
bob and attribtites: who, for instance, has not 
seen Hope leaning on her anchor? 

There are various qualities of human actions, 
which are ordinarily rqg^arded as the links by 
which the machine of human society is held to* 
gether, and its order and sound constitution pre^ 
served : these were particularly venerated among 
the ancients: such are Fides, Faith: Veritas, 
Truth ; Concordia, Concord ; Honestas, NoUe 
or Liberar Conduct r P;udicitiay Chastity; and 
PietaSf JFiliaiDaty. 

A tern pie was dedicated to Filial Duty in Rome 
on a very memorable occasion, and the story ' is 
strongly .illustrative, of th^dfeajs^the Romans en- 
tertained of tlie moral virMJl:; a Roman matron 
of distingBisbed birth w^s by the laws condemned 
to die : we are not told what was her crime i the 
jailor however received a warrant commanding 
him to put her death m prison t meanwhile lie 
had conceived a respect for his prisoner, and b^ 

^ Plin. Hitt. Nat. viu 3i&. 
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m tiagidat \mi of osmf aMum cowdd pot prevail 
iipoft liioBself ta imt her to dcatb, but mtrifed 
that 1m would kaiw her to pcrisk by want of 
feod : tbia »fliba|>p¥ matron had a daughter, tbal 
was aewlj aMurriedy^aiid that had an infiuvt to 
whom sb^ was aocnatooied to give socdt: tha 
daughter oama aver J dajr to the prison, requestisg 
thi^ she Blight be pemitlad to visit i^r mc^her t 
the jail6r granted her desire^ oaly oa condition 
titat she would allow herself to be aearobed, that 
she might convey no sustenance to her wretched 

Iarent: still the jatlar espected when the unr 
appy ipatron would die: he waa responsiUe for 
her existence: she was dead in law: bewasdis* 
appointed : day after day, and week aflor week 
she continued to Ut^: the keeper was at length 
oonvinced that there was some mystery in this, 
which he determined to penetrate: he hid him* 
self in a convenient place to observe the next in* 
terview : whea to his astonishment he discovesed 
the head of the mother redined upcm the ana of 
thedaughtei^ who presaited her. nipple to her 
parent to suck t she had invented th» extraordi- 
nary way of administering nourishment to her 
mother, not being able to bear to see her expire 
before her eyes. 

The jailor, brought up in the Roman notions 
of the superlative ^toerits of Filial Duty, did not 
hesitate to disclose wRit he had seen to the judges; 
who on their part were struck with so profound 
an admiration at the faet, that they not only ac- 
qoitted the daughter of all offence of what she 
had done, but gave her the life o^ her mother: 
this mother, who had lately been under seotosee 
of death for some capital crime, was now decreed 
by a vdte of the senate ^ be maintained for the 



mt i|f her life at thd pnb^ie cbwrffe^ ^gethw wilh 
Jier duugliteir: the prisoa itself in wbic^ thi« 
loyelj scsoe ha4 pfi8sed> was by the same vote 
ordered tp be palled down, and a tiwpJa to Filial 
Duty erected on its roint. 

It mny at ^t appear tarprisiiig thai the an« 
pienf 9 laot only elected temples and altufs to the 
principal yirtues which are the omaments of hn^ 
m^n patnre: they also paid a siniilar bonmge 
to the vices of man t sacb were Contnmely, Ca» 
lumny, and Inipndence, each of which were ho* 
spared with religious worship by the Athenians t 
you may be sure it was not that they really held 
these qqalities in respect and esteem. 

To explain the riddle, it should be recollected 
that l^r is a main principle of religion : ^' The 
fe^f of the Lord," sajrs the Wise Maci in tbe 
Bible, *< is the beginning of wisdom :^' pious 
persons full as often pray to God that he would 
npt afflict tb^m with certain evils, as that he 
wopl^ confer on them certain benefits : this sort of 
I^^er is tischBically called '^ deprecation/* 

The Athenians therefore deprecated the power 
and maliis^ of tbeae vices: they prayed that they 
might escape the Contumely and Calumny of 
wicked men, and that Impudence might never 
become an inmate of their own breasts: thus ex« 
plaiuisd, it appears that it was a noble bashfiiliiess> 
and pi|di;ncy ol soul tbatMrst led men to ereet 
aU%rs to luipudence* 

I^ it suffice for me to name a few other deitiea 
of this abstract species ; for to make a complete 
catalogue of them would be tedioqs : the figure, 
pf Portfine, as apirilum of by .^op and others, is 
familiar to everyone: she has a bandage over 
her eyes> to denote that she bestows her fiEivoura 
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indiscrirainately opon thedeserying aiid the worth- 
less; and she stands apon a wheel, an emblem 
expressing the- inconstancy of her temper, and the 
▼icissitudes which her followers mast look to ex- 
perience. 

Plutus* was the God of Wealth : like Fortnnc 
he was blind : for nothing canbe more indiscri- 
minately distributed than the good things of this 
world : he was painted lame ; for wealth is usu- 
ally very slow of acquisition : at the same time 
that he had wings; for *^ Riches,'' as the wise 
man says,** make themselves wings, and fly away." 
. Hygeia, or Health, was a Goddess always re- 
presented under the most engaging-lbrms; for 
health is that blessing, without which all other 
blessings are worthless and insipid, and which 
gives a zest to them all: her smiles were irresisti- 
ble: the colours in her cheek were softer than 
those of the peach, and the brightness of her eye 
inspired gaiety into every beholder : the texture 
of her flesh was firm, and her light and cheerful 
motions were grace itself, for they flowed from, the 
hilarity of her heart.* 

Hebe, the Goddess of Youth, was the daugh* 
ter of Jupiter and Juno : J upiter was so delighted 
with her extreme beauty, that he made her his cup- 
bearer: her cheeks^ were fresh as the new-blown 
roses, and her flesh was enchantingly dappled, 
white and red : she ifbre a crown of flowers of the 
tnost exquisite richness and luxuriance : once on 
a time however, Hebe happening to fall in an 
aukward manner so as to excite a smile at the 
celestial banquet, the king of the Gods, like an 
earthly monarch, offetided with what he pughtl 

K Luciao. in Timon. 
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to have deemed accident, dismissed her from her 
employment, and took Ganymed in her stead, as 
will be seen hereafter^. 

ItVas the prerogative of Hebe to restore Gods 
and men to perpetual youth at her pleasure: Ju- 
piter^ when he took Hercules, his favourite son 
by an earthly mother, up into Heaven, gave him 
as a mark of his peculiar grace the Goddess Hebe 
to wife '. 

Hymen, the God of Marriage^ was the son of 
Bacchub^, and Venus : according to other ac- 
counts, Hymen was originally the name of a 
young Athenian of extraordinary beauty, but ig- 
noble origin, who fell in love with one of the 
most illustrious maidens of that city : in pursuit 
of the object of his passion, he disguised himself 
in female attire and joined a procession of Athe- 
nian virgins to Eleusis : a pirate-ship touched at 
Eleusis, and carried off many of the virgins, and 
araoiig. them Hymen and his mistress: Hymen 
laid'^a plan in concert with his fellow-captives, 
to destroy the pirates, and deliver the prisoners : 
he brought the vessel in triumph into the port of 
Athens: his citizens called upon him to name 
the reward they should give him for having per- 
formed so signal a public service : he asked their 
consent to marry one of the maidens he had deli- 
vered : thus he obtained his mistress's hand ; and 
their wedlock was so fortunate, th at it grew after ward 
into a custom to invoke his name on all occasions 
of marriage, and to pray that (he couple now 
united might be as happy as Hymen and his bride^ 

^ Serv. in Virg. ^n^ i. 28. i Horn. Od. A. 601. 

k SeiL Med. 110. 

^ Serv. in Virg. ^n. i. 651. SchoL lioi^ II. o** 4^3,^ represents 
Hymen as an Argive. 
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The attributo of Hymen were 9, garland of 
roses and marjoram^ a saffiron*coloured robe, and 
a torch". 

Fame ia a Goddess beautifully describe^ by 
Virgil* ! she is one of the Titans: she is in per-* 
petual motion, and though of small stature at 
nrsti grows and enlarges by ^oing, till her. head 
touches the skies: her bpdy is clothed with fea^ 
thers, and under every feather she has an eye to 
observe, an ear to hear, and a tongue to repeat 
all things: she never sleeps: by day you may 
often see her perched upon some high tower, that 
she may enjoy the more extensive prospect ; and 
by night you may be startled with the whizzing 
of her wings, as she goes from town to town and 
from country to country, spreading rnmoQrs, some 
true, and many false. 

Liberty, — ^Hhe mountain nympb^ s^^t X<W 
berty," as Milton calls her, — you mpy tbinl{:.w)l^ 
ther she was worshipped by the ancient tjf^^i'f^ 
and Romans, who owed every thing to ber|. tt^ir 
courage, their virtues, their arts, and their glory, 
and who prised her more than life ( the ^figur^ 
under which she was represented expressed evpry 
thing frank, iogenuous, and superior to &ari 
there was nothing about her wild, turbulent and 
restless : she seemed to know her own powers, aa4 
to repose in them a spb^r and enlightened epufi^ 
dence : her emblems were, tbp wand with whinb 
the magistrate touched a slav^) APd th§ pHeup^ 
pr cap, so often spoken of by the n^me of th^ 
*^ cap of liberty, which he put on hi$ h#^» 
when he was admitted to hb freedom. 

# Sen. Med. «7. CatuU. U. 7. > JBn. sy. 17Si, 
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• CHAP. XVII. 

OF DEMIGODS. 

Recapitulation. — Origin of the Demigods. — Inachns. — 
lo changed into a Heifer — and watched by Argus 
with a Hondred Eyes. — Phaeton — ialls mm the 
Chariot of the Sun, and is drowned. — Ogyges's Flood. 
*-*Cecrops, Half-Man and Half-^rpeut. — Erichtho* 

' uius, with Dragon's Feet.-^Cruel Treatment of Phi- 
lomela by Tereus. — Jealousies of Cephalus and Pro- 
cris. — ^llie Flood of Deucalion. 

Having finished the history of (he Goda of 
* the(jfB^kii|^. strictly so called, I will now give you 
. 1^ 9C^UBt of an inferior order of personages, 
'piit.whd make a conspicuous figure in the ancient 
fliiythology, aud are sometimes called Demigods^ 
a^d 8<ynetimes Heroes ; these personages are uq- 
derstobd to have had for their parents on one side 
a God^ and on the other side a mortal. 

The undisputed Gods of the highest order, or 
the remotest antiquity, that we read of in tlie 
Grecian mythology, may be divided into two 
classes, the allegorical and the personal. 

It is not to be supposed that the more anciept 
Gods, as they are called, such as Cbsios, Tellus, 
CgbIus, Tartarus, Erebus, Darkness and Nigbt, 
ever were men and women : they seem to be 
merely names for the conceptions of the mind) 
and aif explanation, partly poetical, and partly 
philosophical, of the origin of tbingsi it is to 
,be rc^memJbered that the an^^i^ts ^Ker^ all Qf f»pi- 
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nion, unlike to that which we are taught in the 
Holy Scriptures, that the matter of which the 
world is framed was eternal. 

After the allegorical beings of the GreciaiVmj- 
thology, we come to those that I was calling per- 
sonal : the accounts handed down to us of the fa- 
mily of Safurn, and the family of Atlas, have 
strongly the air, however disfigured by faMes, of 
having a foundation in real history: Jupiter,, and 
Mercury, and Prometheus, and the rest, ia all 
probability* once were men. 

These personages however were the foundation . 
of the Grecian mythology; and, though the 
Greeks made Jupiter a native of Crete, and so of 
the rest, this seems to have been the fruit of a 
national vanity : there is every reason to believe 
that they received their notions of the history and 
attributes of these Gods, together willi their ci- 
vilisation, by tradition from some more ancient 
people: the family of Saturn and the family of 
Atlas once were men, but it is not possible for 
us to discover in what age or what quarter of the 
world they lived. 

Of the Demigods the aceounts we litrve re^ 
ceived is somewhat less obscure: the notion of this 
rank of personages originated in the flattery ad- 
dressed by the Greeks to the powerful and pros* 
perous, or the gratitude they felt for certain emi- 
nent benefactors of mankind : having already 
fixed their ideas of the family of Heaven, per- 
sons who were the proper objects of worship pub- 
lic and private, they pretended that the human 
creature whom they chiefly loved or feared, had 
a God, one of the heavenly habitants, for his* 
father or his mother. 

In ancient timesy when science was least per-i^ 
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fected, the haraan mind was most open to dela« 
sion : it is in sach times that men believe in ap- 
paritiolis, and prodigies, and enchantments, and 
sorcery, and witchcraft: it was as common for a 
Greek of the earlier times to think he saw a God 
as a ghost: and the compliment that a God came 
down from Heaven to give commencement to his 
being, was perfectly acceptable to a great man 
of antiquity. 

One of tne latest, and therefore one of the most 
notorious examples of this is in Alexander the 
6reat% who lived only about three hundred 
years before Christ : he gave out that he was be- 
gotten by Jupiter in the form of a serpent : no 
courtier had any chance of preferment witli him 
who did not profess to believe this : he led his 
army many hundred miles across burning sands 
to the temple of Jupiter Ammon in Lybia, that 
he might obtain from the oracle a confession 
that this account of his birth was true: Alexan* 
der tlje^^reat lived in a time of too much refine- 
ment and knowledge to admit so foolish a story: 
he did nit succeed ii% imposing it upon his coun- 
try men. ^ 

One observation it is reasonable to make here ; 
an improper representation lias sometimes been 
given by satirists of the moral character of Ju» 
piter : they have described him as for ever think- 
ing of falling in love with women, and playing a 
thousand unlucky pranks: it is plain however 
that this is no part of his proper and original cha- 
racter : the history of the Demigods is the ap- 
pendix or supplement of the Grecian mythology, 
by which the first gravity and sobriety of itscha* 

° Plut. in Alexand. 
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racter were corrupted : the reason that Jojtttor if 
represented as falling in love with a multitude of, 
women, is not from f|ny licentiousness in his own 
disposition, but because every hero was ambitious 
to be a Demigod: the teachers of this religion 
did not perceive till too late, that hy this mean^ 
they were ascribing to the first of their Gods an 
indecent and libertine disposition: though this 
circumstance however has been much misunder«* 
stood, it is a strong argument of the ifnperfection 
and weakness of the religion of the Greeks, thi4 
it was susceptible of so unseemly a corruption* 

The oldest personage in the annals of Greece Inv 
longing to the history of the Demigods is Inacblis*^ 
who founded the city of Argos in Pelpponneaut 
according to the most received chronology in th^ 
year before Christ 1856 : he is said to have been 
the spn of Oceanu^ and Tethys, and consequently 
the brother of the rivers, of Doris the wife of 
Nereus, -^nd of the other nymphs the Oceanides: 
Inachiis was in fact the name of the riv^^hicb 
flowed by the city of Argos, and this, is preoably 
the origin of the fabulous parentage aligned to 
the founder of the city. 

The beauty of loi, the daughter of Inachus, 
was so great as to inspire the bosom of Jupitesr 
With love; Juno did not like that the king of 
Gods and men should think any female, handsome 
but herself: finding that he was absent from his 
H^ual abode of Olympus, she suspected that 
beauty was the cause of his wandering: she 
looked, down through the transparent sky of a 
summer's day,, and saw a thick cloud over-hang«> 
iog a meadow near Argos: Jupiter was under* 

9 Apolio4, ii. 1. i Ov. Met* i. 583 et seq^ 
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MUb tile eloudy paying camtlimeatg to the 
bright ejes of lo: Jano baatoned to the spot, and 
Jupiter had just time to change bis mistress into 
a beautiful heifer: <^ Whose heifer is that?'* said 
the queen of Heaven : ^^ I know not/^ answeved 
Jupiter: *^ Give it to me,*' replied Juno: Jupi^ 
ter could not refuse her a gift apparently of so 
little value. 

Juno knew well enough the nature of the pre* 
sent she had obtained, and determined to pieieiH 
any future private conversations between lo and 
her husband: she accordingly committed the 
caie of her beautiful heifer to Argus, a very ex- 
traordinary sort of person, who bad no less than 
a hundred eyes; and as he never slept with more 
than two at a tirae^ Juno thought she could not 
consign her prisoner io a more trust-^worthy 
keeper : Argus chained her up «vcry night, and 
fed her in sight along the banks of the Inachus by 
day, where her father, admiring the beauty of 
the hglfer, would often pat her fair sides, and 
feed^er with flowers out of bis hand, without 
suspecti«g that it was his daughter : at lei^gtb 
Jupiter, pitying her misfortune, sent Mercury to 
her relief: Mercury disguised himself likea shep- 
herd, and first played Argus a tune, then laid 
him asleep with his wand, and at last cut off his 
bead : Juno took the hundred eyes of Argus, and 
stuck them in the tail of her favoprite bird, which 
is now called the peacock. 

Yet not for this did Juno remit her vengeance 
against lo: she drove the heifer mad, and in her 
madness lo fled into Egypt : Jupiter at last inters 
ceded with Juno, and promised never to speak to 
lo again : she was then permitted to resume her 
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former shape: fipaphus ^ras the «oq of Japtter 
and lo: in Egypt to and Epaphas assumed the 
names of I sis and Orus. 

There was a famous dispute', or contention for 
superiority, between Epajphus, the son of Jupiter, 
and Phaeton, the son or Apollo; and the cata* 
strophe that ensued on this dispute is of a very 
extraordinary nature. 

The parentage of Phaeton is somewhat obscure: 
Ovid* says that his mother was Clymene, one of 
the Oceanides : if Phaeton was a God both by 
fiither and mother, it does not seem quite regular 
that he should be subject to death, as we shall 
find that he was : his reputed father was Merops, 
king of the island of Cos. 

Phaeton and Epaphus engaged toeetber in the 
same sports: Phaeton did something Epaphus did 
not like: ^^ That is not fair play,*^ said £pa{^us, 
** and I will have nothing more to do wiHi ydu*:" 
*^ I insist upon it, it is,'* replied Pbactoi! : ^^ and 
I will not give it up : I would hare you n^now 
I am the son of Apollo, and as good as^^u at 
any time:'* " You the son of Apollo!" cried 
Epaphus : ^* your mother may have told ^you so : 
but to my knowledge it is all a lie.** 

Phaeton went away in great dudgeon to hear 
his mother called a liar : ^^ Tell me, said Phae* 
ton to her, *^ the truth, and . give roe proof of 
my high birth :*' ^^ By this light,** answei^d Glj^ 
mene, ^^ you are the son of Apollo ; and, if I say 
an untruth, I wish 1 may die, and never see his 
beams again : but, if you do not believe me, go 
and ask your father; 1 will point out to you the 
road.** 

» Ov. Met, i. 747 et seqq, » Id. i, 756. 
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Phaeton set oat, and soon arrived at the palace 
of the sun: Apollo saw him coming, advanced 
toward, and embraced him : '^ My dear son,*' 
said the God, ^* child of promise, son that I shall 
never need to be ashamed of!'* ^^ Alas,'* said 
Phaeton, fixing his eyes upon the ground, ^^ I am 
insulted by ray play-mates, and told that ray re- 
lation to yo:u is all an invention of my mother: 
now, oh, father, light of the world ! if you are 
indeed my father, give me demonstration of it, 
and grant my request!*' Apollo called Styx io 
uritness that he would. 

^' All I ask,** said Phaeton, ^^ is that for a single 
day, I may drive the chariot of the sun, and thus 
make the circuit of the world :*' '' Alas," replied 
Apollo, extremely disturbed, ^^ you know not 
wh^ you ask : are your stripling powers equal to 
giM^ing^the chariot up the steep ascent at break 
ofaay, and down prone into the ocean again in 
the evening?'* the further to dissuade him, Apollo 
descm^ the ongovernableness of his horses, whose 
breain was fire; and the monsters, the bull, the 
crab, the lion, and the scorpion (signs of the zo* 
diac) that would beset his way : all was vain. 

Phaeton leaped lightly into the chariot, aad 
seized the reins : the chariot carried no weight ; 
it no longer contained the great author of the day: 
it jolted from side to side : rhaeton could scarcely 
keep his seat. 

At length the chariot climbed the highest hea- 
Tens: it was noon: Phaeton saw the scorpion 
"with claws extended, and black venom pouring 
from his mouth : he was frightened : he looked to 
the east and the west: he was equally remote 
-from the place he had set out from, and the goal 
to which he was travelling: he loolfed to the 
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earth : It was at a frightful dtsfaoce beneath his 
feet: the reins dropt from his hand. 

The horses felt they had no master, and thejr 
i^n awny : they approached the earth t they set 
fire to the mountains, with the forests upon themt 
they dried up the rivers: they almost dried np the 
sea: E«irth, the eldest of the Gods, complained 
to Jupiter of the universal destruction that \ras at 
hand : Jupiter seized a thunderl)o1t, and struck 
Phaeton from the chariot: he fell to the ground, 
and was drowned in the river Po*. 

Phaeton had three sisters, Lampetie, Phaethnsa, 
and Lampethusa : these grieved so incessantly for 
bis tras^ical fate, that Jupiter at length in pity 
tarned them into poplars by the riyer*stde, and 
their tears into amber, a beautiful, transparent 
and fragrant gum, exuding from the trees,«fand 
dropping into the stream ^ « ^ I 

Ogyges was a Demigod Who rs sapposm to have 
lit^ 1764 years before Christ : he was Aason of 
Tellus, or according to others of NeptA4§t and 
feigned in Bceotia : in his time happened a de- 
luge, \vhich so overflowed the neighbouring coun* 
try <rf Attica, that it remaiined under water two 
4ii]ndned years*. 

Alter a lapse of two hundred years Gectops 
<Ame from Egypt, and settled in Attica : he was 
the feunder of the immortal city of Athens; we 
have no particular account who were his parents, 
Imt in his form he is said to have been half a man 
4ind half a serpent*. 

Oecrops had only three daughters, Aglauros, 
Pandrosos and Herse, and was succeeded in the 
throne of Athens, after two short and troublesome 

^ Ov. Met. ii. 1 et seqq. "" Id. ii. 340et seqq. 

* Patis. iz. 5. X ApoUodorus, iii. 1 4. 
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ttsarpationsy by Ericthofiius the son of Vulcan t 
Ericthoiiius had in other respects the form of a 
man, but bis feet were the claws of a dragon : to 
hide this defect he is said first to have invented 
the nse of chariots : when he was born, he was 
shut ap in a basket by Minerva, and delivered in 
charge to the daughters of Gecrops, with a spe* 
cial injunction that they were on no account to 
examine the contents of the basket : Pandrosos and 
Herse faithfully obeyed the Groddess ; but Aglau* 
ros laughed at their timidity, and impiously uu* 
covered the secrets of Minerva'^. 

Herse was belovM by the God Mercury, and 
Aglauros was the confident of their amour : but 
Minerva to punish her disobedience, inspired her 
with envy of her happy sister's fortune } and 
Merapjry, for her envy and ill behaviour turned 
herJ^o a stone': Cephalus was the son ofMer* 
cury ^nd^erse : he was beloved by Aurora, and 
tal^n upmto heaven* : his history has been con- 
SAinSfa^y^Hh that of another Cephalus, the son 
of Deioneus king of Thessaly^ of whom I shfdl 
3peak presently. 

The son and successor of Ericthonius was Pan- 
diob, thefatherofProgne and Philomela: Progne 
became the wife of Tereus, son of Mars, and king 
of Thrace: after five years* mariage, Progne 
said one day to her husband, *^ I am very happy, 
a hsLppf irife, ' a happy mother : yet one thing 
is wanting to complete my satisfaction : I have. 
an only sister: we lived together from child- 
hood : not a word of unkindness ever passed be- 
tween mt I have not seen her these five years : 

y Or. Met iL 5^2 et leqq. ^ > Id. ii. 783 ct leq^. 
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either send roe on a visit to PMIomela, or fetch 
Philomela that she may spend a few months 
with rae. 

Tereus, who iniiihed nothing more earnesdj 
than lo give pleasure to his ivife, set out for the 
court of Pandion, to solicit him to spare his re* 
maining daughter for a short time on a visit to 
her married sister: this was an unfortunate ex* 
pedition : Tereus no sooner saw Philomela, than 
struck with her beauty, he preferred her a thou* 
sand times to his wife: he made a resolution that 
he would put away Progne, and marry her sister. 

As Philomela travelled with Tereus from Athens 
to Thrace^ thinking no harm, her brother-in-law, 
when they came under t lie shadow of a thick 
wood,. judged tliat a fit opportunity to ope;i all 
his wicked tlioughts to his fair fellow-trai^lar: 
Philomela \ias filled with a&tonishmei^t anflmger 



at every word he uttered : she told hjjb mfwas 
her abhorrence and aversion; she roac^a^o|^mn 
path that she would discover the w4p|!li«||a ||u^ 
sister and her father: Tereus humbled TlinJ^fTo 
her, but in vain : if he promised to" d(ssist from 
his project, Philomela thought he onljr designed 
to take a more secret and dangerous way to ac« 
complish it : Tereus in despair cut outvie pocM' 
maiden's tongue, and shut her up in a tower, that 
she might not betray him : he came hipme to his 
wife, and told her a dismal story ho|^.Jber sister 
had died on the road. 

Despair is often fertile in resources : Philomela 
endeavoured to amuse her sad and solitary hours 
with curious works in embroidery: at length she 
made an embroidery of her own story (this she 
could do, though she could not speak), and 
bribed one of her jailors to deliver it to the queen 
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ofTlirace: Prc^ne became acquainted with the 
faorrifoie tale, how Tereus had at once abused 
ber poor sister, and deceived her with abominable 
lies: she loved Philomela so ranch, she thoujy^ht 
she could not live without seeing her : you may 
think then what a shock this story gave her: she 
killed her only son with her own band^ because) 
be ^as the son of Tereus: she did a thousand 
mad things : at length Progne was changed by 
the Gods into a swallow, Philomela into a night- 
ingale, and Tertos into a lapwing : in this form 
each of them still sings of their past woes, and 
repeats a pathetic or melancholy note^. 

Erectheus was the son and successor of Pan- 
dion in^the throne of Athens: he had a daughter 
named Procris, married to Cephalus king of 
Th^^ly : they loved each other much, and 
mig^Kavc been very happy, had they not been 
sa^H[to%e mutual vice of jealousy : Cephalus, 
thatlfeffliglit try his wife's fidelity, came to her 
]ju4|ipl^% and obtained from the Oods Hhat he' 
migbl^^ss upon ber for a stranger : as a foreign 
merchant he tried upon his wife every allurement 
and art he could invent, to persuade her to leave 
her husband, and go and live with him: all was 
firnitlessf till at last he proffered to her accept* 
ance a <^i^et of jewels of the roost dazzling bril* 
liancy ; thi courage of Procris was shaken, and 
ibe faiegttB to yield: Cephalus then threw off his 
disguise, and tohl her who he was. 

rrocris, ashamed, would no longer live with a 
husband, who had discovered her weakness: she 
I went to the woods, and professed herself a foU 
lower of Diana : Diana took pity upon her, as her 

^ Or, Met. tL 424 et seqq. 
1 
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ofience had proceeded no further than thoDghti) 

and contriTfd a acbeme for Procris to make her- 
self even with bei huiband; the Goddess pre> 
senlfd her with a dog that was always sure of hie 
prey, ^ad an arrow that was never knowa to miss 
its a'uni with these she sent her in the disguise 
of a stranger to Cepbalus : Cephalus was very 
fond of hunting; he was exceedingly sorry for 
the loss of his wife, but he did not betieve sbe 
would ever come back again: he was tempted 
with tliese extraordinary giEtsj and at length 
consented to divorce Procris, and live with the 
stranger. 

, Cepbalus and Procris, having seen and for- 
given their mutual trailly* now dwelt'Ar some 
time in harmony together; b 
brought Procris word that C 
tress : they were sure of it, 
could lell her name, which v 
their daily meetings were held 
C.cphalus, fatigued with hunt 
to a particnlar shady wall 
(which is Greek for therefresl 
and cool him. 

Procris went where she 
waited, eager and mottonless 
coming: sure enough she s^ 
pointed time, though she ci 
tress: he approacbed the sp 
expectation: at length faecrii 
guishing voice, " Come, gentle Aura, how i 
pine to meet you !" Procris could bear this no 
K>nger: she made a rustling behind the buabes 
that concealed her: Cephalus thought it was a 
stag: be caught up his arrow that never missed 
its aim, and sto(i<» his wife to the heart: thus 
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Pfocris paid a very severe penalty for her cu- 
riosity*. 

Deucalion was a prince who reigned in Thes* 
saly, about fifty years later than the reign of 
Cecrops in Athens : both he and his wife Pyrrha 
owed their birth immediately to the Gods, he 
being the son of Prometheus, and she the cfaugh- 
t^of Eplmetbeus, first cousins to Jupiter: the 
mother of Pyrrha was Pandora : in the time of 
DeucalioA, Jupiter, exasperaited with the crimet 
and enormities of maakind, seot a flood which 
destrayed.the whole world: Deucalion and Pyrrha, 
the only pious and innocent persons then livingi 
enbar^^ii»/i ««tfll vessel, and alone survive 
^Kjtion of the human race: when the flood 
they landed upon mount Parnassus ; 
wilh their forlorn and desolate si- 
t'esorted to the oracle of Themis 
||d to be near, humbly enquiring 
itr3ction that had taken place mi^ht 
if and ^he ungodly generation which 
isb^refhaced by one more virtAious: the 
oracfe commanded them to cast the bones of their 
'' Great Mother" over their shouldeyrs: they wene 
at firal j^uzsled with this direction, and sh>iid* 
deied M Ihe thought of violating the reoiaint 
of thdp«i^thly or imputed parents: at length 
they discJrered that by their mother the oracle 
de^ignM'Ihe earth, and t!mt the bones of their 
mother were the pebbles scattered upon the sur- 
face: they obeyed the will of the Goddess; and 
the stones cast by Deucalion were turned into men ; 
and those thrown by Pyrrha into women <>• 

^ Ov. Met* vii. 690 et seqq. ^ Id. i. 240 et leqq. 
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CHAP. XVIII. 
OF BACCHUS, GOD OF WINE. 

Jupiter assume<i the Fonn of  BuUi .tuid curies off Eu- 
ropa. — Cadmus^ the Founder of I'hebes. — Semele 
coniiinied by Fire fr«ni Heaveo. — Education of Bnc- 

chun. — Sokmaily o* "" ~ 

His Adventure with 
lory of Bacchus.^] 
Pacific Conquests iii 
tries. — He is attenti 
God, hfaPreceptor.- 
thing he touched in 
into those of an A»8.- 
ment of Lycurgus, I 
to Bacchus. — Funis 
«iid Pahemon. — Aci 

Cadhtjs is otu 
tiage* in the earl; 
over from Pbcenicia 
Boeotia^ (en years 
are not to expect cc 
tory of the ancient 

space of time from ' 

mankind, we read o 
self from one civilie 

of life to the savage inhabitants cff another: Cad- 
mus is said to have first imported letters into 
G^ce, which afterwards surpassed all cotintrica 
•f mankind in the use of lelters. 

* Hend. iL 49, et ir. I4T. 
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We may ivell expect that the Greeks, who 
excelled so much in fable and the brilUaney of 
imagination, won Id adorn with a variety of fic- 
tions the history of so memorable a person as 
Cadmus: and in this expectation we are not dis- 
appointed. 

The following is said to be the occasion of 
Cadnins^a tu^issiii^ oyer from Phoenicia : Agenor 
king of Siaon, liis father, had also a daughter, 
ca^ed Btttopa: Jiipiter fell in love with this 
princess, anil determined to run away with her : 
to. effect this purpose he turned himself into a 
most beautiful milk-white bull, with horns of the 
finest pearl, and iulthis disguise mixed with the 
herds of king Agenor: Europa exceedingly ad- 
mire<i^||e noble animal, who carried himself to- 
viiwdl^^Hh the utmost tamcness, ate the iiow- 
^^^fS^I^Jp^ hand, and kissed the fingers of the 
P^^lK j ^Pf psi^'cfaarmed with his gentleness, 
[iiilli'lj^iml'liili \i mill at length ventured to leap 
iipon'JIdPbcjy^-Jupiter watched his opportunity: 
be stood ujpFthe sea^shore ; and he no sooner 
felt hirdbel^r^syd with the desired burthen, than 
he plqnged inU^ the waves, and swam away .with 
the affrighted maiden to the island of Crete^. 

AgeniM:, afflicted beyond measure by the loss 
of his daughter, ordered his son Cadmus to set 
out in search of her, and added to his commands 
this severe^ injunction, that his son should never 
venture to return till he bad found her: Cadmus 
sought his sister through the world in vain; who 
can expect to find what Jupiter desires to con* 
ceal? at length, in Phocis, near the oracle o^ 
Delphi, he ceased from his wanderings ; and, not 

f Ov. Met. ii. S47 et ieqq[. 
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daring to go back to bis fiiAhcT, asked the direc- 
tion of Apdlo, where lie should fix his abode: 
the oracle told him that, at going out of the 
temple, he ivould see a young heifer, and that he 
vas to follow. this animal till it lay down of its 
own accord ; there he was to fix with bis follow^ 
ers, and to call the country Bceoti», from Bosy 
the Greek name for an ox. 

Cadmus accepted the omen, and on his arrival 
kissed the earth which he was henceforth ta in- 
habit : the next thing be thought of was to make 
a sacrifice to Jupiter: he sent bis followers to seek 
water for his sacrifice: he waited their returo 
from morning till evening, but not one ot them 
came back: he then hastened himself to search 
the cause : they bad found a spring, but it was de- 
fended by an enormous dragon wifh alriplj^row 
of teeth in either jaw, which, the moment aA» urn 
was let down into the fountain, spfaitg\/ort|^nd 
destroyed them: Cadmus killed toe ftc^^^^* 
Minerva appeared to bim^ and dk^ted htm to 
repair the loss of his corapanionrDy sowing the 
earth with the teeth of the dragon: from this ex* 
traordinary seed immediately spriipg up a crop 
of armed men, who, retaining the venomous cha* 
racter of the source of their existence, fell to in% 
stant blows) and were all, except five, killed on 
the spot : these five, warned by the fate of theft 
fellows, struck up a league of amity, and became 
the coadjutors of Cadmus in building the city of 
Thebes s. 

The wife of Cadmus was Herroione, or Harmo- 
nia, who was according to some the daughter of 
Mars and Venus: and according to others sister 

t Ov. Me«. Hi. 1 (t »^q. 
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to Dardanus, the founder of Troy: by heriie had 
ooe son Polydoros, and four daaghters, Ino, 
Agave, Autonoe and Semek: Polydoms was tba 
second king of Thebes'*. 

Semelc, the youngest of the daughters of Cad- 
mus, was the mother of Bacchus: Jupiter, they 
said, became enamoured of the maiden: this was 
the usual fiction by which the Greeks sought to 
do honour to their favourite heroes: by an obvi- 
ous consequence they represented Juno as irritated 
at the infidelities of her husband, full of rage 
against the favourite sultana of the day, and 
nourishing a furious animosity against the strip- 
ling Demigod. 

Jupiter assumed the figure of a man, and in 
that disguise paid his visits to Semele : the bettet 
to secufe her afiections, he however confessed to 
her injctrivate who he was: upon this circum- 
sUtmip tCuno built her project of revenge : she ap* 
pe^llad bifore the young lady in the form of Beroe, 
herVulse, and pretended to be her friend. 

<* How are you sure,'* said this treacherous foe, 
*' that ttfe person who visits you is actually Jupi- 
ter? any audacious adventurer might say that he 
was a God ; and tricks and delusions are abroad 
every where : were 1 in your place, I would re- 
quire him to give me proof of his pretensions: 
nay, if be4>e Jupiter, the thing I am going to re* 
comm^M will afford the most certain pledge that 
he really loves you: say to him the next time he 
comes, that you are tired of being always visited 
thus in masquerade, and beg that at least for once 
he would enter your chamber in the same majesty 
and state, with which he presents himself to Juno 
his wife." 

^ Patts.iz.i. 
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Semele adopted the suggestion of her specious 
adviser : she said to Jupiter, ^^ Grant rae a boon: 
tell me that you will, before I inform you what 
it is :" the enamoured God felt that every thing 
that Semele said was a law Xq him : he swore by 
Styx that he woqld comply with her demand : 
she then disclosed hel* petition: Jupiter at hear- 
ing it was struck \^ith despair: he would have 
stopped her mouth, but it was too late: he could 
not retract his oath. 

Jupiter went away, and presently returned in 
his proper form: the whole apartment was illu* 
mined with the God : lightnings played around 
him, and the roofs roared with thunder: tb« 
countenance of Jupiter was too bright and terri- 
ble for any mortal to look upon: Semele was re- 
duced to ashes in a moment. ^ 

Though Semele died, Bacchus was preserved: 
the infant was found unhurt amidst the ashes of 
his motheif: he was first taken care of by Ino, 
his mother's sister, and afterward committed to 
the tuition of certain nymphs, called Hie nymphs 
of Nyjsa: the place of his education was Naxos, 
one of the islands of the JBgean sea'» 

Bacchus, in the Grecian mythology, was the 
God of wine: and, though in strictness he was 
only a Demigod, one of his parents being a mor- 
tal, yet the importance of the proyinpe which 
was consigned to him, bread and wine being re- 
garded as the two great sustainers of human life, 
gave him a high rank in the religious system of 
the ancients: persons employed in husbandry, 
and who depend for their all upon the mercy of 
the seasons, are usually found to be among the 

^ Ot. Met. iii. S59 tX acqq. 
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nost ptou8 of mankind : eveiy nation has iU 
pra jen for a plentiful harvest, and its thanksgir* 
ings when the fruits of the earth have been ga« 
thered in well r it was therefore impossible that 
IfaeGieekBi amidst the cares of the vintage, should 
not often call upon Bacchus, or should not cele- 
brate his praise in pompous festivals when those 
^ares were concluded r the Dionysia, or festivals 
of Bacchus, as thev were solemnised at Athens, 
have already been described in an early chapter 
of this book. 

Bacchus was ordinarily represented under the 
naked figure of a beautiful young man, but con* 
siderably plump in his face and limbs, as might 
seem best <o befit the generous livihg of the pa- 
tron of the vine, and his countenance expressed 
the merry and jovial caht of thought which wine 
inspires :^he was croivned with ivy and vine* 
leaves, and bore in his hand the thyrsus, a dart 
twined^ roqnd with the leaves of the ivy and the 
▼ine^. 

There is a pleasing story related of the early 
youth of Bacchus: he had already spent several 
years in the island of Naxos, when certain Tyr- 
rhenian pirates happening to touch there, found 
him askep on the sea^shore, and being struck 
with his extreme beauty, determined to carry him 
off, and sell him for a slave: they had already 
proceededit considerable way in their ship, when 
Bacchus ilwoke» 

Bacchus, who was now a blooming and lovely 
boy, wds conscious, it seems, of his divine ori- 
gin and power, and resolved to make hhnseIC 

^ Ipse, racemiferis firontem circuindatus uv% 
Pampxneis agitat velatam frondibus hastam. 

€v.Mettti.S6S^ 
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sport of these audacious robbenx he asked them 
in great apparent terror, how he came there, and 
"If hat they purposed to do with him } one of the 
most artful of the crew replied, ^ Be under no 
terror, sir: you shall suffer no harm from us: 
tell us where you wish to be, and thither we will 
dondact you." " Naxos,'* replied the God, 
" Naxos is my home, and there I wish to be:" 
Naxos lay to the right hand of the ship: the pi* 
rates pushed with all their might for the left, and 
at length made for shore. ^ 

The seeming boy then burst into tears: ** This 
is not my country," said he: " these woods and 
hills and towers are not the woods and hills and 
towers of Naxos!" the brutal sailors laughed at 
his distress, and only rowed the more eagferly for 
the bay: what was their surprise when they 
found their vessel as immoveable as if it had been 
on dry land! they plied their oars incessantly: 
suddenly vines which seemed to spring^out of 
the sides of the ship, twined their branches round 
the oars, and they became immoveable too: the 
Yines climbed the masts, and hung their luxari- 
ant clusters over the sails : Bacchus waved a 
spear he held in his hand, and tigers, lynxes and 
panthers appeared to swim round the ship, and 
play Avith the waves: the pirates, seized with 
astonishment and frenzy at what they beheld, 
leaped overboard into the sea, and Igr. the pow«r 
of the God were changed into dofphins : this 
done, Bacchus caused the vessel onne more to 
float upon the water, and presently arrived, ac- 
companied with his train of tigers, piinthers and 
dolphins, at the place of his r^sidence^ 

^ Ov. Met. ill 597 et seqq» 
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There is no instance in the history of the hea* 
then GodS) where the Greeks have more conspi«» 
cuously done what I have formerly mentioned, 
transplanted the Gods of some foreign nation to 
their own soil, and mixed np bis adventures with 
fictions of their own, than this of Bacchus. 

Of the real historyof the Grecian Bacchus, the 
son of Semele, we know nothing : it may even be 
doubted whether there ever was such a persons 
though it is perhaps more probable that be had 
an existence, and did patronise and encourage 
the cultivation of the vine: but the Greeks found 
the history of an Astatic conqueror, who extended 
bis triumphant progress over Egypt^ Ethiopia, 
Arabia and many other countries, who planted a 
colony on the banks of the f ndus, and who intro- 
duced civilisation and husbandry wherever he 
cariie; and this history they blended after their 
manner with the obscure tale of the son of Semele* 

This conqueror is the most ancient in the re« 
cords of mankind, and his real transactions are 
so disguised with marvellous narration, that we 
do not even know what countryman he was, and 
whence he set out: the Egyptians have done the 
same thing as the Greeks, claimed him for their 
own, and perhaps with as little reason : there ia 
an intimate connection betwe«snthis primitive con« 
queror and the geographical name of Nysa: 
wherever such a town as Nysa is found in ancient 
story, rfis supposed that it owed its commence- 
ment to this mighty conqueror, the Asiatic Bac* 
chus : be is said to have set out from Nysa, a 
town of Arabia nearly ou the sitnation of the pre- 
sent Medina, and to have built Nysa on the Indus 
at the farthest extremity of his eastern conquests. 

The Egyptians relate his history under the 

ift 
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name of Osiris" : his conquests are said not to 
\uive been the fruit of arms and hostility, like the 
conquests of those irho have trod in his steps, but 
of. benefits: his army consisted, not of soldiers, 
bat of men and women in great rauUitudes emi* 
nently accomplished in the arts of rural iodustrjr : 
wherever he came, he taught men the science of 
husbafidry and the cultivation of the vine: where* 
ever he came, he was received with ftfstivity and 
rejoicings: when be entered Ethiopia, which was 
one of his first expeditions, he was joined by a 
band of Satyrs, who for ever after accompanied 
him with songs, with music and dancing: be 
rode in an open chariot drawn by lions : Pan 
and ISilenus, two of the rural deities, were among 
his principal officers: Silenus was the guardian 
and preceptor of Bacchus, and, while the con- 
queror rode magnificently and ia triumph, Silenus 
attended him mounted on an ass*. 

The Greeks having adopted the history of this 
Eastern conqueror, have added to it ^veral ad- 
ventures supposed to have happened to him on 
or near tbeir native soil: while Bacchus was on 
his march along the Grecian coast of Asia Minor, 
Silenus, they say, at one time wandered so far 
from the host that he could not find his way back : 
in this distress he was encountered by some pea- 
sants, who conducted him to the court of Midas, 
king of Phrygia : Midas received him with the 
utmost kindness and hospitality, and Bacchus 
was so grateful to the king for this courtesy to hi^ 
preceptor, that he bade the Phrygian ask what 
be would as a boon, and it should be granted: 
Midafi, in a grasping and foolish spirit, intreated. 

^ H«rod. ii« |44. * Ov. Met. it. 17 et leqq. 
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the Gpod that whatever be touefaecl should be 
turned into gold: Bacchus granted his request: 
if Midatt pot a bit of meat to his mouth, it -be* 
came gold: if he attempted to drink, the Kquor 
was changed to soltd ^old : so that Midas was in 
danger of being starved to d«ath: he prayed 
Bacchus to revoke his gift, who ordered him to 
bathe in the river Pactolus, and he should be 
immediately cured of the horrible ill he had de- 
sired: Midas did so, and from that time the Pac* 
tolus became distinguished from all other rivers 
by rolling over sands of gold**. 

King Midas has become celebrated for another 
adventure nearly connected with this : while Pan 
Desided at the court of Midas, he frequently enter- 
tained the king with Ibe music of his pipe: Mi« 
das was so ravished with the performance that he 
frankly told his guest, he was convinced that his 
ikill in that art surpassed the skill of Apollo: this 
Came tathe ears of the God of music, who being 
not at all pleased with the comparison, con* 
descended to come down from Heaven to con- 
vince Midas of his mistake: Pan played a volun* 
tary before his majesty, and Apollo followed with 
another: the whole f court were convinced of the 
incomparable superiority of Apollo; but Midas 
persisted in his opinion. 

Apollo sAVf that it was to no purpose to exhi* 
bit the wonders of his art to one who would never 
acknowledge he had been in the wrong: to punish 
Midas. for bis obstinacy, betook bis leave, but 
in parting caused two ass's ears to grow upon the 
sides of his majesty's head : Midas was ashamed 
^a this oraaojent, and contrived to have his locks 

• Ov. Met. xi. 85 et teqq. 
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anranged, and bis crown put on so, as to conceal 
his misfortune : he could not however conceal it 
fiDin his barber, whom he enjoined under the 
most dreadful penalty to keep his secret : the bar- 
ber was in the greatest distress: be did not like to 
be banged, and he could not hold his tongoe: 
b^ went out in the marshes, and when he saw 
that no mortal was near him, he stooped bis bead 
to the ground, and whispered to the reeds, ^^ King 
Midas has the ears of an ass:'' in this he thought 
he was safe ; but strange to tell, ihe reeds erer 
after, when moved by the least wind, were found 
to repeat the intelligence of the barber, '^ King 
Midas has the ears of an ass'/' 

By the story of the competition between Apollo 
and Pan, the Greeks may be supposed to express 
their ideas of the superiority of elegant and po* 
lished ar^, as it is to be found in the most culti* 
Tated state of society, over those rude beginnings 
and *^ incondite lays," which nevertheless derive 
a certain power of affording pleasure, from their 
wildness, and the artless simplicity with which 
they are conceived. 

Another of the companions of Bacchus in his 
marches was Triptolemus, son of Celeus king of 
Eleusis near Athens : Triptolemus was a ward of 
the Goddess Ceres : in her travels in search of 
Proserpine, she was received with peculiar bos* 
pitality by Celeus, and she rewarded Ihe virtue 
of the father by her kindness to the son : she saw, 
while she relieved her fatigue under the roof of 
Celeus, a fine boy, the only child of her host^ 
laid in a cradle, and labouring under a fatal dis* 
temper: the Groddess resolved, first to restore him 
to health, and then to endow him with her 

^ Ov. Met zi» 146 et •eq,^^ 
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ciioicest gifls: she fed him with milk from her 
own breast, and at night covered him all orer 
with coals of fire: under this extraordinary treaU 
ment he not only speedily recovered his strength, 
but shot np miracutously towards manhood, so 
that what in other men is <lie effect of years, was 
accomplished in Trtptolemus as in many hours : 
Meganira, his mother, astonished at what she saw, 
could not subdue the curiosity she felt to know 
how all this was effected: she discovered a small 
ehink, by applying her eye to which she could 
observe what passed in the apartment of the God* 
dess: she remained in breathless admiration, till 
the last |>ar( of the process came to be performed ; 
but when she saw her darling son extended on the 
hearth, and the glowing embers heaped upon him, 
she screamed with terror: the operation was dis- 
turbed : it was no longer in the power of Ceres to 
make Triptolemus immortal: what she could, 
she performed : she enriched him with the know* 
ledge of all the arts of husbandry, and sent him 
in her own chariot drawn by dragons through the 
world : it was io this aflfection borne by Ceres to 
the youtig prince of Eleusis, that the Greek re* 
ferred the origin of the Eleusinian Mysteries. 

Though Bacchus marked his passage from 
country to country by the benefits and instruc- 
tions he bestowed, and was in almost all places 
received with eiager welcome, this was not always 
the case: when he passed over from Asia into 
Europe, Lycnrgus^ king of Thrace distinguished 
himself by his opposition to the conqueror : the 
Thracians having planted vines agreeably to the 
methods communicated by Bacchus, Lycurga& 
seized a scythe for the purpose of destroying^ 

<1 ApoUodor.iii. 5. SchoLin Hoxh. H. ^. 130. 
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tfaem : the God, offended at this instance of con- 
tetnpty struck Ljcurgus with madness: in bis 
frenzy he could not distinguish objects, and with 
the scythe in his band He wounded himself and 
destroyed his only son : an oracle had assured bis 
subjects that they should not taste of the fruit of 
the Tine as long as Lycurgus lived : they cast 
him into prison, and afterward caused him to be 
torn to pieces by wild horses. 

It seems to have been on his return from his 
victorious expedition, that Bacchus found the 
government of Thebes in the bands of Pentbeus, 
the son of his aunt Agave : Pentheus was viceroy 
of Bceotia under Polydorus his uncle : the young 
governor set himself in opposition to those im- 
provements which Bacchus had been spreading 
all over the world r he even sent out his officers, 
and commanded them to lead the God to prison l 
Bacchus submitted^ but he was no sooner lodged 
there, than his chains fell off, and the prison- 
doors burst open : Pentheus next hastened to the 
spot where the Bacchanalian ceremonies were to 
be celebrated, and determined to interrupt them ; 
in reality it may be suspected that it was the ex- 
travagance of the Bacchanals that excited the vir- 
tuous displeasure both of Lycurgus and Pentheus i 
Bacchus, irritated at his cousin's obstinate resist- 
ance, struck his relatives with a sudden delusion : 
they no longer knew Pentheus : they thought 
they saw a wild boar which had broken into their 
vineyanls, and was destroying their vines: under 
the influence of this infatuation, the mother and 
aunts of Petheus made a furious assault upon him : 
they slew him, and tore him limb from limb'. 

Xno, the eldest of the aunts of Bacchus,, and 

' Ot. Met iii. 513 et tcqq. 
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Vi\io bad also been bis nurse, had by that means 
excited the displeasure of Juno : to wreak her 
vengeance upon tbi^ unfortunate female, Juno 
struck her husband Atbamas with madness: 
Athamas met his wife and her two little sons, and 
thought them a lioness and her whelps: believing 
this, he caught up the eldest, and dashed out 
his brains: I no, terrified with the shocking spec- 
tacle, fled with the youngest, and plunged into 
the sea, where they were turned into marine deities 
by the names of Leucothoe and Palaempn '. 

Another misfortune is related of the children of 
Cadmus: Autonoe, the youngest of Baccbus's 
aunts, had a son named Actseon, who was ex* 
tremely fond of hunting: one day as be pursued 
tlie p^'Bsures of the chase., he came to a beautiful 
fountain, environed with trees, and in the mosi 
solitor/^jsituatipn imaginable: this fountain was a 
peopliar favourite with Dianat the Goddess of 
hunting, who^iappened tabe bathing m it naked, 
suxrounded with her nymphs, just as Actaeon cam* 
up: the youth imprudently gazed upon the God- 
dess : Diana felt all the indignation natural to the 
Goddess of Chastity : her quiver was not at hand, 
being left on the shore : she used such arms as 
were within her reach, and filling her joined 
hands with the waters of the fountain, cast them 
Id the face of the hunter : they no sooner touched 
the face of Actaeon than he was changed into a 
stag: his own houndscame up, and pursued him, 
and after a long chase, miserably tore him to 
pieces, while his companions made the woods 
resound with the name of Actaeon, complaining 
that their leader was absent, and did not enjoy 
the glorious sport*. 

. * Or. Met. iv. 416 ct seqg. « Id. iii. 138 et ieq<|. 
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CHAP. XIX. 

OF MINOS AND THE MINOTAUR. 

Minos, the Son of Jupiter and Europa, is cbos€n King 
of Crete — marries Pasiphae, Daughter of the Sun.— 

Birth of the Minotaur. — Idaei Dact^li. Daedalus, 

the Athenian Artificer — murders his Nephew — flies to 
Crete — builds the Labyrinth as a Prison for the Mi- 
notaur. — Athenians thrown to the Minotaur to be de- 
Toured. — Nisus and Scylla.-^Daedalus shut up in the 
Labjriuth — flies away with Wings of Wax. — Icarus, 

his Son, falls into the Sea, and is Drowned. -4 

. t- .  

••■ • 'V . 
I HAVE already spoken of (he hianner m 

ifbich Europa was carried oflF by flJupitG|r| fnd 
conducted to the island of Crete: here sbtfKefcaine 
the mother of Minos and Rbadamanthus, {inn<^$ 
celebrated for their justice, and who were sup* 
posed after their deaths to be appointed judges of 
the spirits of the departed in the infernal regions: 
Astcrios, king of Crete, afterward married Eu» 
ropa, and, as she brought him no children, he 
adopted the sons she bad borne to Jupiter. 

Minos ^, king of Crete, after the death of Asle- 
rius, married Pasiphae, daughter of (he sun, or 
Apollo, and was the father "of Androgeus, Ari- 
adne and Phaedra: Minos, amOng his other royal 

▼ ApoUod. iii 1. It is supposed b^ many mythologbts, that 
there were two kings of Crete, of toe name of Minos, he of 
whom the following adventures are related, being in tliat case 
grandson to the Minos, who was the lawgiver of Crete and the 
son of Jupiter and Europa. The statement adopted in the text ii 
according to the chronology of Sir Isaac Newton, 
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posBessions, bad a very beautiful white bull, and 
ragipfaae is said to have ridiculously taken i( into 
her head to fall in love with this ball : she thought, 
I suppose, of the bull whose form Jupiter had 
assumed when he ran away with her husband's 
mother : but what is more extraordinary, the fabu« 
lous history ffoes on to relate, that in consequence 
of this absurd passion Pasiphae became mother to 
a strange monster, half man and half bull, called 
the Minotaur "^^ 

The age of Bacchus and Minos is beyond all 
others the age of the Demigods, and ( hat for this rea- 
son : it was in this age principally that the refine- 
ments of civilisation were introduced into Greece: 
Bacchus taught the cultiration of the vine ; the 
»IdiaJ3actyli, a colony which Minos introduced 
yNo Eutppe, and who are said to have taken their 
name from the Greek word Dactylusj a ^^ fin- 
^^ll ^becsMse, like the fingers of a man, they 
wefeexactly ten in number, invented the manu- 
• fa^ntffe of iron and brass: Minos taught the arts 
of ploughing and sowings and intriKiuced a sys- 
tem of legislation into Crete, which has ever sinc^ 
been the wonder of the world : the Greeks, in 
gratitude to these admirable benefactors of the 
human species, represented them as descended 
%iraediately from tbe-race of the Gods. 

In the period which produced all these inge- 
nious characters, lived a man called Daedalus'^: 
he was a native of Atl>en9 : to him we are said to* 
be indebted for the use of the nxe, the wed^, 
the plummet, and of glue: he first contrived 
masts and yards Tor ships: beside this he carved 
jtatues so admirably, that they nof only looked 

^ ApoUod. iii* 15. 
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as if tbey were alive, bat badaetually' the power 
of self-motion, and would even fly away from the 
custody of their possessor if they were not chained 
to the wall. 

Admirable artists are accssed of feeling keen 
jealousy against a rival ; ^nd acc<vdingly it is 
said of Dsedalus, that having a nephew called 
Talus, who invented the compasses, the saw, and 
other instruments of manufacture, and promised 
to be »s excellent an artificer as his nnde, Daeda- 
ius conceived an ungenerous hatred against him, 
and privately murdered him : for this crime he 
was obliged to fly from Athens. 

From Athens Dasdalus passed into Crete, and 
was employed by Minos to buihi the iamous la- 
bjrrinth of Crete : Minos was ashamed, as walkha 
might, of having such a monster as the Mln6* 
taur born into his family, and intended* .the hi« 
byrinth for hijs prison : the labyrintb^as a woq^ 
derful structure: it covered several, acres ol^ 
ground: it contained a multitude of apartinffttts, 
and the passages met and crossed each other with 
such intricacy, that a stranger who had once 
entered the boilding, would have been starved to 
death before he could find his way out. 

Androgens', the son of Miuosy being arrived . 
at lean's estate, determined to travel into foreigrif 
countries for his improvement : among other 
cities which he visited, be came to Athens ; and 
there, either by accident, or the treachery of 
^geuB king of Athens, met with his death : 
Minos, who was much more powerful than 
^geus, made war upon th# Athenians, nor 
would he be prevailed on to consent to any treaty 

* ApoUod. uulSn 
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of peace, but upon condition that the Athenians 
^ould send every year seven noble yonths and 
as many virgins to Crete, to be devoured by the 
lilinotaur: ive shall see by and by how this nion« 
^ter was destroyed by Theseus the son of i¥]geus. 
\ A memorable circumstance which occurred in 

Sinos's invasion of Attica was this : Megara, one 
. the most considerable towns dependent on 
Athens, was held by Nisus, the brother of iEgeus, 
with the title of king : Minos thought it neces- 
sary to^his success to take this town, and accord- 
ingly saV down with his army under the walls : 
Megara however held out for a long time : the 
hair of king Nisus was as white as snow, all but 
one lock which was of a bright purple colour : 
an oracle had predicted that Megara should never 
he taken, as long as the purple lock of the king 
remained inviolate; in its safety both that of 
~i»u&mid Q^his people were involved^ 
^cylla, the daughter of Nisus, spent much of 
her thife during the siege in an apartment near 
the top of a tower, which overlooked the walls: 
in this apartment Apollo, having visited it ou 
some occasion, once laid down his lute ; and from 
that time every sound uttered there acquired 
a tone of celestial melody : from the wiudow, 
9|||lla employed herself at intervals, in surveying 
the disposition of the field, the camp, the army, 
the sea that almost dashed up against the walls, and 
the Cretan 'fleet : the oftener she looked, the more 
was she struck with the person of Minos, more 
beautiful and nobl^than that of his captains : 
whether he appear A in complete armour, cht laid 
aside his helmet, whether he drew the bow, or 

y Or. Met. viii. 7 et seqq. 
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hurled the javdin, he was still the object of Scytla's 
admiration : most of all, when sli^^hCly aitiredy 
he mounted his war-horse, splendid with capari- 
sons of scarlet and gold, and subdued to his pur- 
poses the temper of his foaming steed, ScjUa 
thought him the most lovely of mankind : Minos 
must be her husband, or she could not endure te 
live. 

As she revolved these thoughts in her mind, she 
taw a thousand obstacles between her and the ac- 
complishment of her wish : she gazed on Minos 
every day, but she had never been seen by him : how 
should she contrive to speak to him ? to be loved 
by him? walls of stone, and watchful centinels 
barred the patd between them : he was hci^.eoaa« 
try^s enemy : at last she thought of one^e^icpeiAient^ 
but iroNi that, when it first suggested it|ell^*^1^ 
shrunk with horror: this was to cut off tlled^tple 
lock of her father, and lay it at the "li^ad^ls fi|i|J 
thus purchasing his gratitude by a sacnfi.ce<of^R 
the affiM^ions of nature : the more she r^Sipted, 
the more she became divided in niifwf :•' oYi one 
side she saw despair, and on the other JLmpietj . 
and sacrilege : in evil hour, she did the'hbrrid 
deed: she went to her father's cbambeif as^he 
slept, and cut off the sacred hair. 

with this pledge of the city's safety, she pi%- 
sented herself confidently before Minos : but he 
drove her from his presence with horror, as the 
disgrace of her sex and her species : he sacked 
Megara, and then sailed with his fleet for Athens: 
Scy lla saw his departure witJkemotions of frenzy : 
she leaped into the sea, sviIRi after the Cretan 
fleet, and seized the stern of the royal vessel : 
Nisus by the pity of the Gods was changed into a 
hawk ; he pursued the flight of his daughter, and 
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with the btird blows of his beak forced her to 
leave hold of Miiios's sliip: Scylla became a lark; 
and the hawk, feeling for ever new the resentment 
of her crime, continues unceasingly to pursue her 
through the world. 

Deedalus was so unfortunate as by some means 
to incur the displeasure of kin^ Minos, who shut 
him up with his son Icarus, I suppose after thp 
death of the Minotaur, a prisoner in his own 
labyrinth : Dsedalus was however too skilful an 
artificer, for there to be any danger that he should 
be long confined any where: he got feathers and 
wax, and made a pair of wings for himself, and 
another for his son, and thus equipped, under- 
took to ily over the walls of the labyrinth, and 
escape into k^^y • Dsedalus, a prudent and ex* 
petfenQQd.. nificer, performed this very well : 
bijt'leartis was thoughtless and venturesome: he 
TVi^Sh.pcoud d^ his wings, and made too many 
fldurisliga^ in his journey : in one of these flourishes 
kppvoached so near to the sun as to melt the 
IX, aod poor Icar^is was drowned in that part 
the j^^ean sea, which from his name is called 

^ Ov. M^t* viii. IBS et seqq. Virg. jflga. vi. 14 et seqq. 
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CHAP. XX. 

OF BELLEROPHON AND CHIMiERA. 

Proetijs, King of Ams. — ^Bellerophon takes Refuge at 
his Court. — Is Beloved by Stenoboea, the Queen.— 
She falsely Accuses him.— -Prcetus orders him to be 
pot to Death. — Bellerophon goes. Mounted on Pe- 
gasus, to fight the Chiinsera. ^His Success. 

THE*«tory of Danaos king of 'Argos was 
formerly mentioned in my chapter of Hell*, 
Danaus* was a stranger from Egypt, who usurped 
the throne of Argos, and deprived tjie family in 
possession; Abas, his grandson, had twochilaren 
that were twins, by name Proetus and. Acrisius^ 
who contended for the throne of Argos. » 

Proetus reigned first, and in his reign hap- 
pened the famous story of Bellerophon : Beliero- 
phon was a prince of Corinth, but was so unfor- 
tunate as in a scuffle to kill his brother Bellerus, 
for which fact he was obliged to fly his country, 
and came to Argos : here, as he was an exceed- 
ingly handsome young man, Stenoboea the wife 
of noetns fell in love with him : but Bellerophon 
did not think he ought to pay his addresses to a 
lady who was already married, and slighted her 
overtures^ Stenoboea felt extremely affronted at 
fais neglect, and to be reven|^d upon him went 
and told her husband a stor^xactly opposite to 
the truth : she said that this stranger, in violatien 

> ApoUodor. ii. 1. 
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6f the laws of hQftpttalitjr, and in defiance of the 
peculiar propriety and reservedness of her beha* 
yioar, ioiportuBed her to leave PrcBtus, and go 
and li?e with him as her husbandk 

Proetas, angfry with the supposed ingratitude 
of Bellerophon, did not wait to examine whether 
the story was true, but determined immediately to 
send him away from his court : aM to make his 
revenge more complete, preteiMm that he wanted 
to employ him in an nohourable mission, and 
gave him letters, which he said were letters of in- 
trod uct ion and embassy to Jobateskingof Lycia, 
fiither of Stenoboea : in these letters rrcetus de* 
sired Jobates, as soon as he had read them to pat 
the bearer to death. 

Bellerophon accepted the employment without 
any suspicion, and was happy to be put in the 
way of renddHng a service to a prince who had 
received him so honourably at his court as Free* 
tos : Jobates felt some reluctance tQ« murder a 
young prince, who without apprehending any 
danger, presented himself before him: and there* 
fore thought it would be enough to send him| 
under pretence of honour, upon some dangerous 
expedition, from which it would be impossible 
for him to come off alive : it happened that the 
borders of Lydia were at that time infested with a 
horrible monster, which has already been de« 
scribed, of the race of the Gods, part lion, part 
dragon, and part ^oat, called Chimaera : Jobate^ 
rescuved to commission Bellerophon to destroy 
this monster, and was satisfied that he could not 
send him to more ceHam death. 

Jobates however was disappointed : Minerva, 
taking pity on the unmerited persecutions to 
which Bellerophon was exposed^ furnished him 
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w.«» tbe winfed hotie Pegwm: Ihm noniited. 
he had the aoVantoge itt the onmbatt be hoTeiea 
lA the air over the momter^e dm; he poanced 
down upon her suddenij, and iniicted a wound ; 
then aaoended into tiie air ; and Ktnming again 
and again to the attack, al iength hid the terrible 
Chimaera beeathiev <»i the grounds 

h Hon. n.{. 151. Sch«iL ia B. ^. IM. ApcModkuw, ik S. te 
UDcr the via of FnttuMi caUed AaUNu P' 
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€HAP. XXL 

OF PERSEUS AND UfiDUSA. 

AcruNiflp Successor to fnetvu. — ^Jupiter cones to Da* 
use to a Shower of Goid.-*DaaM and her Cbiid Fer* 
•eus sent to iea k a Chest<^iifliive ia the DomiiaQiif 
of P^ydectcs, who AJlt ia Love wadi Dauae.— Per* 
seas sent to fetch Jfce Head of Medusaj which turned 
every one who Looked upoo it into Stone.— Atlas 
chaaged ioto a Momitain.— Perseus rescues Andro- 
meda from a SeaHnonster--- turns Polydectes into 
Stoae — accidentally KUb his Oraadfiither — banishes 
himself to Mycenae. 

On ithe death of Prcetua, Acrisius bis twinr 
brottbfir aacended the throne of Argos : he ha4 
one beauliMl 4augbter» called Danae; and an 
4vaole had fired icted thai Danae diould have a 
e&n» iff wbofio Sands her father should be de* 
paired ot life;* to prevent thia, Acrisius built a 
lower of brass,' inaccessible oo every side, and 
shut up his daughter in it: thiis guarded, $he 
w<mld poebaps have ceaiiained childless, had not 
Jupti^r cpaoeived (^ passion for her ; and by a 
very extraordiBary metaa^orphosis having chan^ 
ed himself into a shower orgfold, found his way 
ifaroagh the roof: Danae bote to Jupiter a son, 
ftained Perseus; and, this prince having after- 
ward laid the foundation of the celebrated My- 
oenie, his history has bc^n adorned with many 
e4(AraoKdiaary and fabulous adventures : the Grc« 
oiaa Perseu^ \\k^ the Grecian Bacchus^ has uo 
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doubt been confouiided with some Oriental pro- 
totype; aad the feats of two or of several heroes 
have thus become imputed to one. 

No sooner was Perseus born, than he and hii 
mother by the order of his grandfather were put 
in a chest, and cast into the sea : the chest drifted 
upon the island of Seriphqs, where Dictys, the 
brother of the king of the country, who happened 
to be a-fishing, took them to land, treated them 
with the greatest attention, and committed them 
to the care of the priests of the temple of Minerva, 
by whom Perseus was educated* 

The young prince was now grown up to the 
stature of a man, when Polydectes kingofSeri* 
phos happening to see Danae his mother in the 
temple, fell in love with her, and determined to 
marry her: Danae did notapp||ire of the match, 
and Perseus told the king he "wm Dgsolved never 
to see his mother married without her own con- 
sent: it was the ftshion of these time|| when a 
crabbed old tyrant conceived a dislike, to a hero, 
just arrived at the bloom of manhood^, that he 
packed off the object of his jealous^ upbn some 
dangerous adventure, from wHich ; tbe *tyraut 
hoped that he would never return 4iixo:^ • V~ 
dectes ordered Perseus to go and Elriiifg htm' the 
head of Medusa, one of the Gorgon$,*^^m a cer* 
tain district of Asiatic Tartary where she lived : 
Perseus felt no aversion to the commission, but 
was uneasy at Ihethought of leaving his mother 
all the while in the power of her brutal admirer: 
he dared nor however disobey the king in whose 
country he dwelt. 

I liave already told you the principal particu* 
lars of Perseus's expedition against the Gorgons : 
it was lucky for the young hero^ that, bied in 
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the temple of MtnerTa, he had that Godden foi 
his faithful protector : she knt him her shield^ 
to which Mercury added his wings, and, awaj 
the hero flew ; nor did he ouit his undertaking| 
till he had got the head of Medusa safely pursra 
up in a bag : on his return he stopped one night 
in the dominions of the famous king Atlas, whose 
oiBce it was to support the heavens upon his 
shoulders ; Plenens thought to obtain the hospi« 
tality of this monarch, by telling him that he 
was the son of Jupiter: but Atlas had always 
been the enemy of Jupiter, and therefore bad 
Perseus go about his business, for he should have 
neither rest nor refreshment there : provoked at 
this insult, Perseus took the head of Medusa, 
which had the power of turning every one that 
looked upon it Skto stone, and shewed it to Atlas: 
Atlas felt theefl»cts, and was immediately change 
ed from the human figure into that of mount Atlas: 
in this sttapt^ he was quite as well fitted for sup- 
porting tb^. heavesns as he had been before* 

From tbQ, country of king Atlas, Perseus passed 
over into -fitl^bpia : there the first object that 
caught liis eye as he skimmed along throtigh the 
air, wai Andromeda, daughter of the king of 
Ethiopia, chained naked to a rock on the shore; 
she was {Sf'beautiful and admirable creature: Per* 
sens looked a little longer, and saw a most hor* 
rible sea-monster, cutting his way rapidly through 
the waves, and hastening toward the princess 
that he might devour her. 

The meaning of what Perseus saw was this: 
Cassiope, the mother of Andromeda, was of a 
most dazzling fairness; fair women were probably 
scarce in Ethiopia, where the majority of the in- 
habitants are blacks : in the pridte of her heart 

k3 
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Cassiope boasted tliat she vn Ikimr thaii tlw N6« 
leidtf, the nymphs of the sea : theM Groddeases, 
offended at her boast, applied to Nepiwie to 
give them their revenge: Neptune acccnilingly 
overflowed the kingdom i»ith his iivav^s, and sent 
this monster to devour its inhabitants : theEthio* 
pians applied to the oracle of Jupiter Ammon in 
their distress, and received for answer, that the 
wrath of Neptune wonkl never be appeased, iiU 
Andromeda, the thing in the world that Cassiope 
loved best, was given up as a prey to the monster: 
the king and qiieen refused ; but the people insist* 
ed: they would not consent to be all devoured in 
turns, to save the most beautiful princess in the 
world* 

It was fortunate for Andromeda, that Perseus 
came by just in time : he did not hesitate to at* 
tack the monster, and after a lone battle, killed 
it in sight of the king, queen and 1^1 the court: 
he then carried away Andromeda, and made her 
his wife* 

When he came back to Seriphos^ the first 
thing he saw, was Polydectes ledding Uatiae t« 
the altar where they were to foe married : Danae 
had begged off the evil day for a long wl|ile, and 
intreatra that the king would spare faer^ at least 
till her son returned from the expedition upon 
which he had sent him : Polydectes was satisfied 
he never would return, and at last would be put 
off no more : in the midst of the ceremony ]ref« 
sens arrived : *' If," said the hero, ^* I have 
happily accomplished my adventure, tlien, O 
king, consent to grant me a boon in fK«ni :*' 
^* Yon have not acoomplisfaed it," said Poljrdeo- 
tes : " but, though you had, I will stiU nmrry 
your mother i** and so saying, he mdety seiaed 
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her haad : Peneas produced the head of Medusa; 
and, Polydectes and his wicked favourites look- 
ing at the head to see that all was right, they 
were immediately turned into stones: Perseus 
having finished his expeditioAi returned to Mi« 
nerya. Mercury, and the other Goda, the wea- 
pons they had supplied to him, and gave to his 
{>atrone8s besides, the head of Medusa as an ob« 
alion, which she ever after wore upon her shield, 
or accotding to others upon her breast-plate. 

P^seus was now eager to return home to Pelo* 
ponnesus, the country of his mother; he landed 
at Larissa near Argos, where the priacipal per* 
sons of the city were just then celebrating certain 
splendid games: Perseus joined in the games, 
and woo many prises : at length be took up ji 
disk, or quoit, to throw at a mark : Acrisiua, hi« 

fraoidfatber, was present, though both be »nd 
^erseus were unknown to each other s the quoit 
struck the foot of Acrisius, and ocoasiQped a mor» 
tifioation, and the old king d>ed : thus was the 
prediction of the oracle fulfilled : Perseus, though 
be bad been cruelly used by his grandfather when 
born^ could not bear to think (hat he was the oc* 
casion of his death : be resigned the crown of 
Argos which now fell to him, to one of his relfr- 
tioos, and became the fouader of the kingdom of ' 
Mycenafs*. 

c .AAolIodor.ii. 4 et teqq. Ot. Met. iv. e06, tt v. I •( IS4<1« 
Uor, Cann. lib. iii. Q4. ie« 
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CHAP. XXII. 

OP THE FAMILY OF TANTALUS. 

Felops arriTes in Greece.*— Wiiu Hippodamia by Fnuid 
in a Chanot-raec.— Atreus kills tbe Son of bis Biotber 
TfayesteSy and server up the Flesh to him for a Ban- 
quet—Arrogance of Queen Niobe.— She loses all 
her Children at once. — Is tamed into Marble.-* 
Arachne becomes a Spider. 

At the same time that Perseus lived^ came 
into Greece another famous hero, Pelops the soo^ 
of Tantalus: from this hero the peninsula of Pelo^ 

EonnesuS) now called the Morea, is supposed to 
ave taken its name: I have already spoken of 
the early youth of Pelops, how he was murdered 
by hisfatber, and restored to life by the Gods. 

Pelops succeeded his father in the throne of 
nnrygia, and was a near neighbour to Tros king 
of Troy : Tros had a son called Ganymed, so beau- 
tiful a boy that Jupiter took^ him up into Hea- 
yen, and made him his cupbearer^: Daidanus 
thought Pelops had kidnapped him : he went to 
war against Pelops, and droye him out of his do* 
minions: this was the cause ofPelops's coming 
into Greece. 

When the exiled prince reached the shore, 
the first news he heard was of the great beauty of 
Hippodamia, daughter of CEnomaus king of 
Elis: an oracle had predicted that OSnomaus 

* Ai)oUod.iii. li. Hon.ILy. 8SS, 
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should perish by the hands of his son-in-law : he 
determined therefore that he would have no son- 
in-law : but, as all the world was in love with 
Hippodamia, (Enomaus was driven to contrive 
some means to bafle the importunity of her 
lovers: he issued a proclamation that whoever 
aspired to the hand of his daughter, should first 
engage in a chariot-race with him : if they con- 
quers in the race, the hand of Hippodamia was 
to be their reward : if they were vanquished, the 
bargain was they were to be put to death : (Eno» 
maus was the best chariot-driver, and his horses 
the best horses, in the world: yet, so irresistible 
were the charms of Hippodamia, that thirteen 
illustrious lovers had already accepted the terms, 
and lost their lives: Pelops oflfered himself the 
Iburteenth : be however went cunningly about 
the business: he offered a large bribe to Myr* 
tilus, the groom of king CEnoroaua, who, se» 
duced from his fidelity, privately took out the 
pin which confined one of the wheels of his mas- 
ter's chariot: the wheel came off in the course, 
and*CEnomans was killed by his foil : before he 
expired however, he called Pelops to him, and 
freely crowned bis marriage with his consent; 
but at the same time intreated him to punish the 
false M yrtilns, and not suffer the example of a 
king destroyed by the perfidy of his servant to 
pass with impunity : Pelops. listened to the re- 

Sicst of the dying king, and with his own hand 
rew Myrtilus into the seaS 
Atreus, the son, or as I should rather think 
the grandson, of Pelops and Hippodamia, mar* 
ried JBrope, the daughter of J^urystheus tht 

• Find. OL «• 95. Schol. m Horn. II. $. 104L 
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grandson of PeraetaS) ahd as EtrrjrstheM kad fto 
male issue^ succeeded hhn in ilre Arone of My* 
cens : tbe quarrel of Airetis and his brother Thj* 
estes has been rendered fannite by tiie Greek 
poets : Thjrestes was fcnid «of his brother's wife, 
and Atreas became jealous : the qaeen hvooglit 
him a son, and Atrens believed it to be the son of 
Thy estes : rage rankled in the breast of the ha^ 
band, bnit betook noTiotioeto bis brother: he 
invited him to a feast, and pfretended that they 
were the best friends in the world: in the mean 
time the cruel Atreus killed the child that was 
just bom, and caused htm to be served «p in a 
dish to Tbyestes, whom he believed to be tbe 
father : it is said that tbe son went backward, 
and the day suddenly became as dark as night, 
because Apollo could not endure to witness so in- 
famous a spectacle^. " . ^ . 

Pelops nad also a sister called Niabe, who is 
famous in the Grecian mythology : Niobe was 
married to Amphion, tbe son of lasus .kuig of 
Orchomenus, to whom she bore seven sons and 
seven daughters, the most promising yotitbs, 
and the handsomest maidens ever seen : who so 
happy as queen Niobe? she loved her children, 
as a mother ought to do; but, sh6 was, as perhaps 
the mother of promising children is apt to be, 
a little too proud of them : prosperity made her 
haughty and vain : her children loved her; but 
few other people could bear the insolence of her 
manners. 

Among other things, she thought proper to in- 
sult Latona, the mother of Apollo and Diana: 
•* Latona,'^ said NiobCi " we are always told 

f Lucian. S8tttni.0T.Tnit, ti.*d91. 



if 4jie h^pi^t 0^ mothen : wb^ U ber happU 
P989 compared with mine? she is the mother of 
QbIw iwQ pbildren : I might lose twelve of mine, 
9aa yet bo9st myself the eqa^ of LatQpya ; by 
tbe namerousaess of my progeny I am secured 
H^niost the stacks of fate. 

A superior does not love to be insulted by ap 
inferior: the Gads of the Greeks, as they were 
ja sp9^ things but a little higher than mortals^ 
mrere suppoisea to be particularly jealous of th^ 
iionours due to them : Latona was oflended witb 
i!ki^ senseless speeches of queen Niobe, and com* 
plained of theip to her children: Apollo and 
IMana cam§ down from heaven to the plains of 
Prchomenus^ and slew with their arrows all the 
pMldreq^f J^iobie: the unhappy queen saw her«p 
j^lf herefl; of her whole family ^t once. 

Tbis melons nothing more than that queen 
Niohe k)6t all her children by a contagious dift» 
e^ise i, Apollo^ as I have before told you» was the 
Ood,of pesiileoces: tbe Grecian genius has dressed 
up the sioxy in all the magnificence of poetry and 
religion : strip it of this, and it is nothing more 
than a striking illustration of the uncertainty of 
human possessions^ and the folly of the pride of 
man. , 

What can be more diflerent, says Ovid, than 
the same Niobe before and after this event? be-» 
fore it, she turned up her eyes to heaven, she 
shook her beautiful tresses on her shoulders in dis* 
dain, and defied the Gods: before it, she was 
disagreeable to her own subjects and servants : 
now she might have been an object of pity even 
to an enemy: one son did not die, ere another 
sickened, and the daughters, while they tended 
their languishing broth^rs,^ or put on mourning: 
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for their funerals, were seized with the same dis* 
temper: Niobe mourned for ever, and reused to 
be comforted : she moved neither limb nor fea* 
ture: her eyes were fixed; her cheeks became 
white and colourless: gradually and insensibly 
the changed into marble, a perpetual monument 
of human vanity and impiety*. 

Arachne, the countrywoman of Niobe, fell a 
victim to a similar folly : she was a most cnrious 
artificer in needlework: she wrought figures in 
tapestry: her pictures perhaps were as exquisite 
as those which have lately been exhibited in wool 
or in velvet: she was proud of her proficiency; 
and as Minerva is the Goddess of needlework, she 
challenged Minerva to surpass her: the Goddess 
condescended to the trial, and having evinced 
her superior skill, Arachne became so mortified) 
that she hanged herself: Minerva changed her 
into a spider : in this degraded condition the un« 
happy artist still pursues ^ similar occupation; 
but her works are universally despised, and every 
housewife sweeps them away with her besom^* 
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CHAP. XXIII. 

LOVES OF THE GODS. 

Apollo and Daphne. — Daphne turaed into a Laurel.— 
Diana and Endymion. — Diana kisses Endymion in his 
Sleep. — Venus and Adonis.— Adonis killed by a Boar 
—restored to Life for Six Months in every Year.— 
Cupid and Psyche.— -Psyche carried away to an En* 
chanted Palace.— Envied by her Sisters. — Psyche re- 
solves to see her Husband. — Dismal Effects of her 
Curiosity. — She is taken up to Heaven. — Baucis and 
Philemon. — They give ap Entertainment to Jupiter—* 
and are rewarded. — Pyramus and Tbisbe— forbidden 

' to nieetj make Love through a chink in the Wall. — 
Their disastrous Fate. 

Sbsidb the loves of the Gods, which were 
feigned by the Greeks for the purpose of doing 
hononr to their fevourite heroes, there were others 
which seem to hare been invented by them purely 
for the beauty and ingenuity of the tale: when' 
they had once formed the habit of describing the 
Gods in love, they felt a pleasure in multiplying 
such stories; they produced them, not only when 
they wanted to compose a courtly compliment, 
but sometimes out or the mere wantonness and 
sport of their wit: a few of them, to which no 
particular mark of the time when they occurred is 
assigned, I will speak of here. 

Apollo, the God of poetry, is crowned with 
leares of laurel : Apollo, the charioteer of the 
sun, is npon ill terms with the laurel, for the 
laurel flourishes best in the shade: out of these 
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two tbooghts the Greeks omtrived a preUj tale : 
the Greek name for the laurel is Daphne. 

Daphne was the daughter of the river Peneus, 
Peneus that flows through the delightful and far- 
famed vale of Tempe, and the banks of which are 
fringed with laurels: Apollo, just after he had 
killed the Python, met with Cupid : '^ Idle and 
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effeminate boy/* aaid ApoUo in a ieertng manner, 
^* wkat kave yon to do with the bow and the 
qniver ? the quiver is only fit for shoulders such 
as »i«e:" ** Your arrows," replied Cupid, •' are 
proper enough for the conquest of beasts, but 
mine can conquer you : unless then you are wiU 
ling to own yourself a beast, you must confess 
my superior glories :" and saying this, he let fly 
a bolt, and wounded the great Apollo : the ob- 
ject of Apollo's love thus produced, was Daphqe : 
ut Daphne entertained more respect for Diana 
than for her brother ; she loved hunting, but 
shrunk from men; Apollo found her unawares, 
and poured out his passion to her : ^' DapbAe,*' 
said be, ^^ you surely mistake me, or you wouI4 
feel gratified by my love : 1 am no shepherd, as 
perhaps you think: I am the son of Jupiter ; | 
am the Gfod of poetry : I spread light over the 
whole world : accept then my offer, and be my 
wife :^' Daphne did not stay to hear the end ^ 
this fine speech : she slily got further and further 
from the God, and at last took to her heels : nev^r 
was nymph more nimble-footed than Dapbhe : 
Apollo was in love, and would not give her up ; 
she ran, and he ran : he oame so near her, that 
his breath drove aside the curls of ber hair : 
frightened to the utmost, she called upon Jupiter 
for pity, who turned her into a laurel: Apollo from 
that time, since he could not have tbe beasutiful 
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Daphne for a wife, vowed that her tree should at 
least be his; aad so the lauiel became «acred to 
Apollo ^ 

Diana is said to have fallen in love like her bro* 
ther, though slie were the Goddess of Ohastiiy : 
4he ofa^t of her flame was EndymionS a shep^ 
herd of Caria; she saw him naked on the top of 
nottntLatmos, and thought she had never beheld 
80 beautiful a creature : as she was the most bash- 
ful and modest of existing beings, she cast him 
into a deep sleep, that she might kiss him unseen 
and Undiscoveied even by him she loved : every 
night the visited the beautiful shepherd, whom 
Jupiter endowed with perpetual youth, and every 
night she loved him better than the night before :^ 
the meaning of the fable is, that Endymion was a 
great astronomer ; that he passed whole nights 
iipon mount Latmos, contemplating the heavenly 
bodies, and therefore 1 suppose not asleep j and 
that he is said first to have explained the pheno- 
mena of Diana, that is, the moon, and to have 
^guren a just account of their causes. 

The loves of Venus and Adonis are singularly 
&nious : he was the son of Cinyras king of Cy- 
prus: his name is constantly used to this day, to 
^express the perfection of smooth and polished - 
beauty in the male sex : he was exceedingly fond 
of hunting, and as Venus could not leave the side 
of her charmer, she hunted with him : she in- 
treated him however, if he had the lei^t value for 
iier, to confine himself to hunting the hare, the 
fox or the deer, and to abstain from the chace of 
wild beasts : Adonis, though delicate of appear- 
ance, had somewhat of a manly disposition : he 

' Ov. Met. i. 452 et seqq. 
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did not find in his heart always to comply wkh 
the timid counsels of the Goddess: once hunting 
a wild boar, he wounded the ferocious animal ; 
but the boar turned upon hira, and tore him so 
that he died: from his blood sprang the beautiful 
flower, called anemone : Venus was inconsolable 
for his loss, and at length obtained from Jupiter 
that he should return to life for six months ia 
every year ; so that Adonis reviyes and dies in 
incessant succession: there were festivals in his 
honour in Phoenicia, Greece, and other countries^ 
expressive of this circumstance : the solemnity 
continued several days; the first part being spent 
in lamentations for his loss, and tne second in joy 
for his restoration*. 

The story of Cupid and Psyche is more modera 
than any of these, having been written since the 
birth of Christ: it is too beautiful however to be 
omitted : Psyche, the daughter of a king of I 
know not what country, was so wonderfully hand« 
some, that the people mistook her for Venus, and 
almost adored her : the Goddess of Beauty was 
exceedingly ofiended with the mistake, and de* 
termined to punish Psyche : she spoke to Cupid 
her son, and commanded him to make the prin- 
cess fall in love with the most stupid, deformed 
and base-looking clowti in her father's dominions : 
Cupid set out on his commission; but he no sooner 
saw Ps3rche, than instead of punishing, he fell in 
love with her : afraid liowever of his mother's dis- 
pleasure, he resolved to^arry on the afikir secretly : 
he caused the Wert Wind to take her from her 
father's house, and convey her to an enchantod 
palace: here, as soon as it was night, Cupid came 

I pv. MeL X. 515 et tcqq. Bion* Epitaph. Adoiw 
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to her in the dark^ and with all the ceremoates 
compatible with the situation, made her his bride* 

Psyche was the joun^^t of three sisterB: the 
eldest was married to an-iU tempered tyrant, and 
the second to a drireller: they envied exceedingly 
what their younger, sister told them of the wonders 
of her marriage: though she had never seen her . 
hnsbuid, nor heard his name, yet she could tell 
of the beauties of his enchanted palace (for if Cn* 
pid left heriieibie the dawn, she staid as loog as 
she pleased), of the silver voice of the bridegroom» 
and the million passionate and charming things 
he said to her. 

To be revenged upon Psyche, the sisters deter* 
mined one wav or other to put an end to her hap- 
piness: they had no doubt that the husband had 
reasons for hb concealment, and believed that be 
would desert Psyche, if he found himself thwarted 
in this respect: they reminded her of an oracle 
which had said that she should marry a clown or 
a monster: <^ for their parts they had no doubt 
that this new husband, though his lips were soft, 
had the fins of a fish, and the tail of a dragon :" the 
poor young princess could not bear this thought, 
and could not get it out^of her head: she cried all 
day long: the sisters provided her with a dark 
lanthorn that she might make the discovery, and 
a dagger that she might stab him if he proved a 
fiend-Uke monster. 

The next night Cupid was no sooner asleep, 
than Psyche got out of bed, and fetched her lan- 
thora and dagger; what was her surprize, and 
what was her joy, when instead of a monster, she 
saw a young creature beaming in every part with 
celestial beauty ! she could never make an end of 
admiring: in her transport she carelessly let fall 
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a drop of burning wix apcHihis polialied Aoalcfar:. 
Cupid awoke. 

The palace now vanished, and Psyche was left 
alone on a desolate rock t Venus discovered the 
secret of Cupid, and was bejond measure exas* 

ferated : she directed all her vengeance against 
sjche, who had first passed for the God&ss of 
Beauty, and now had seduced her child from his 
obedience: she imposed upon her impossible 
tasks: slie subjected her to unheard-of torments : 
Jopitef at length was moved to pity: he to<^ up 
Psych^to Heaven, made her immortal, and gave 
her as a wife to Cupid in. the face of the celestial 
inhabitants''. 

A story of another kind respecting the intercourse 
of Gods and men, not well knowing to what plaoe 
to assii^n, I will mention here: Jupiter had beard 
of the pride, the msoferit^ and lioentiousness of a 
certain district in Phrygia, and determined to ob« 
serve the fact with his own eyes: he disguised 
himself as a traveller, and took with him Mercury, 
his confidential servant: aloOe, and unrecom* 
mended by any pompons appearance, they visited 
the house of many a rich man, and knocked at 
many a portal: at all they Were refused refresh* 
•ment and shelter: neither the rich nor those who 
enjoyed a moderate competence, would afford them 
any civility: at length they came to a hut, the 
poorest in all the province, and knocked there. 

This cottage contained two inhabitants. Phile- 
mon and Baucis, an old labourer and his wife, 
who had married young, and weye now sinking 
into decrepitude: the good cotiple saluted the 
strangers kindly, and invited them in : you could 

m Apiileti M«L It. et ▼. 
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not enter the eottage-door wilhoiit stoopii^ : the 
old mstics stirred tbe firey and drew a beoch : the 
table had only three le^, and one of them was too 
Aort ; bat Bancis mended that by putting a shard 
underneath : they prepared for the Gods a rasher 
of bacon and a sallad, and roasted them some eggs s 
they added a plate of olives, and a small pitcher 
of new-made wine : they gave the best that they 
had : the Gods ate, and were pleased with theur 
hosts: the good man and his wife were however 
surprised to find that, however often the pitcher 
was resorted to, the quantity of wine continued 
the same^ while the quality evidently improved* 

Baacis and Philemon could no longer doubt 
that their guests were more than mortal: sacrifices 
were the mode of the Grecian religion, and they 
hastened to fetch one poor solitary goose they bfiu 
in their back*court, to make a sacrifice of her: ^he 
goose ran fieist for her life; the feeble old couple 
could not overtake her: at length the poor animal 
took refuge in the bosom of Jupiter, who forbad 
her to be killed : he added, that he and Mercury 
had come from Heaven to witness the guilt of the 
distriet, and were now resolved to sweep the whole 
race from the earth : the two Gods invited their 
hosts to climb the neighbouring mountain, and 
liided their faltering steps : Baucis and Philemon 
had no sooner reached the top, than looking round, 
they saw that a miraculous torrent had swept 
away all the houses and their inhabitants to the 
sea, while their cottage only remained. 

" Now," said Jupiter, *< that 1 have inflicted 
justice on your wicked countrymen, tell me, my 
good old dclver and dame, what favour 1 can 
bestow on you, and it shall be granted :" ** Please 
your Godships," answered they, •* we desire no- 
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thing more, than that we may spend the small 
remainder of our lives in your worship, and fa 
gratitude for this signal presenration ; and that,^ 
as we have lived so lon^ together, and ar& of 
the same age, you woula bestow upon usr the 
mercy, that at last we may die in the same 
hour." 

Jupiter immediately turned the cottage in 
which he had been so hospitably received into a 
magnificent temple, in an apartment of which 
Philemon and Baucis lived in quality of priest 
and priestess: some years afterward as this good 
old couple stood on each side of the door ot the 
temple talking over old times, they became rooted 
to the spot, and were both at once turned into 
trees, an oak and a lime, a durable monument 
that hospitality atid a liberal treatment toward 
the stronger and the wanderer, is one of. thoso 
virtues by which we may best earn the approbai* 
tion of Heaven*. 

There is a story of two merely human lovem 
which has commonly found a pla(% in books of 
the Grecian Gods, and as it is an interesting tale^ 

. I will not leave it out : Pyramus and Thisl^ were 
inhabitants of the city of Babylon i their paienta 

%lived next door to each other, and they had been 
accustomed, while boy and girl, to see each other 
every day : at that early age they were very fond 
of each other's company : when they grew up, 
they asked leave to marry : the parents, either 
because they thought them too young, or for some 
other reason, forbad it: for more caution they 
would not let ' the lovers see one another: Pyra*. 

'^ Or. Met. Ti. 626 et teq^. 
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inns and Tbisbe were never permitted to go out 
of the hoase but in company with their friends. 

There is a proverb that says, ^' Love will find 
out the way:** almost from the time that the 
liouses were built that Pyramus and Thisbe lived 
in, there was a little chiok in the wall between, 
hardly wide enough to let the light pas^, but 
quite targe enough to speak through: nobody had 
ever discovered this chink^ but the lovers found 
it out : at night, and at all convenient times, they 
would get to the chink, one on one side, and the 
other on the other, and talk for hours together : 
nol a day pasted that Pyramus did not swear here 
that he would have no other wife than Thisbe, 
and Thisbe that she would have no other husband 
than Pyramus. 

In time however they grew discontented with 
this slender indulgence: they thought it hard 
tiiat they could not see each other, nor so much 
as shake hands: then they could not talk in secu* 
rity, without one or the other saying every mi* 
nute^ ^* Hush, I think I hear somebody com- ^ 
ing:" tbc^ agreed that at least they would have 
one evening of more undisturbed conversation : 
they fixed that as soon as it wAs dark, eac^^ 
should steal out of the house, and so they would' 
meet: the tomb of Ninus the Great, king of 
Assyria, stood a little way out of the walls : neUr 
the tomb was a fountain ; and the fountain was 
shaded by a fine mulberry-tree : they agreed that 
they would sit and have their talk under the 
mulberry-tree. 

It so happened that Thisbe got to the place 
first: in the neighbourhood was a foiest of lions : 
Thisbe had scarcely seated herself under the tree 
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to watt for X^jiamiis, before by tlie li^bt of tbe 
moo4i she saw a great lioa :. the Uon bad just beea 
devoarinff a bull, and came to the faostain to 
drink : Thisbe jamped up, and ran as hatd' as 
she could : in her hurry she dropped her veil : 
the lion drank, and when he had doae, he 
saw the veil, and in mere waatonaess towfded 
and tore it in a terrible maaner : be then w«ni 
away. 

A minute after, Pyramns arrived t be saw 
the print of the lion's foot in the sand, and was 
frightened : he saw the veil : what was wome, 
the lion's lip were smeared with the Uood of the 
ball, and he saw blood upon the veil : be b« 
longer doubted that Thisbe was devonied : in thit 
utmost anguish he said, '^ It was I that salt yoa 
to this terrible place : It is I that suffered you to 

Ei here flrst ; 1 have been the author of yowr 
ath ; but I will not survive yea :" be kissed 
the veil a thousand times : he dVew his sword^ 
and thrust it to his heart* f" 

Py ramus was scarcdv stretched a oorDse upoa 
the ground, before Thisbe i^umedt^sbe wna 
airaid of the lion, but she could not disapfHMai 
ber lover : she saw him dying, witli her veil* in 
his hand : he coald Mt speak, but the veil told 
the story sufficiently : she kitted herKlf with the 
same sword that had kiUed her lover : ^^ Orael ' 
parents," said she with her iart biea4h, ^' yon 
could not join us in lifie^ at least bury;ais in one 
tomb :" Ovid says, that the fruit of (be mulberry* 
tree had before been white, but as its roots were wsh 
tered with the blood of these faithful lovers, the 
fruit ever after beeameof the deepest blood-oolonf^* 

* Ov. Met, iv. 55 ec leqq. 
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CHAP- XXIV. 

OF HERCULES. 

Amphitryon and Akmena, — Jupiler assuHies the Form of 
Ampliitryony and it the Father of Hercules.— Am-^ 
fhiCryon fmoMied to Thebes. — Birth of Hercules. — 
He is the God of Strength — fated to be the SUmvt of 
Enijstbeusy his Conaiii. — Strangles two Serpei^ in 
his Cradle. — Education of Hercuks, — His Twelve La* 
hours, l^The Nemsean Lion, S. the Hydra, 3. the 
Hind of Gelnoe, 4. the Erymantbian Soar, 5. the 
Stables of Aug^s^ 6, the Stymphalian Birds» 7. the 
Cretan Bull; 3*' the Mareti of Diomedes Kiug of 
H^b^e,* 9. tke^grdle ^'Hippolita Queen of the 
'Amazons, ICt The Oxen of 'Geryon, 11. the Apples 
qf^ihe Hesp«Hdes, 12. Cerberus. — Hercules wrestles 
Alitxif?. — Wars of the Pigmies and Cranes. — 
:ules kills^Busiris-r-and Cacus. — Pillars of Her- 
•cfafe.'g^e 'delivers .Prometheos — sacks Troy — sails 
%ltl|^i?Argonau|^figm«s in the War of the Giants 

• -^MN^esioiljeand Omphale — is employed in spimiing — 
fnrries I>ejantM.--^he sends him a poisoned Shirt— 
Deaith of Hetties. — ^Talien up into Heaven, attd 
■nrriesHebe. — Sloryof f)ialoclete8.-«-Vadoiis Heiwes 
naoied Heronles. 

/■ 

^wabfiirs had tlircesoRS by his wife Andro- 
raeda^^mcfctryon the father of Alcmena^ Alc«e«a 
tittfaiherof Ampliiitoyan, and Sthendos: Eleo 
iacfmk succeeded his fethor mt the tlvpone of My« 
centt : he engaged in war wkii the Tefeboans, a 
people of ^tolia, and intrusted the command of 
his army to his sons, ivfao y^ere all killed : £lec* 
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tryon, broken-hearted at the news, offered bu 
daughter Alctnena and the Bucceasion of (be 
throne, to whoever would revenge him on his 
sanguinary enemies: Amphitr^'on, bis nephew, 
■cceplcd the commi&Eion: and previously to bis ' 
march, was solemnly espoused to Alcinena, but 
on condition that she should never receive him as 
her husband, till he returned triumphant ovn 
his enemies: Alcmena was (he mother of Hercules, 
who is next to ^cchns (h^fMAitM of (be Gre> 
dan Demigods. ' ^v '■i'-''^- 

According to the prB«(fte;M-(he'AiTOi^ntniy> 
tbolt^y, Jupiter* 
mena, and was (h< 
happened thus; A 
victory over the T 
turn borne rich w 
Jupiter however 
with bim; for (bis 
of Amphitryon, i 
the form of Sosia, 
sides stole a niagi 
Amphitryon, and 
told a long story 
Iryon had gained 
bud no doubt (bt 
band: as Jupiicr 
such another opp< 
to rise all the next 
enjoy Alcmena's < 
tongas three. 

The next day the true Amphitryon cam«; and, 
as Alcmena and he were talking together, it came 
out that be had been at home (as Alcmena sup* 

' Ap<dlodonw, ii. t, S, e, ti 1. 
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pbied} one nigfat aooner than he knefr aay thing 
about the matter: Alcmena believed tbat her 
husband wns mad, bo loon to hare fbrgottea 
erery thing that hud passed : she produced the 
cup, which Amphitryon immediately recc^nised : 
he sesrciied among his spoilsi and found it had 
been taken away : in his perplexity lie applied 
to Tiresias tbe prophet, wbo told him that it was 
Jupiter, king of Gods and men, who had con- 
descended to assome-his shape. 

be Teleboant 
taking from 
cattle : these 
: but, as he 
ryon threw a 
im (be rest; 
orn, and re> 
ing upon the 
on (he spot t 
if the king, 
ould succeed 
ihitryon into 
s born in the 
( birth-place 

I the God of 
Sireugth : h^ is the Samson of the Grecian my- 
thology: 'and his muscles, as you may see tbeoi 
dbplayed in the Farnese statue, express a corpo- 
ral powrt such as never resided in any other 
man. "*■ 

Jupiter foresaw what an extraordinary perso- 
nage Hercules would prove, and, with the fond- 
ness of a father, boasted in the assembly oP [he 
Gods, that on that day a child should be born 
who should be paramount to all the Demigods 
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Ibat inbabiled the earth : Juno^ was alwaji^ the 
^nemy of the children of Jupiter of whom she 
Was not the mother: she bad. a double advantage 
in this case, as Juno is the Goddess of child*bear« 
ing : " Swear by the Styx," said she, " that it 
shall be as you have said :" Jupiter swore: Juno 
immediately quitted the HeavenSf and by her 
power put off the birth of Hercules for a day, at 
the same time forwarding by two months the birth 
of Eurystheus the son of Sthenelus, Amphitryon's 
brother : by this device Eurystheusy contrary to 
the intention of Jupiter, was made the master of 
Hercules his illustrious cousin. * • 

When Alcmena became a^moth^j^'^be had two 
children, twins, Hercules the sor^: ofLfnpiter, 
and Iphiclus the son of Aii^phitrjrorii^P^dhil* 
dren were only eight %i^qntbs olcl when Jbn/^l^ill 
urged by her former^'hatred. jsent two monstrws 
serpents to destroy HercuKs in the^^cradle %^jre 
they lay : Iphiclus, lerrij^f!^at tha si|ht, cre^ 
out of the cradle, and alarmed ttie whole ii^^» 
hold with his shrieks: £j|t* when they c^meln & 
see what was the mait^ they found He^mles 
lying unmoved, holdingwith each hand tIielRcks~ 
of the serpents in his grasp :^hen he let go, )fkey 
were dead. 

Hercules received a very liberal education, and 
this is among the first examples of refinement in 
Greece : we are told of six masters who instructed 
him, Castor in the art of defence, Eurytfs in the 
use of the bow, Autolycus to drive a waiM^hariot, 
Eumolpus in singing, Linus tfap son of Apollo 
in poetry, music and history, and Chiron the 
Centaur in astronomy, medicine, and every other 

« « Ov. Met ii. 285 et seqq. 
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arivbichwas then known: when Be was only 
eighteen jeaKS of age, he killed a huge lion that 
preyed iipcMi the flocks of his father, and distin- 
gaished nimself by other ^rtraordtnary achieve- 
ments # 

Hercules was now become completely a man, 
when Eurystheus, instructed by Juno, summoned 
him to appear before him at Mycenae, that he 
miffht perform those acts of subjection which fate 
had as^ned hint: Hercules at first refused; but 
Juno amcfed him with madness, and in his lucid 
intervals he consulted the oracle of Apollo l^ow 
he was to .be delivered from this calamity: the 
oracle told him there was no other remedfy for 
him, than 'tp be twelve years the slave of Eurys- 
thciuf) and to perform twelve labours which £u* 
w^eus should impose upon hin^: Hercules re* 
mi^ to the court oC Mycenae, where he had a 
rotter .^ht to the throne than the king that 
'reined, arid^^ld Eurystheus that he was come 
tdHperform whatever he might think fit to enjoin : 
he.jpame. crowned witii the gifts of all the Gods; 
Mifnftiva had given hitp a suit of armour, Apollo 
a bo .V and arrows, .Mercury a sword, Neptune a 
horse, Yulcan a club of brass, and his fatner Ju« 
piter a shield. 

The first labour in which Eurystheus employed 
him, was the destruction of the Neraaean lion 2 
this was a much more terrible creature than that 
he had killed when he was a stripling : the Ne- 
maean lion, the ofispringof Orthus and Ghimsera, 
had by Juno's enchantment fallen from the circle 
of the moon, and was invulnerable by any 
weapon : Hercules tried his divine arrows in 
vain, and at last, having bruised the^ monster 
exceedingly with his club, he destroyed it bv 

l2 ' * 
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• hogging it in his arms : he from that time fcn^ 
ward wore the skin of this lion : Eurjstheas was 
60 terrified at the sight of the skin, that he ever 
after forbad Hercules from entering the city of 
Mycense when heretarned from his achievements, 
and spoke to him from a brazen bastion in the 
walls. 

The second labour of Hercules Tvas thedes(ruc- 
tion of the Hydra, the daughter of Echidna, 
\f liich has already been mentioned : this creature 
inhabited the banks of the Lernaean lake : it was 
shaped like a dragon, and had a hundred heads: 
beside which, if any one of these beads were 
destroyed, it was the nature of the animal for 
two others immediately to spring up in its place : 
Hercules attacked the monster with bis e^^ of 
brass: but finfling all his efforts ineffe<^aV 
instructed his friend and charioteer, lol^, (^ { 
fire to a neighbouring wood, and ham^lwa^s 
ready a brand, with which, as soon as nerQules* 
bad demolished one of the heads, Idas was tqj|iear 
the wound : by this contrivance Hercules Ajj^ed 
the Hydra; and dipping bjs arrows in tb^lood, 
the wounds he gave ever after were morthl'^nd 
incurable. 

His third labour was to catch the hind of 
CEnoe, whose feet were brass, and whose horns 
were gold : this, like most of the labours of Her- 
cules, cost him a year : the hind was sacred to 
Diana, and therefore Hercules was forbidden to 
wound her: at last he overtook the animal, and 
brought it on his shoulders to the presence of 
Eurvstheus. ^ ^ 

The fourth labour of Hercules was the con* 
quest of theEryraanthian boar: this has sometimes 
been confounded with the Calydonian boar killed 
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by^Mdeager : Hercules took thb furious animal 
^ive. 

His fifth labour was cleansing the stables of 
Augeas king of Elis, in which three thousand 
oxen were kept, and which had not been cleansed 
for thirty years: Hercules undertook to do this 
in a day : Augeas did not believe him, but pro- 
mised him a tenth part of the oxen as his re* 
ward if he performed it: Hercules, with a truly 
grand conception, turned the river Aipheus 
through the mews of Augeas : Augeas said this 
was a cheat, and withheld the reward; and Her* 
cules killed the tyrant. 

His sixth labour was to kill the Stymphalian 
birds, whose pinions, beaks and talons were of 
irou^^and who fed upon human flesh: these six 
l{\bours ifl^re achieved within the limits of Pelo- 
^nnesus. ^ 

*Tb^. seventh labour of Hercules was to take 
aliyeiffeffill, which Neptune had sent against the 
islantf of Crete, to punish Minos for having ne* 
glected bis sacrifices. . 

ThQ^^i«ighlb labour of Hercules was to bring 
away the mares of Diomedes king of Thrace, 
whose breath was fire, and who were fed with 
human flesh; Diomedes caused every stranger 
who came into his country to be thrown to these 
mares to be devoured : Hercules however resisted 
the officers of the king, and at length threw the 
tyrant himself to be eaten by his own cattle: 1 
suppose he afterward tamed these wild creatures, 
and taught them to be content with vegetables and 
corn. • 

Eiirystheus was astonished by the constant sue* 
cesses of Hercules, and was tired of the services 
of so powerful a subje^^t : be seems to have beea 

lS 
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almoftt at tli€ end of his inreiiiion : he had h6aid 
that Hippolita queen of the Amazons in Asia, 
wore the most beautiful girdle in the world : he 
commanded Hercules to fetch this girdle, and 
make a present of it to Admeta, the hopeful 
daughter of Eurystheus : Hercules accomplished 
this task, and is said to have destroyed the whole 
nation before he could possess himself of the 
girdle. 

The tenth labour of Hercules was one of the 
most terrible in which he ever engaged : it was 
to bring away the purple-coloured oxen of Ge« 
ryon, a monster with three heads, the brother of 
£chidna, and the uncle of Orthus, Cerberus, 
Hydra and Chimaera: Geryon lived in the island 
of Gades in Spain, and he had .Orthus, -his 
nephew, who was a dog with two heads, beside^ 
dragon with seven heads, to guard his cattle: 
Hercules killed Greryon and the dog and jhe dra- 
gon, and brought away the oxen : many attempts 
were made to rob Hercules of his prize, as he 
drove them along through Spain^ Italy' and 
Sicily : some robbers fell upon him in his sleep, 
and others endeavoured to overpower him with 
numbers; but he baffled and defeated them all. 

The eleventh labour of Hercules was the ga^ 
thering the golden apples in the garden of the 
Hesperides, and the killing of (he dragon who 
was appointed ta guard them : Hesiod says that 
the garden of the Hesperides was to the north be* 
yond the limits of the ocean : a long journey for 
Hercules to perform : he first applied to the 
nymphs of the Eridanus in Italy to know where 
these apples were to be found : they referred him 
to Nereus, God of the sea, whom the hero caught 
in his chains, and in spite of a variety of forms 
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which Neieas succeMiTely anumedt Hercules 
compelled him to answer: Neieus told Hercules 
that if he applied to Piromethetts, whom he 
woald find chained to mount Caucasns, he would 
be informed of every particular: Prometheus, 
who was the most crafty, and if we may believe 
Hesiod', the most faultless of existing beings,* 
sent Hercules to Atlas: the site of Atl^, which 
is now the name of a mountain in Africa, seems 
once to have been placed far to the north of 
mount Caucasus: Atlas informed Hercules, that 
if he would for a short time take the weight of the 
heavens from his shoulders, who was condemned 
to bear them, he would afford his visitor every 
assistance in his power: Atlas was the grand* 
father of the Hesperides, and his instructions were 
^nal: Hercules killed the dragon, and possessed 
himself of the apples. 

fifurystheus had but one more command that 
fae.was permitted to impose upon this extraordi« 
nakf mortal : the office he chose was that of bring** 
ing op to the face of the sun, Cerberus the triple* 
headed dog that guarded the entrance of Hell: 
Hercules descended by a cavern of monnt Taenarus 
in Laconia: Cerberus no sooner saw him ^ than 
he took refuge beneath the steps of Pluto's throne : 
Hercules cast a threefold chain round his three 
necks, and dragged him, iii spite of all the re- 
sistance he could make, to the gates of MycensB: 
Pluto at the same time permitted this illustrious 
son of Jupiter to bring away with him the two 
friends, Theseus and Pirithous, who had been 
condemned for their misdemeanour to sit for ever 
upon a stone at the entrance of Pluto's paiace^t 

li 4 
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several of the laiioars of Hercules remincl us of 
Guy «irl of Warwick and certain heroes in the 
Christian rotnajices, and are strongly representa- 
tive of an uncultivated age, ivhen one of the 
greatest public services that could be achieved, 
consisted in the destruction of wild beasts, 

Hercules had now completed his period of sub- 
jugation to Eurystheus, and became a free man ; 
but the rest of his life was spent in feats of valour 
scarcely less desperate than the twelve labours I 
have described* 

xHe vanquished Antaeus, a giant of Lybia, sixty* 
four cubits high: Antabus was the son of the Sea 
and the Earth : he forced all travellers to wrestle 
with him, and then killed, and I suppose ate 
them : what chance had a moderate msin with a 
giant sixty-four cubits high ? Hercules accepted 
his challenge: three times he threw Antaeus to the 
ground vfiih such force, that he thougiit he had 
killed him: Hercules however presently per- 
ceived that, as soon as Antaeus fell upon his if o- 
ther, the Earth, he derived new vigour froni the 
contact, and returned to the struggle fresher than 
ever : finding therefore that it was necessary to 
change his mode of attack, Hercules caught the 
monster to his breast, and squeezed him to death 
in his arms. 

There is a pleasant story told by one of the an* 
cient authors*, that when Hercules fell asleep on 
the sands after the conquest of Antaeus, be was set 
upmi by an army of pigmies : the pigmies* were 
a race flymen three inches high : they built their 
houses of egg-shells, and when the corn they 
bad sown was ripe for the harvest, tbey came 

» Philoftr. Icoo. il. 2^. « Schol. in IL y. C^ 
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with axes to hem it down, as asm of M^narysto* 
ture fell trees : tbey had once a y€M a fierce aad 
bloody war with the oranes, who eomiiig in bodies 
at a certain season, and taking them for ptsmiies 
or some such insignificant animal, thought to 
make a delicate meal of them : this gallant nation 
however pmently tanght the birds the diflferenoe 
between a pismire and a p^n*>y • ho^ ^^^^ these 
battles t^ey ventored to meddle with HeroalesJ 
know nati tbey shot their arrows with great fury 
at hkiarms and legs : at length the hero awoke, 
and being highly pleased with their conn^« 
wrapped a battalion of his assailants iti the skin of 
the Nemsean lion, and carriedtbem as a curiosity 
to EutysthfBas. 

When Hercules passed through Egypt, Bosiris 
wa^ king of the country : Busiris was an intole* 
rable tyrant, and otie instance of hie cruelty was, 
that be salnrificed whatever stranger came into the 
eon ntry' upon theakar of Neptune, who he said 
was 4^19 father: Busiris seized Hercules^ regardless 
of the name of Jupiter whose son he was, and 
dragged him to theplalse of sacaifice: but Her« 
cules burst his chains; and bytbe^law of ratal i* 
ation of which the hero was fomi, he slew the 
tyraAt n pon his own altar. 

Virgil'' has left us a very fine descriptkm of a 
combat between Hercirles and. the robber Cacus, 
who is said -(o have been the son of Vulcan and 
Medusa: Cacus attempted -to steal from Hercules 
some of the oxen of Geryon which the hero was 
«ondoeting from Spain : that Hercules might not 
find his lost cattle by their footsteps, Cacus drag- 
^d th^n backwaiok by their tails fo bis den : butk 

^ Ma, Tiii. 185 et seqq. Or, Itei, i. 547. 
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they beCmyed tlietlHcf by tbcir lowing for ike Vam 
of their conipaiiions. 

When Hercttles wm in Spaio, be b said to 
have torn asunder the proiaontories of Gibraltar 
and Genta, which were before jouied, by the force 
of his arm : and to have erected there certain 
pillars, afterwud called the pillan of HereobB^ 
to mark wJiat he considered as the western extre* 
mity ot the world . 

He shot the vnltnre which preyed npon the 
liver of Prometheus, after that illustrions peiso* 
nage had suflered this torment for thirty years: 
this was probably when he was seeking the appks 
of the Hesperides: the early Greeks troubled 
themselves but little about chronologv; otherwiic 
they would surely have interposed more than 
thirty years between the cseation of ^an sund the 
labours of Hetcules. 

He took and pillaged the city of Troy: of this 
more wiU be said when 1 come to sp^k of the 
kings of Troy. 

Hercules was one of the heroes who embarked 
in the expedition o( ike Aigonauts^: he was left 
however by the rest of the crew on the Asiatic 
coast before they arrived at Golchis t hia friend 
Hylas had been drowned, and while Herculea was 
in quest of him, the ship sailed *• 

It has already been seen that Hercnles made a 
distinguished figure in defending Jupiter and the 
other Gods in the war of the Giants against Hea^^ 
ven : fate had decreed that the king of Gods and 
men could never succeed in this war, nnkss he 
ca^d a mortal to his assistance i this idea pro* 
digioosly exalts our notion of Heronkes ; at the 

"^ Apsfl. Aliod.ll. ISa ^ 14 «• m^ ^ iHS- 
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at least, ibey were little superior to the strongest 



After baring oonsidered Hercoles as the tndis* 
penstble ally of the gffeatest of the Gods, it is 
Mmie descent from ibis elevation to relate the bi»» 
lory of bis wired* 

One of the first persons for whom be conceived 
the passion of love was lole, the daughter of £o* 
rytus, the hero who had first instruct^ him in the 
us&of the bow: Eorytus, confident in his supe». 
jpior skill, issued a mclaration that, if any one 
could conquer him in thb hia favourite exercise, 
be wouldjnve to that person, his daughter's hand 
in 4nftrrii^[L Hercules accepted the cballettge,^ 
and vanquished hjs master : but Eurytujs, vend- 
Uo see himself thus defeated, refused to abide by 
his'engaffement. 

One of the ladies that won the heart of the 
mighty Herculea was Omphale queen of Lydia :; 
he was so desperately enamoured of this princess, 
that she made him da what she pleased :.she com- 
manded him lo diess himself in female garb, and. 
apin amapg her women:: she took pleasure ia 
seenung aa^ry with him, and giving him a blow 
whenever he handled the distaff aukwardly : Her^ 
eoks liQigot for a time all his wondrous exploits,^ 
aiKi whoever saw him in this degraded situatioa 
would have taken him for the most efl^minate of 
mankind* 

Lastly, the lady who makes the principal 
figure in the bistcnry of Hercules, and who wa», 
pu^tually has bride, was Dejanira the sister of Me-, 
leager :. one memorable adventare that happened 
te him with. Dejfinira, was that, eadea vouring Iq» 
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cross a rirer in a floods the centaur Nessnv, tnrif 
man and half horse, came up, and oflfered to cariy 
Dejanira across on his back : Hercules Consented, 
but as soon as they had got over, observed Nasus 
behaving rudely to his wife : he let fly at him one 
of his arrows dipped in the blood of the Hjdrn, 
and Nessus was killed : but before the centaur 
died, being bent on revenge, he made Dejanim 
carefully preserve the shirt he wore, assuring the 
foolish princess that it was gifted with such vir- 
tue, that if her husband ever abated in his affec* 
tions to her, he had but to put on that shirt, and 
they would return as forcibly as ever; Nessu* 
knew in his he^rt that the shirt was impregnated 
with tlie blood of the Lernsan Hydm frpm the 
arrow that slew him, a poison which'^^^lfl^nfver 
be washed out, and ivhich would pfove fatal ii>^ 
whoever attempted to put it on. / - • ; 

Sometime after this Hercules met witli -iolej^^hc 
object of his first affections: her father ^as now 
dead, and she was completely her own mistilbsr 
Hercules was going to perform a sacrifice 'o^ 
mount CEta on the borders of Thessaly, and 
begged her to go along with him: before he be- 
gan the sacrifice, he recollected that he had not 
the sacred garments proper for the occtision : he 
sent his servant Lichas to fetch them from Deja- 
nira : Dejanira asked who Hercu4es had got aloiig 
with him: Lichas named lofc: inflamed at the 
mention of a rival she had always feared, Deja- 
nira went to her wardrobe, and Etching oat the 
shirt of Nessus, folded it up with the rest of the 
tbinga which Hercules had sent for. 

Hercules put on the fatal shirt, and presently 
kU the effects of it : it dung to his flesh, and oc- 
cs^ioned him indescribable torments : be endeiH 
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▼oared to teiMr it off; he torn awMr the flosh, bat 
stili the venom remained: in the first tmi8[)ort of 
bis nnguish be caught up Lichas, the bearer of 
the present, and who had been the cause that it 
waii sent, and hurled him Into the sea, where by 
tbe power of the Gods he was turned into a rock'. 

Seeing however that his death was now inevit* 
able, Hercoks recovered all his magnanimity and 
presence of mind : he had with him Philoctetes, 
one of the Argonauts*: he ordered this hero and 
his other servants to prepare for him a funeral 
pile: he ascended it with no marks of fear and 
astonishment: he delivered to Pbiloctotes as his 
last legacy his quiver and his arrows, and ordered 
him ^d^^ fire to Ihe pile: his last act was to re* 
quire M%ath from bisattendants that they should 
4i§cover.fo no one the place where the closing 
s<^rie of Jm life was transacted: Homer* says (hat 
the fiSltoy or shade of Hercules wanders in the in* 
fernal r^iqps: but his immortal part was taken 
up io Heaven by Jupiter, who gave him Hebe to 
wife^ the Goddess of perpetual youth. 

There is an interesting story of the adventures 
of Philoctetes with the arrows of Hercules : an 
oracl6 bad assured tbe chiefs leagued against 
Troy, that they would never take the town, un- 
less they carried with them the arrows of Hercu-> 
les: Hercules bad disappeared from the face of 
4hQ earth, but no one knew what was become of 
him : some believed that he was gone on a distant 
expedition to the extremities of the earth : Ulys- 
ses, the most crafty of the chiefs, went in search 
of Philoctetes, the dearest friend of Hercules : he 

7 Ov. Met. iz. 1 et seqq. ^ Philoctetes is not in the list of 
the Argonauts given by ApoUonius Rhodius. He is hoiwever 

mentioned by Vderiu%Fkccut and Hyginns. a Od.A» 601* 
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fuBod bim in a carern of mount (Eta: from hi* 
silenoe and his sorrow Ulysses became conrinced 
that Hercules was dead : he demanded of Pbiloe* 
tetes where his ashes bad been deposited : by his 
artful manners and his insinuation he wrung thia 
secret from Philoctetes, notwithstanding his oath: 
Pbiloctetes led him to the spot, and though he 
would not speak what he had promised to conceal, 
he pointed out the place by striking upon it with 
his foot. 

Pbiloctetes then embarked with the other chiefs 

g;ainst Troy, carrying with him the arrows of 
ercules : Ihey touched at the island of Leiiino% 
and there Philoctetes, attempting to shoot at a 
bird, lat fall an arrow on his guilty foot: it only 
rased the skin, but the consequence was such 
agonies, that the cries of Pbiloctetes frightened the 
whole camp of the Greeks, and the slpnch of l^is 
wound was intolerable: they left him f^lr nifie 
years on this uninhabited shore: at^ength, find* 
log that his presence was still necessary to theuy 
they returned : they brought along with tbem 
Machaon and Podalirius, physicians, who healed 
Pbiloctetes of his wound, and TroysnrreiideTedK 
Hercules, like Bacchus, was not originally a 
native of Greece: in other words^ there was a 
Hercules, before the existence of the Tlieban Her- 
cules : it has been remarked, that even the name ia 
not a native of the Greek language, but baa beea 
transplanted from some foreign source ^ the or^^i- 
nal Hercules was probably a conqueror and a fe^ 
^islator, and his name was given to persons bom 
in a subsequent age, as we call our children Alex-^ 
ander, and Augustus, and Arthur, and Alfred i 

. k Bom, fl. ^. 718. Pwd. PyOw i. «2., Scq^ i» Phikw 
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the Greek story leads htm throagh many parts of 
the world, to Spaio> to Lybia, to mount Gaa« 
casaS) and probably far north of that mountain : 
the Egyptian historHms speak of a Hercules, the 
lieutenant of Osiris, that is, of Bacchus (of what 
.erer part of the world the true Bacchus was a na^ 
tive): the Greeks seem to have joined tc^tber all 
the exploits ascribed to any man who ever bore the 
name of Hercules, that they might do the greater 
honour to the hero of Thebies*. 

c Htttod Theog. et Scot. Here. paw. Apollodorus» ii. 4, 5, 6 
et 7. Ot. Ep« iz. Deiao, ad Here. 






CHAP. XXV. 

OF THE ARGONAUTIC EXPEDITION. 

Pelias aod JBs^n,. Kings of Thessal^. — Jasoo, Sod ot 
Maon, appears in his Father's Capital with ooe Shoe* 
— ^Demands Justice of the Usurper. — Story of Phryxus' 
and Helle. — Jasoo undertakes the Voyage in Search 
of the Golden Fleece.--Is accompanied by all the 
Heroes of Greece. — Visits Hypsipyle, Queen of Lem- 
nos. — Delivers Phineus, the Blind Prophet, from the 
Persecution of the Harpies. — Passes the Cyauean 
Rocks. — Assisted by Medea, a Sorceress, he over- 
comes the Guardians of the Golden Fleece. — Medea 
goes off with him. — ^Tears her Brotber^bsyrtus ta 
Pieces. — Makes old ^sou young again. — Her Ke|fle 
for restoring Youth. — Murders her own Children.—*- 
Escapes through the Air in a Chariot drawn by Fiery 
Dragons. — Hutory of Ciree. 

Four great historical events form the conda* 
sion of the fabulous history of Greece: the expe* 
dition of the Argonauts, the first and second 
sieges of Thebes, and the destruction of Trojt 
these stories long occupied the pens of the ancient 
poets \ivho sought for fame in the composition of 
the epic, that is, of a species of poetry treatinr 
at large of some memorable event in history, and 
usually consisting of twelve or twenty -four parts, 
dr books, and perhaps of twenty thousand verses s 
we have remaining the Argonautics of Apollo* 
nius lihodius in Greek, and of Valerius Flaccos 
in Latin; the Thebaia of Statins^ a Latin poet^ 
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Oil the first siege of Thebes ; and the Iliad, or 
siege of Troy, by Homer. 

The story of the Argonautic expedition is as 
follows^ Cretheus^, king of lolchos a town in 
Thessaly, had a son named j^son, who when 
^Cretbeus died ought to have succeeded to the 
throne : but the mother of iSson had a son by 
Neptune, called Pelias, before her marriage with 
Cretheus: jand at the decease of Cretheus, Pelias 
usurped the crown, and drove Mson into banish* 
ment: ^sonhad one son, called Jason, a youth of 
the greatest hopes, whom he privately committed 
to the care of Chiron, the centaur, the preceptor 
of so many heroes : when Jason grew to man's 
^tate, illed%with the story of his father's wrongs, 
he kft Chiron, and hastened to visit loiohos, 
baying formed a resolution boldly to demand 
from the usurper the restoration of his kingdom i 
he e^pec^^ that his appearance, and the justice 
of his claim, would interest the citizens of lolchos 
in bis favour, and he was not disappointed : as 
the gallant stripling, on foot and alone, ap« 
proached his patrimonial dominion, he was stop* 
ped by the course of the rirer Enipeus : Juno 
saw bis difficulty, and in the shape of an old 
woman transported him over the river through 
the air : in the passage one of his sandals dropped 
from bis foot, and was carried away by the 
stream : the mind of Jason was full of great 
ihingSy and suffered no disturbance from so trivial 
a circumstance: he entered the market*place of 
lolchos, and related to the multitude he found 
there, who he was, and wherefore became: his 
Story, his noble uppeafance, aad the courage of 

^ Apoliodoms, i. 9. 
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be related hereafter : the name of' the ship in. 
which they sailed was Argo, and from her the 
adventurers have leccived the name of the Ar- 
gonauts. 

The first considerable place at which ibcy 
touched w.ts the iislaiid uf Lemnos : here tlj'psi- 

Sjle queen of the count rj;, conceived a passion for 
asoa, nnd he and Jiis companions made an abode 
of two ypars in the island, after which he deserted 
her: tlie story of Jason .and H/pvipyle bears a 
considerable resemblance to iUe story of .^neas- 
and Dido, which ha^.b^^n immoitalised in thtx 
verses of Virgil'. / ," ^^ 

7'he next consid^i^leadveni 
nauts was (he del^cry of Pfatiic 
nia from tlie persecution of It 
neus the son of Neptune had n 
daughter of the Norlh Wind 
and the children she left behind wer^ ^ 
by iheir stc|;-niollier, Ihe second wrife o" 
sht; pretended that ihey had fornieU^a ji , 
bis life, and influenced b^ tjer^oti^iqfif^ 
ordered that tlKy shuuld'HiTve tti«3r li^^^Ubit o<U: 
lo puniitb him for this cruelty^ the G^oOs^stiuck 
him with blindness, and sent ihe Ilaipie^^tor- 
nient him : the Harpies were monsters juitn the 
face of a woman, the body of a vulture, and the 
claws of a dragon ; they nerein nStiire Althj and 
voracious j they devoured the food of the king of 
..Bilhynia as soon as it was spread u pon the tabic, 
a'nd they de61cd what Ihcy did j^ot devouf : Ze- 
' thes and Calais, two of the Argonauts, had t^e 
\Noftli Wind for their father, and were therefore 
brothns of the dead qiiien Cleopatra: tliuy how> 
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ever th'ougbt that Phineus had suffered enough, 
and took compassion upon him ; as you might 
expect from the children of the Wiiitl, they were 
furnished with wings: they hunted and pursued 
(he Harpies, till they drove them to the Stro- 
phades, two islands on the further side of Pelo- 
ponnesus, where ^neas afterward found (hem. 

Phineus, in gratitude to the Argonauts who had 
done him this essential service, inslrneted fbem 
how to avoid'pl&Cyanean rocks at the entrance 
of the £nxine sea ;• ih^se-kbcks floated loose in the 
SI id to make its way 

b met together, anti 

c he mode of avoid' 

11 love before, and if 

fc '■ opening, the ma- 

r neus is one of the 

n tiquitj. 

(her the Argonaiits 
H Sun, and was bru* 

11 hen the Argonauts 

a ;ct of Jason was to 

be remitted the in- 

fi ined it, of puttif 

i of the golden 6ee^ 

b hard for him, if it 

had not b^n for IVIedea, daughter to j^tes, who 
no BooncT^ta* fife beautiful Jason, than by the 
contrirance a(-iuno his protector, she immedi- 
ately fell in ^i^e with him : Medea was the most 
powerful sorceress in the history of the world: 
It was easy therefore -for bcr to enable Jason to 
accomplish his errand. 

The ram which had boruc the golden fleece was 
dead, and having been taken up into heaven, 
was turned into one of the constellations : but his 
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fleece was carefully preserTed, and was hanged 
np in a grove sacred to Mars; Jason addreued 
himself to king jSstes, told him bis errand, and 
enquired in what manner it was to be sccotn* 
pitshed : ^etes answered that the conditions uptm 
which he was to obtain what he sought were verj 
plaia ones ; that the sacred grove was guarded by 
bulls whose hoofs were brass, and whose brealb 
was fire, and by a furious dragon, who always 
planted himself at the foot of the^fte npon which 
the golden fleece was suspended, and who never 
slept: Jason therefore had nothing to do but to 
tame the bulls, to kill the dragon, and to con- 
quer an army of 
the dragon's teet 
own. 

Instructed by 

EhiltreS) drugs ai 
nils with the bi 
their necks, and 
of the stiBest I 
draught to the n 
his head: and 1: 
he drew'tbe mo 
ground, and saw 
the seed : the ai 

him, but he knew the charm: he threw a large 
stone into the midst of their ranks, tm they im- 
mediately turned from htm, andvfaliing on each 
other were all killed with their ml^lfal weapons: 
.A^tes and his people looked on urthe actions of 
Jason with astonishment: they had no suspicion 
of any foul play between Jason and Medea; 
Jason took down the golden fleece from the ma- 
gic tree, and was acknowledged to have won the 
prize* 
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What was the surprise of Meiesj when the 
nej^t day he found that the Argonauts had taken 
the advantage of the night to depart, and had 
carried Medea his daughter along with them ! he 
sent his only son Absyrtus in pursuit of the fugi- 
tives ; but Medea was able to persuade her bro- 
ther to join iii her flight : the danger however did 
not end here : JEetes finding his son did not re* 
tarn, himself followed the pursuit : sorcerers are 
always cruel : Medea perceiving herself almost 
overtaken, made no scruple to 4ear her brother 
Absyrtus in pieces, and scatter his mangled limbs 
in the way: iSetes could not endure the agonizing 
spectacle : he stopped to gather up the limbs of 
AbsiJjflSt^and the lovers escaped. 

At le^W*9 through multiplied dangers, and 
after mtoyjiears absence, the Argonauts returned 
to TifessSly' whence they set out : both iEson and 
Pelias f^TJow grown old and decrepid: Jason's 
firs^t visfW^Rs {Siiis father j^on, and observ- 
ing Ms gri^t iguraities, he applied to his con* 
sort and feIlo#trajreller Medea, and asked her 
whetber«she had ml^harms by which she could 
make aii old" man ydtang again : she replied she 
had : shb dre%lhe wasted and watery blood from 
the body of i3i^s^n: she infused the juice of certain 
potent herbs into his veins ; and i^son rose from 
the operation to the full as fresh and vigorous a 
man as bis soiv^ * 

They then went to court to demand the resigna* 
tion of Peliar: they found the hoary usurper sur- 
rounded with 1m daughters : these ladies declared 
that they could not think of resisting so just a 
claim; but, while they retired into private life, they 
requested Medea to do the same kindness for their 
father which she bad already done ^or iEson : she 
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said she ^ould: she told them the method was 
to cut the old gentleman in pieces, and boil hijm 
in a kettle, with an infusion of certain herbs ; 
and he would come out as smooth and active bs a 
child. 

The daughiers of Pelias a little scrupled the 
operation : Medea, seeing this, begged they would 
not think she was deceiving them ; if however they 
harboured any doubts, she desirrd they would 
bring her the oldest ram from their flocks, and 
they should see the experiment: they did so: 
Medea cut up the ram, cast in certain herbs, and. 
the old beU*weather came out as beautiful and in- 
nocent a he-lamb as you ever beheld : the daugb* 
ters of Pelias were now satisfied : tliejI^Mcled 
their old father in pieces : but he wfsmever re- 
stored either to youth or life, \\ '^ *r 

After this Medea and Jason, drivdf^Diff Ky 
some rebellion of the people, who itt^^ot love 
their new qucen^ retired to C^nttf^l^b^e they 
lived ten years: Jason however^ l^^^.t gtew tired 
of her : he did not like to have a^orceress for his 
wife: lie gave her notice^That he would not 
live with her any longer^ and Medea, to pu- 
nish his infidelity, murdered the two %;bildren 
she had borne him, before hi^ face: Jason or* 
dered her to be taken into custodj^, that she might 
be brought to justice: but Mede*'a laughed at his 
threats, and mx>unting a chariot dr^n by fiery 
dragons, flew away to Athens : here she is said 
to have become the wife of iCgeus^king of that 
placed ^ . 

Circe was the sister of .^/etes and Pasiphae, 
and was, like Medea her niece, skilful in magic: 

' £iur. Medeau Or. Ep. ziii. M«d. ad Jas. 
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she had besides the ^ift of- immortality > : she re* 
tired to JEsbvl, an island qf the Tyrrhenian sea, 
and there UvcmI like a queen: she was exquisitely 
beautiful, but she employed the charms of her 
person, and the seducing grace of her manners, 
to a bad purpose: she presented to eyery stranger 
Vfho landed in Jher island, an inchanted cup 
-which she intreated him to drink: he no sooner 
tasted it, than he was turned into a hog, and was 
driven by the Goddess to hersty *": the unfortunate 
stranger retained under this filthy figure the per* 
feet consciousness of what he was, and mourned 
for ever the easiness of temper by which he had 
been reduced to this melancholy pass : this is a 
lively representation of the mischiCTOUS eflbcts of 
intemperance, by which a man makes a beast of , 
Iiiaisetf. 
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CHAP. XXVI. 

OF THE AEGONAUTS. 

Amphion raises the Walls of Thebes by the Music of his 
Lute.— Orpheus, King of Thrace.— The Wild Beasts 
and the Woods follow his Music. — Goes to Hell in 
Pursuit of Eurydice, his Wife. — Obtains her from 
Pluto. — Loses her again. — His Tragical Death.-^ 
Arion saved by a Dolphin. — ^^sculapius — ^after bis 
Death becomes a Serpent.— Apollo keeps the Flocks 
of Admetusy King of Thessaly. — ^Aloestis^ Queen of 
Thessaly, eonseats to die for her Husband. — ^Foot- 
race of Hippomenes and Atalanta, won by means of 
the Golden Apples of the Hesperides. — Jupiter courts 
Leda in the Form of a Swan. — Pollux ^ares his Im- 
mortality with Castor his Brother.' 



Several pf the Argonauts were famous for 
other exploits : it has inde^ iit aom^ instances 
been doubted whether the^ exploits were per« 
formed by the Argonauts, or by other persons of 
the same name : this enquiry p not materiar$ and 
where the persons achieving thwe adventures lived 
about the period of the Argonautic expedition, I 
shall not tnink it worth while to preserve a useless 
distinction. 

The adventures of Hercules have already been 
related. **^ 

Amphion was the son of Jupiter and Antiope: 
Antiope was the niece of Lycus, viceroy of 
Thebes; and being cruelly treated by her uncle, 
Amphion, with his twin-brother Zethus, set upon 
him, put him to death, and delivered Antiope 



ttiflh ker dtingedin : Amphion now u^p^ thte 
mwn of Tbiebes: he was a ftktlfiil miniciati, 
and diAyed «dmimbiy on the lat^, in iVhibh he 
VeA been ihstrad^d by Mterculry : dtie eittraordt- 
nary proof he gav^ of \A skiH wtoj that beihg 
desiroQs to gurrduiid his ca{»ital With a i^'all, thi^ 
stones Mftte^ moved by the ^\kM of his iti^tnr* 
ment, and arranged themselves ifi the #Ey he ih« 
tended 9 i;rithout a humbn band being dne^abplied 
in the erection of this miraculous btil^mHc': Thebes 
v^as Inclosed by Amphion tvith a Ttnall, and in the 
wall there were seven famous gates. 

Orpheus was the son of Apollo by on^ of the 
Mnses : he Was a native of Thrace, and one of 
the sdveteigns of that coiintry : he was the most 
accomplished mu«ictan that evc^ ekisted : when 
be played upon his lyte, the saVti^ beasts fotgot 
their nature, and assembled round iiinii, the woods 
came down from the mountkin^ arid foUbwM hi^ 
steps, and the mosi rapid rivers ceftsed to fldw. 

^ Orpheus married BorytHce, one of the wodd- 
nympfas; but Aristaus, another 906 6f Apollo, 
smd who is the God supposed to preside over the 
cultivation of olives and of the b6e, Ml ih lo'te 
with her at the same time, and enfdeaVouted to 
persuafk her to give him her company : Ennr* 
dice disdained his overtureis, and one day rhn« 
ning away from Aristaras that she might estape 
his importunities, she was stung by ^i serpent sb 
that she died. ..^ 

Never did liusbdtid doat npon a wife as Of* 
phetli^ doated upon Eurydice: confident in tbi 
mimic of his lyre, he s^ out for the realhhfs of 

Pluto in pursuit of her : when he begaii his cet^- 
tial strains, all Hell was suspended at the sound : 

> HoxD.^* 9jfd. PaUs. is. 17. Hont iii. Od. IL 
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the wheel of Ixiod stopped, the stone of Sisyphus 
lav still, and Tantalus forgot his raging thirst: 
Fluto and Proserpine relent^ and pernaitted £u- 
rydice to return to earth, upon condition that 
Orpheus should walk before her, and not once 
look back till they were beyond the limits of the 
infernal regions : Orpheus persisted for a consi* 
derable time to observe the injunctions he had re- 
ceived : he was now in the last circle of Hell : at 
length he stood still ; he listened for the steps of 
Eurydice, but could hear nothing ; Eurydice had 
stopped as well as her husband: she was close 
behind him, but they were forbidden to speak : 
how could he help looking round ? he had' no 
sooner done so, than she became again a ghost : 
she flitted along from field to field, andNTroni 
circle to circle : Orpheus' hastened to follow her: 
but now the stern centinels of Hell woidd not 
sofier him to proceed^. 

Orpheus returned to'earth aldbe, and more dis* 
consolate than ever : he avoided, all human so- 
ciety as much as he could/ he particularly re* 
fused to speak to, or so much as to look upon a 
woman: the Thracian women, his subjects, r^ 
*sented this contempt: one day when they were 
celebrating the mysteries of Bacchus, inflamed 
with the wild ceremonies of thb festival, they 
worked themselves up into a fury, and fell upon 
the unfortunate Orpheus: they tore his body into 
a thousand pieces, and cast it w^ the head into 
the river Hebrus: to the last OTpheus retained 
his unconquerable passion for Eurydice, and it 
is said that as his head floated down the river, 
his tongue still repeated her beloved name, till it 

^ Vir|f. G«org. iv. 454 et «eqq. 
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was lost among the waves of the ocean, and could 
be heard no more^ 

In the expedition of the Arsonants, Orpheos 
fendered eminent service to his tellow-voyagers as 
they passed the caves of Sirens: he not only had 
fortitude enough to resist the blandishments of these 
deities: he also exerted his eloquence to that end 
with his companions : and the persuasions of Or* 
pheus were more seducing, than the magical in- 
cantations of these dangerous deceivers*. 

Arion may fitly be mentioned for his skill in 
music with Amphion and Orpheus, though he 
was no Demigod, but a poet of Greece contem- 
porary with Sappho and Anacreon: he was a na« 
tive HPthe islana of Lesbos, but settled at Co* 
rinth, under the patronage of Periander king, or 
terant as he is called, of that place: having ac* 
cumulated considerable wealth, he was desirous 
of returning to his own country, and hired* a Co- 
rinthian iressel for that purpose: the mariners re- 
solved to destroy him for the sake of his riches : 
having informed him of their determination, 
Arion requested to be permitted to play one more 
piece of music on his lyre before he quitted the 
world : the mariners were desirous of hearing so 
exquisite a performer, and readily consented : 
having finished a heavenly air, Arion leaped from 
the poop of the vessel into the sea, where a dol- 
phin, attracted by his music, aiid unseen by the 
mariners, waited tor him : the dolphin took Arion 
on his back, alid carried him safe to Greece, so 
that the poet returned on foot to the court of Pe- 
riander: Periander kept him secretly: after some 
time the vessel came back, and Periander, having 

' Ot. Met. :^ I et wt^. ■" ApoU. Rhod. i. 885 ct «Mq. 
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«eiU few 4h« mariDOi^ 4ewindQd of tbei& whtd 
they had done with Arion ? they had left him 
.j^afe, they said, in Lesbos, where be bad been re- 
ceived with gjreat joy by his relations and coun- 
trymen : as they said this, Arion to thei^r utter 
confusion came in from an adjoining apartment: 
and being thus convicted of conspiracy and for- 

sry, Periander ordered them all to be put to 

«th». 

^ iEscnlapius was one of the Argonauts: he was 
the son oi ApoUo by one of ti^ nymphs, and 
.was given, Ukc many other heroes of that time, 
to the celebrated Chiron to be educated : for his 
;»kiU in medicine be may be considered as the 
most eminent of the pupils of Chiron : tid diseafie 
coi|ld resist theei(>rts of his art, and he was even 
said to restore the dead to life : at length* Pb 
complained, that if this man was siLffe^dfrta _ 
on unmoksted, his realm wonld be qij||(p|3epeBii^ 
lated ; and Jupiter, to please his brt)tli^^ mfck 
.^Bsculapius dead^ with a thanderjbcAt I •U'^ttsange 
Iffe^tm^nt from the father of the QbdsT %wiEiifd an 
emineoit ben^fiEtcto^ of bis creatur^^.*: . . . .>^ > 

i^scubipitts W99 principally ii^oi^bipl^ ^t 
Epidaurus, vbiph appears to bare bcen'bis birth- 
place s the Romans aboiit three buudred years 
before Christ, heiqg visited by a plAgue^ vece 
directed by the Sibyllin(9 books to fetch JBspnla- 
pin^ from ibis ptocne : tbev sent an embassy, fqr 
Ibut purppsfi: 9ild wliile the vessel lay in the bar- 
bp^r^ a BUge «prp^t ci^oe on boar^l tW sacred 
fbip : the ^"rp^Qty which is the most loagrUvid 
of ^nimftlas Md n^hipb by caatiiiff its skwgh m- 
nfiwa it9 yoiitb 9tmmUy> is the emblem of iEsmi- 

a Herod, i. %(. Ov. Fasti, ii. SS( et teqq. 

% mad. Bft£ itb4&ei sctfq. Yirg. JBfv^iu. 77aiNo4iT. 1U 
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hiphis: the unbaisadoiB thevofom vejoieed al tiw 
appearance of this aerpent} mid tended it eara* 
felly, betiering it to be no otber than .A!^oalapi«ig 
himself: they conveyed it to Rome, buiU a tem* 
pte for its habitation, and i^sculapiuft was ever 
after worshipped there under the form of a ser- 
pent r. 

Admetus, king of PfaersB in Tbessaly, was an- 
other of the Argonauts, and his history is con- 
nected with that of .^culapins : Apollo was ex- 
ceedingly afflicted at the death of his son, and to 
avenge himself, attacked the Cyclops, the forgers 
of Jupiter's thunderbolts, and killed some of 
them : this was an oflfence against the majesty ot 
Heaven: to punish so audcusious a proi^ediiig, 
Jupiter con^mned Apollo to nine years' bantsh- 
menU and the God was reduced to such necessity 
as iooe obliged to keep the flocks of Admetus fetr 
his subsistence: here he taught to the shepherds 
of Adm^s the use of the pipe and other instru- 
ments of iBU^ic ; and these pastoral people, who 
had before led a savage life, became so happy, 
thai the Gods,- fearful lest mortals should becosfte 
happier than themselves, suddenly recalled Apolfo 
to Heaven. 

During tite residence i^ Apollo m the domrnions 
of Admetus, pleased with the kind la^atment he 
received, tiie God promised his master that he 
should never die, ir^ whenever the Fates caHed 
fer him, another person eould be found who would 
lay down his life for his sahei Admetus married 
Aleestis, one of those daughters of PeKas wboBB 
zeal for the restoration of their feeler's youth had 
turned out so unfortunately: the same cbaiactef 

1^ BpUomeLiv.ii* 
M 4: 
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kd het with moie oiligbteDed affiet^ioii to o&r 
her life for her husband : Hercules in his expe* 
dition to the infernal regions, is said once more to 
haTe brought h^ back to mortal existence*. 

Atalanta iiras a female who, from a love of en* 
terprise, disguised herself in man's attire, and 
engaged in tbe Argonautic ex|;>edition: as she 
was extremely beautiful, many princes desired to 
marry her> but she determined to lead va life of 
celibacy: to get rid of their importunities* she 
proposed a foot-race to them, with the same con*- 
dition as the chariot-race of CEnomans king of 
£lis, that if they won the race they should obtain 
her hand, and if they were bajBled they should 
suffer death: Atalanta was unequalled in swift* 
ness, and many suitors lost their lives in this hard 
competition : last of all came Hippomenes> the 
son of Macareus : Venus bestowed upon him pre* 
viously to the race three golden apples from the 
gardens of the Hespmdes : these he threw on the 
ground as he ran; and Atalanta struck with 
their beauty, could not refmin from stooping to 
pick them up : thus Hippomenes won the race 
and the lady'. 

Castor and Pollux, also Argonauts, were the 
twin-sons of Leda^ wife of Tyndarus king of 
Sparta: Jupiter became enamoured of Leda as 
he saw her bathing: he took the form of a beau- 
tiful swan, and soon -won the fair lady's heart: 
they had frequent conversations, and after a time 
Leda became a mother of twins, of whom Pollux 
wjas the son of Jupiter, aiid Castor of Tyndarus : 
AS Jupiter when he was the father of Pollux took 
the shape of a swftn, Pollux is said to have come 

^ Eorip. Alceitif. ' Or.Mett. x. 560. 
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Into the world inclosed in an egg : the common 
story is that Leda had two eggs, one inclosing 
Pollux and Helen, the children of Jupiter , and 
the other Castor and Clvtemnestra, of whom Tyn* 
dams was the fether: Pollux became exceedingly 
expert in wrestling and the use of the cestus, and 
Castor in horsemanship. 

• It is related of Pollux that he received from his 
father the gift of immortality, though most of 
the Demigods were subject to death like mere 
men: Castor was killed in battle, and Pollux 
loved him so tenderly that he continually impor* 
tuned Jupiter to restore him to life: Jupiter at 
length consented that they should live and die by 
turns, and thus divide the gift of immortality be- 
tween them : accordingly they live and die alter* 
nately every day, or as other accounts say, every 
six months* : they seem however to ha^ vanished 
from the earth before the disastrous adventures 
of their sister Helen and the siege of Troy% and 
their life is therefore probably as signs in heaven 
under the name of Gemini : in the Mt of the zo- 
diac they are delineated side by side, mounted on 
horseback: and under this figure they are repre* 
sented by the Romans as sometimes appearing in 
their armies, turning the tide of battle in fiivour 
of the republic "". 

|, • Horn. Od. A. 229^ SchoL in Od. A. 297. ApoUodorus, iii. 10, 

Find. Nem. x. llS^et seqq. < Horn. II. y» 343. 
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OF TiiESEUa, 

— iEfBu^ (:W?^»te I^itUif;us.--Birt^ of Tiieafa*#.-^]p^ 
9j^ t*raqei^.— -His Adventures ivith €orya0es« Siniiu^ 

d^ att^lWjl^ ^ poispn. Tl)escii]^9.— T^fiseus ]^^ t^e 
B$loo>tai}ry aod D,elivets his County. — ^^gi^us oi^ts 
himself into t^ic^Sea. — ^Rivalship of Ariadne and Pha&« 
dra for tbe Lovie of Theseus. — Ariadn^ becomes the 
y(ite of Baccfau9«— Friendship, of Theseus and Piri- 
thous. — Marriage of Pirithous. — Battle of the Centaurs 
and Lapitlis. — Theseus and Piritkous descend into 
&\\, — Phxdra causes Theseus to murder Hippolitus, 
bis Son, 



Thb oiost eminent of the Demigods 
after. Bacchus and Hercules^ i$ Theteos^t he was 
king of Afhcns, aod waa the fimt governor of thai 
city who divided the people into tribes, and ga^e 
a regular and civilised form to the State: tbe gra* 
titude of his countrymen exalted him into a Demi- 
rod, and their refinement and genius hame con* 
erred uncommon lustre npon Ihe events of bis 
story : I have before observed that the tem|de of 
Theseus was one of the richesi.and most raagatfi* 
cent that Athens contained: he is also nnderstood 
to have been one of the Argonauts, though some 
particulars of his life seem U> be inconsistent with 
that supposition. , 

vPlttt. lAThes. Diodor. iv. 5a 
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Mgtfa»f king of Athens, had a bfothar named 
VaHas, theihiher of fift^ sons: iBgeas had him- 
sslf no children : the children of Fklias, as they 

^w np, had the folly and wickedness to insult 
ms upon his mbfortnne in not being a fother, 
to hint to him that thev set no ereat value on 
IftTOur, since, let him tnink of il as he would| 
Athena and its throne would infallibly be theirs, 
wbeneyer he died. 

.Algeus could ill digest the rudeness of these 
striplings, who did every thing but shove him 
ftom his throne ; and was very desirous to have a 
son by whose means to quash their fond expecta* 
lions: he consulted the oracle on the subject, 
which returned him a very obscure answer; and 
in his wav back he visited the court of Pittheus^ 
king of TrcQ^ne, the brother of Atreus and Thy-^ 
estes: Pittheus was supposed to be the deepest 
politician of his time: he privately married his 
daughter iEthra to ^geus, but would not send 
her to Athens, lest the impious sons of Palbs 
might find necret means of oestroying the mother 
and her child when born i Mgeus^, when he took 
leave of Ms bride, led her into a neighbouring 
field, amPpllu^ing a sword and a pair of sandala 
in a bole he had dug for that purpose, covered 
them with a stone so hnge that no^ common man 
eould m&fe it : Ito bade her, if she bad a son, to. 
send him to Aniens with that sword and those- 
sandals, as soon as he should be strong enough to 
lemove the stone that covered them^ but in the 
mean- time carefully to conceal hts parentage :: 
this was a project suggested by PIttbeus.. 

As the parentage of Theseus (such was the 
name of the son that was bom), was not to be^ 
diVQ^iedi bis moChw gave out tluit Neptune was: 

m6 



his fatiier: but^ contrary to the costom of the > 
Grecian heroes, Theseus^ when he came bonie to 
Athens, laid i^ide this pretence, and was carrfol 
for the most part to call himself the son of 
iEgeus. 

When Theseus was sixteen years of age, .^thra 
led him into the field before mentioned, revealed 
to him the secret of his birth, and caused him to 
remove the stone, and to set out with the sword 
and sandals for Athens. 

Before he went, Pittheus gave him his last ad* 
vice : like a careful grandfather, he recommended 
to him to take the safest road,, which he siiid was 
by sea: Hercules, he a^dde^t had for a time 
cleared Greece of rubbers, monsters, and wild 
beasts: but now Hercules was absent^ the road^ 
were as much infested as ever: fit Jhi^ name of 
Hercules the youthful courage of Theseils took 
fire : he intreatedhis grand fat her'4o let him go by 
land: ^^ Consider, sir,'' said he, ^ l*go tt)^ claim 
a orown : my birth is unknown'; my rights are 
disputed: what 6gure shall fjiKike^an untried 
stripling, before the insolent JlyH|iq^*.my uncle 



Pallas? no; my desire isi, td|^f^ hmt father's 
capital, with trophies ini,my^iVid.i&lKe expres* 
sive of my birth, and affirmative of my ^etensions, 
than even the sword and sandals wh^h my mo- 
ther iSthra has given rae :" Pi^eust yielded to 
Ihe ardent spirit of the hero. " I 

Many and critical were the nd ventures to which 
Theseus was exposed between Trcezene and Athens, 
but be came out victorious frojm them all: he 
killed Oorynetes, a robber, the son of Vulcan, 
famous for the terrible club he bpre, not far from 
Trcezene: his next encounter was with Sinnis, a 
cruel outlaw, who tied all strangers he could 



catch to the heads of two tall pines, "v^htch he ^ 
beot together for that purpose and then let go, 
by means of which the unfortunate yictims were 
torn in pieces : Theseus tied him to his own pines^ 
and put him to the death he had inflicted on so 
many others: his third exploit was the killing 
Phiea, the sow of Crommyon near Corinth, mo> 
ther to the wild boar of Calydon : according to 
other accounts Phaoa was a female robber, who 
first enticed travellers by courtship into her den, 
and then murdered them: the fourth adventure of 
Theseus was the des truct ion of Sciron, a giant, 
who first compelled/H^ptives to wash his feet, 
and then hurled th^MMJ^li a high rock into the 
sea : his fifth adventure 'i^a^jthe death of Cercy on, 
the son of Y.^kaii, aild kiug^of Eleusis, who com* 

felled ali>h:^^ers to' wreslle with him, and had 
itherto leo^dM^^pe^^nd killed all he encountered: 

^ '^^tf'^ifep.^ V"^^" «»'''«^*^'"fyT and then put 
him t(iS»LBi|fe m^ and m<$st- celebrated exploit 
of the rAaBBjp hero ^ in, Xbi^ journey, was 
against i^£|K0crmk^/ a. crQel-^rant, who with 
mock hofl^aUf^H'iie^ every stranger to sleep 
under hi^.r^ol^MK^hen placing them upon his 
own bed,'^if*it Ig^^d too long, stretched^ them 
with pulliip, ■a i fjt jl slocated their joints, till he 
had drawij^them out to the requisite stature, 
and if it wa| too shDrt, chopped off their feet, and 
pan of their legsjf till he had brought them to his 
own size: Thesej|||destroj^^ed this monster. 

With the cli^B|f Corynetes, the bed of Pro* 
orustes, and tl^pier trophies of bis valour, The- 
seus entered the city of Athens : it is sail) that 
Medea had by this time married iEgeus: this is 
incoMristent with Theseus's being one of the Ax* 
gonants: both cannot be true. 
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J'piirnej, than Medeat l>J ber skill ia aofoerj, or 
ikj soiae other aieaDa» knew iirho he was: step* 
]})otharft are said seldoia to be fond of the cbildrefi 
of their hashand which are not also their owa : 
MedeOf who had less of huoian feelings than al» 
most any bodj^ in the recocds of mankind, imake* 
diatdy determined to poison Theseas* 

Xhej^oang hero, as the gallant destroyer of 
robbers and raonsterS) waa invited to feast with 
king Migem : Medea put a poisoned goblet into 
the bands. of the king to deliver to his guest : The* 
seus rose to receive it : ^^Biiieos observed the swocd 
by his side, and b^gect to be fay<N:ed with a 
nearer inspection : he. recoffniaed the stranger for 
his son : wlmt became of tie poisoned goblet, or 
of the animosity of Medea, we are not told : pec^ 
baps, though she was willing tp^ poison Tbneus 
as a stranger, she dared- not make sucli^pi^teakpt 
upon him as ^geus'sonly s^'^aoT y 

The most famous of all ihe^iMfm$^f The* 
seufi is the destruction of the MigpKur: this naoo* 
ster was described when I g^ww account of the 
family of Minos: he was shuflftip^n the fanuNMr 
labyrinth of Crete : AndrogeiXfthe son of Minos, 
having been killed in a riot at^§ilh£ns,'tbis pow* 
erful monarch imposed as a fifie upoj^ the Athe^ 
nians, that they should send^every year seven 
n#ble youths,, and as many vir§«ps^ io be devoai* 
ed by the Minotaur*. ja « 

This tribute had already ^^L exacted three 
yjar^s wbea Theseus arviiwd d^Hj^ns: huiigec* 
lag and thirsting: as the gallant cRmpioa did fot 
ajrduous adventurea, he intreated his father tbat^ 
superseding the ordinary couise of lot, he istght 
be admitted as one of the seven: nabUi you&c 
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Mg^^ unwiUingly oonf^nted : Thewis look niik 
him two tifiM^ 9k black and a white Que, the fiiii 
und^r whicH to sail in his voyage out, the second 
Ip be unfurled, if he i^tofned victorious, as hia 
kmrt tal4 ^^^ be should do, in his voyage home. 

Miima bad a favourite daughter Ariadne': 
The9i^ia) aoou after hia airrifial ia Crete, was shut 
«p with hi^ compwioiis in the fetal labyrinth ; 
but not so soon aa not to allow time to Ariadne to. 
fidl in love with the gallant presence of the youth, 
uudto coroniuaicate to him the necessary instruct 
tiona for destroying the Minotaur, as well as to 
Bveseut him with a clue of thread, by which to 
iod his way out of the labyrinth when he had ac* 
Gonptplished the adventure. 

The Minotaur being killed, Theseus returned 
home iu triumph to Athens with the youths and 
virgins his companions : j^lgeus his fother, wlio 
had but just ielt the pleasure of having such a 
SOB an4 Wiui^ delivered from the tyranny of hi& 
gsaceloGW nephf^ws, watched day and night for tbo 
amval o£ the vl&ssd in which Theseus had em-^ 
baxb^d: forr this pujkose he remained perpetually 
Oft the top of a^h in turret, which overlooked tlie 
iMves of the sea: W at length discovered the ap* 

Godioh oi the ship? he watched for the white or 
Bck fli^, whicb was to announce bis good for-« 
tune or disaster : Ahappily in the hxurry and tu*. 
iWuU pf th^ joy , e^eiiy one on> boaid had foi^olk 
ten to.tahe aowitttbe Uapk flag^ and war tli» 
white: JBgeus ^Bl the. fatal signal, and threw 
mmaelf frombtil^op oCbis tomt inio the sea, 
which from him was named the JEgesLu* sea* 
Theseus brought away Ariadne from Crete, as 
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Jason hud brought away Medea from Colchis : 
but Ariadne had a Bister Phaedra, who bad con- 
ceived a passion for Theseus not less ardent than 
that of Ariadne: Phsdra prevailed upon her 
sister to take her with her as the companion of 
her flight: during the voyage Phaedra treacher* 
ously employed all the arts in which she abound* 
ed, to supplant the unsuspecting Ariadne in the 
affections of the hero: the vessel of Theseus touch- 
ed at the island of Naxos, and here Phaedra per- 
suaded him to leave Ariadne asleep and alone on 
the shore: Naxoswasthe favourite residence of 
Bacchus: he met Ariadne in the midst of her 
desperation, first pitied, and then loved her: 
Ariadne became the wife of Bacchus, and after 
death was turned by him into a constellation 7. 

The fame of Th^us by this lime spread itself 
over all Greece, and Pirithous, son of Ixion, 
king of the Lapithae in Thessaly, a spirited and 
enterprising young prince, was desirous like many 
others to behqld the vanquisher of Sinnis, Pro- 
crustes, and the Minotaur : lie conceived an ex* 
traordinary manner of gratifwig this inclination, 
but he held no other manip' to be .worthy of 
himself and. of the man h^Vvished to call his 
friend : he collected a military force, and invaded 
the territories of Athens : T^ejis marched out 
against him : the two heroeKidvanced ii^ the 
front of their respective armiesr they were mutu- 
ally struck with the open and ftpld port and car- 
riage of each other : they rush^^^to each other^s 
embrace, and struck up a^il|ue of endless 
friendship ; and from that time never was attach- 

y Or. Art. Am. i.^27* 
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meDt oiore sincere, generous and unalterable, than 
that of Theseus and Pirithous. 

Pirithotts married Hippodamia, the daughter 
of Adrastus king of Argos: his nuptials were oe|e» 
brated with great pomp, and among others the 
Centaurs were invited to be there : 1 have alceady 
frequently mentioned the Centaurs : they were in 
their form half^man and half-horse ! they were 
among the most learned and accomplished per* 
sens of their times: the Centaurs are said to have 
been the. children of Ixion, and of the cloud 
which Jupiter sent to Ixion in likeness of Juno : 
so that they were half-brothers to Pirithous*. 

In the sacrifices to the Gods with which the 
nuptials of Pirithous were solemnised, the hero 
we are told forgot the sacrifice to Mars: the 6od^ 
of ,war resented the neglect, and urged £urytion 
the Centaur in the midst of his wine to ofier a 
gross affront to the bride: Hercules, Theseus^ and 
the other friends of Pirithous became exasperated 
at this behaviour, and killed Eurytion on the 
spot: a general contention ensued, and all or 
nearly all the Centaurs were slain*. 

After some time llrithous lost his wife Hipix>» 
damia, and Theseur lost Phaedra: flushed with 
their exploits and their fame, they came to a 
mutual resolution that they would not marry 
again but to the daii&hters of the Gods : Theseus 
accordingly seized -Helen, the sister of Pollux, 
who was only nine years of age, but the valour of 
her brothers soonrescued her out of his hands 2 
it is to be obsen^0 that if Helen were only nine 
years of age, Polltix must have been the same : 

> Pindar. Pyth. ii. 78 et seqq. Diodorus, iv. 70. 

• Schol. in Find. Pyth. ii. 85. Hom. 04*f« 295. Ov. Met* 
xii 210 et se^^. 



Piritboua, fttuKng no female on thefaoe^f the 
earth whom he deemed wertiiy of his band, 
fornied the impious resolution of going ^^wn to 
IleU, and taking away Proserpine queen of the 
infernal regions from her husband s Theseus wooki 
not let his friend go alone on this dangerous ex* 
pedkion : their socoess was such as might be ex- 
peeted : PI uto defeated . their conspiracy, atid sen- 
tenoed Uiem both to sit for ever upon a stooe at 
the entrance of his palace: at length when Her* 
cttles came down into Hell, sent thither by his 
task-master Eurystheus, he prevailed upon jrluto 
to forgave their temerity, and sufier him to con* 
duct Theseus back to earth^. 

The other adventures of Theseus are less splen- 
did than those which have been mentioned : he is 
said to have accompanied Hercules when hb went 
to fetch the girdle of Hippolita queen of the Ama* 
2ons; and as Hercules only wanted the'^'irdle^ ho 
gave Theseus the queen who wore it, am: Theseus 
made her hi$wife: by her he had aiol, ifl||^M 
Hippolites. .. .. vS^ Jlf^ 

it is not easy to settle the o«t|irW th^wives and 
lov&tadvenluFes-of Theseus: ftef^^a Amous sto» 
vy*, that as Hippotitus gren^p, ?h^ra became 
jealous of him : and she who had acted so basely 
to her sister, had no scruple to fiNrra a {dan to de- 
stroy him: she wrongfully accSssed him to his fa^ 
ther of disrespectful and undutiful behaviour; 
and Theseus, without making a proper eiamina* 
lion into the charge, caused Jus son to be^ait to 
death. ^ 

b ApoUodonia, ii, 5. SchoL in Ap. Rh. •• l^U 
^ £urip Hippolf 
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CHAP. XXVIII. 

OF <£DIPVS KING OF THB8£S, AND HIS 

POSTERITY. 

Birth of CEd^us. — He is Exposed oo the Mouatains.ie- 
Adopted by the King of Corinth. — Kills his Fathor 
in a Broil. — Explains the Riddle of the Sphinx. — 
Marries his Mother.-^Tiresias, the Blind Prophet. — 
CBdipus tears out his own Eyes.- — Eteocles succeeds. 
— ^War, Seven Chiefs against Thebes. — Single Com- 
bat of Eteocles and Polynices: both are ]^il|ed. — ^The 
fhimes of their iFuueral Pile Divide. — Second Siege 
of Thebes by the Epigoni. — ^Thebes is Taken. 

I 

The story of the Argonautic expedition, 
ivhatever may be the true meaning of so mysteri- 
ous a riddle, may *be supposed to be the story of 
sopus beneficent adventure: the remaining stories 
of tbe heroic a^s, the sieges of Thebes and Troy, 
ajre undoubtedly stories ofcalamity. 

tiaii|s king of TJiebes was tbe great-grandson of 
Cadmus : he married Jocasta, the daughter of 
Creou an eminent Thjeban, and was assured by an 
oracle that he s}ionld lose his^life by a spn who 
was to be bprn of ths^t marriage: to prevent this 
he gavis CEdipu:^,. hi^ pl^ild^ as soon as be wa3 
Jborn, to one of his don^estics^ to be exposed on 
the mouat^in^ t^pperi^h; t))e domestic bpred ^ 
hole in each f(^^of the infant, ^nd passing a 
string through, hanged him up on a tree, £^nd left 
him : from this circumstance he afterward obtain- 
ed the name of CEdipus, ^' swelled feet^^.** 



260 CBDIPUS EXPOSED. 

In this terrible situation the poor child ivas 
found by one of the shepherds of Pol j bus king of 
CoriAth, who carried it home to hb master: Fo« 
lybus bad no children: the infant was exceeding* 
Ij beautiful: and Polybus bred the little CEdipus 
aa his own son: one day, QSdipus being now 
grown to a young man, one of his youthful com* 
panions brutally insulted him, told him that he 
was no son of the king and queen of Corinth, and 
that no true Corinthian would bear to be dictated 
to by a base-born brat. 

CEdipus closely questioned king Polybus <»i the 
subject, but could obtain no 'satisfactory reply : 
afflicted with this uncertainty, he repaired to the 
oracle of Apollo at Delphi, but received no other 
answer than the advice never to go home, if he 
did not wish to kill his father : a cruel advice, 
since QBdipus knew not how to make the right 
use of it: bis mind revolted from all immorality^ 
but most from that with which he was threatened: 
he resolved never again to set foot in Corinth : he 
turned the direction of his chariot toward The* 
bes : he met Laius travelling privately in an ob- 
scure road : Laius or his companions called out in 
a rude manner to him to make way, and retire: 
the pride of (Edipus was roused: a scuffle en* 
sued : and thus OEdipus slew his father in the 
very attempt to avoid that crime*. 

1 believe the reason QEdipus had bent his steps 
toward Thebes, was that he had heard of Sphinx^ 
a monster whoinfested the border of Bceotia, sprung 
from the marriage ofOrthusflhl Echidna, with 
the head and breasts of a woman, the bodv of a 
dog, the claws of a lion, the wings of a birdt, and 
a human voice: this monster bad stationed her- 

• Soph. CBd. Tyr. 784 et se^H- 
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self by the road-side, where she stopped all tra« 
Tellers, and proposed a riddle to them, which if 
they did not solve they weredeyoured : the oracle 
on the other hand had declared, that if any one 
explained her riddle, the Sphinx would immedi* 
ately kill herself for vexation: CEdipns, who 
lived in an age when the destruction of monsters 
was the most admired of human achievements, 
was anxious to put an end to the Sphinx : and 
the Thebans, understanding, that Laius was no 
more, offered their queen and the vacant throne 
to whoever should rid them of this- monster. 

CEdipus presented himself fearlessly before the 
den of the Sphinx, and demanded to hear her 
riddle: ^^ What creature is that," said the mon- 
ster, *< which goes in the morning upon four legs, 
at noon upou two, and at night upon three ?" *^ It 
is a man,' replied (Edipus: ** by morning, noon 
and niffht you mean the three great changes td 
irhlch human nature is subject : the imbecility of 
infancy, when we crawl on all fours ; the vigour 
of manhood, when we require no support but 
the two natural pillars with which our maker has 
furnished us; and the decrepitude of age, when 
we are fain to call in the assistance of a walking- 
stick: the Sphinx had no sooner heard the an* 
swer of the wise OSdipus, than she threw herself 
from a rock) on which she had sat listening to 
him, and from which she ineditated to dart upon 
him in case of his failure, and was dashed to 
pieces'. 

CEdipus now asdftded the Theban throne, niar- 
ried Jocasta, and had by her two sons, Eteocles 
and Polynices : some years after, Thebes was in- 

^^ Argument* ad PhcsniM. 
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fested with a teitible plague, and an e¥a<% biiViii^ 
been oeiMulted on th« subject, gave for anstvi^^, 
that k would nerer be well with Thebcfs, till tTie 
murderer of king Laius was banished iVoifi his 
terHtories; the death of Liaius had happened at a 
titne of so great calamity that the particulars had 
never been enquired into : after a long search it 
was proved to the astonishment of all, that (Edi- 
pQS was the murderer of Laius, and that in so do- 
ing he had killed his father: the iierson by whom 
he was exposed when an infant, and the person by 
whom he nad been found, concurred in proving 
his identity: and at length the whole \Va8 cohftrm- 
ed by the venerable Ttresias, whoni the Grods h&d 
deprived of sight, but had made up this calamity 
to him by endowing him with the gift of prophecy, 
and the knowledge of allhidden thihgs : the ten- 
der and honest heart of OBdipus was struck ^ith 
despair at this discovery: he tore oiit his eyes, 
and, retiring to Colone on the borders of Athenfs, 
was indebted for his existence ever after to the kind 
care of his daughter Antigone* • 

Bteoeles and Polynices, the sorts df (Sdipus, 
succeeded to the vacant authority: and, as they 
were both ambitions and impatient of a supeKor, 
they agreed to reign in turns, each his year ; a 
strange engagement* whieli they could scatcdjr 
expect to ba^ fulfilled: Eteocli^s^ as the elder, 
reigned first ; but at the end o^f the j^atvkfttsed to 
give up the kingdom. 

Polynices fled to Adrastus king of Argos,* dnie of 
the most powerful monarchs^^Ais tim^: aind such 
were the prepossessing manners of the youttrj thM 
he easily prevailed upon AdrasluiB to etMMoe hi^ 

S SopK (Ed.Tyr. et CoL 
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oame : a marriM^ fii«t took place betweea Ihe 
exiled prince and the daughter of Ajdratftus^ and' 
ibey then marched together against Thebesu 

This 18 the iSrrt sieee of Thebes^ memorable for 
the obetioacy with which it was it carried on and 
tbe oalaiftities that attended it: Adrastus divided 
hifr army into seven bodies, and planted them with 
seven approved commanders at their head before 
the seven gates of Thebes : he himself ooramand* 
ed one; Polynices another; the names of the 
other chiefs were Tydeas^ Capaneus, Amphia^ 
raus, Parthenoposus and Hippomedon: after a 
great deal of fighting it was agreed that Eteoeles 
and Polynices should meet together in single comw 
bat^ 

Never did two human beings hat^ each other 
mote mortally than Eteoeles and Polynices : they 
fought with such deadly resolution, that the 
combat did not end till both were killed: the 
fhshion of these times was for the dead body of a> 

S^rson of rank to be burned on the funeral pile: aa 
teooles and Polynices were brothers^ and died in 
the s(ame hour, both parties agreed to place their 
bodies upon the same funeral pile : when, lo, a 
miracle ensued! the flames which proceeded from 
these bitter foes divided in two, and even the 
sparkles and ashes which flew up from one of 
their bodies refused to have communication with 
those of the other^ 

The death of these rival candidates did not put 
an end to the siege: Eteoeles left a son named Lao- 
damas, and Polynigis another named Thersander; 
and the besieged and the besiegers set up the op- 

k JEechyli Sept. ap. Theb. Eur. Pfaoen. 
i SUU Thebais. 429. Ov. Trist. lib. v. 35. 
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posite pretensions of these children to the throne : 
Creon, the brother of Jocasta, became the guar- 
dian of Laodamas: after infinite bloodshed the 
besieged got the better v not one of the Seven 
Chiefs against Thebes returned alive, except Ad- 
rastus : Creon, who inras of a brutal and insolent 
disposition, having routed the besiegers, would 
not even grant them permission to bury their 
dead : a circumstance held to be of great impor- 
tance in those days : Adrastus fled to Theseus at 
Athens, who joined his forces with the remains of 
the besieging army, and compelled Creon to suflSnr 
these unfortunate men to pay the last duties to 
the bodies of their deceased friends. 

Ten years after the first siege of Thebes, the sons 
of the Seven Chiefs who had then commanded^ 
being grown up, began to ponder upon the cala- 
mities and untimely fate of their fathers, and 
resolved to avenge their misfortunes; they march* 
ed against this unhappy ci^y: this is the second 
siege of Thebes, frequently called hy ancient 
writers the war of the Epigoni, ** after-bcMm:'* 
a bloody battle was fought, but the Epigoni 
were completely victorious, and finally placed 
their leader Thersander upon the throoe*^. 
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CHAP. XXIX. 

OF THE CITY OF TROY. 

Kfugs of Troy. — ^Tcucer. — Succeeded by Dardaous, 
Prince of the Sacred Island of Saoiothrace. — Erictho- 
nius. — ^Tros, the Father of Ganymed. — Ihis. — ^Lao- 
medon. — Apollo and Neptune build the Walls of 
Troy.— ^Hesione, exposed to a Sea-monster. — Hercu- 
les Delivers her» and Sacks Troy. — ^Tithonus, beloved 
by Aurora, is turned into a Grasshopper. — Wonderful 
Statue of Memnon. — Priam and his Fifty Sons. — Paris 
Exposed on Mount Ida. — Judgment of Pans. --Mar- 
riage of Menelaus and Helen. — Helen goes off with 
Paris. — Greeks Confederate against Troy.— Iphige- 
nia in Aulis. — Achilles in Petticoats. —Death of Pa- 
troclus. — Achilles drags the Body of Hector three 
times round the Walls of Troy. — Contention of ^ax 
and Ulysses for the Arms of Achilles. — Stratagem of 
the Wooddn Horse. — Pyrrhus the Son of Achilles, — 
Troy is Burned. — AgameranoUy Generalissimo of the 
Greeks, Murdered by his Wife Clytemnestra. — Ores- 
tes> bis Son, kills her, and is haunted by Furies. — 
Penelope's Web. — Ulysses puts to Death the Suitors 
ofPenelope.r-^neas, the Son of Venus. 

Tub last great event of the heroic age is the 
destruction of Troy : and it is not the least sin* 
gttlar circumstance attending this subject, after 
the infinite details which have been handed down 
to us respecting it, and the incomparable poems 
which Homer and Virgil have founded upon this 
basis, added to the claims that the Komans 
and other nations have set up to be descended 

N 
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from the ancient Trojans, that volumes have been 
ivritten of late years to prove that no such city 
ever existed. 

With critical enquiries of this sort, the Pan- 
theon or history of the Gods and Demigods, has 
little to do: it is our business to recollect, and 
give an account of, the ancient history of Troy. 

One of the remotest sovereigns of this part of 
the world upon record is Teucer: he was the son 
of the river Scamander and the neighbouring 
mountain of Ida : from bira the Trojans are fre- 
quently called Teucri^ 

Teucer having no male issue, married his only 
daughter to Dardanus, prince of the little island 
of Samothrace, and named him his successor; 
Samothrace is represented by ancient historians as 
the first seat of the Grecian religion: for this rea- 
son it was held a sacred and inviolable asylum , 
or sanctuary, for fugitives: Dardanus taught his 
new subjects a multitude of religious ceremonies, 
and brought over with him from Samothrace the 
Palladium, a^mall statue of Minerva which was 
afterward placed in the citadel of Troy, and re- 
specting which there was a prediction that, as 
long as it remained there, Troy could never be 
taken"": fropi Dardanus his subjects received the 
name of Dardanians. ^ 

Ericthonius*" was the son and successor of Dar- 
danus : he is not to be confounded with the Athe- 
nian £rictboniu8. 

Tros, the third sovereign of the Dardanian 
race, founded the city of Troy, and from his 
own name called it- Tro/a: (another name of Troy 

1 Virg. JR. m. 108. « Dionys. HaL Ant. iv. 68. 
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^B8 Iltiim, from Ilus tbe son ofTros): he ac« 
cused Pelopsi a neighbouring sovereign* or his 
father TantaUis, of, having stolen from him his 
younger son Ganymed, a youth of inexpressible 
beauty, and on this pretence deprived Pelops of 
his dominions, and compelled him to take refuge 
in Greece: tbe fact was, that Jupiter, struck with 
the comeliness of Ganymed, had taken him up 
into Heaven to make him his cup-bearer. 

Ilus, the elder brother of Ganymed, wa& fourth 
king of Troy : he distinguished himself by re* 
scuing with his own hands the Palladium from the 
citadel of Troy, which had been set on fire with 
lightning : this was a service of so much danger, 
that Ilus lost his sight in the enterprise, which 
was soon after restored to him by Minerva : ac* 
cording to some accounts Minerva first deprived 
hiiu of sight for having sacirilegiously touched 
her image on this occasion °: Ilus had another 
brother beside Ganymed, whose name was As-* 
saracus. 

Laomedon, the son of Ilus, was fifth king of 
Troy, and his reign was rendered memorable by 
many calamities: he was anxious, like Amphion, 
to surround with walls the city which his grand- 
father had built: and Apollo and Neptune hap* 
pening to be both of them in a state of banish- 
ment from Heaven, he engaged with them to 
complete the work he had at heart : the Gods per« 
formed their contract ; but the narrow soul of 
Laomecfon stimulated him to refuse them the hire 
to which their labours were entitled '• 

To punish this perfidy, Apollo sent a plague 
against the Trojans, and Neptune commissioned 

Plut.ijiPataU. ' P Horn. 11.^. 441. 
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a sea-monster to devour them : they consulted aa 
oracle how they were to be delivered from their 
calamities: and were told that nothing would 
suffice, but the voluntarily exposing one noble 
Trojan virgin every year to be devoured by the 
monster : after this tribute had been repeatedly 

Biidy the lot fell in the sixth or seventh year upon 
i?sione, Laomedon's daughter : Hercules found 
Hesione in the sam^ situation as Perseus had 
found Andromeda, and engaged to deliver her, 
on condition that Laomedon would present him 
with six beautiful horses of which he was posses* 
sor: Hercules killed the monster, but Laomedon 
refused him the horses : in resentment of this re- 
fusal Hercules, at the head of a band of Grecian 
heroes, took and pillaged the city of Troy, put 
Laomedon to death, and gave his daughter He* 
. sione in marriage to Telamon, one of the friends 
of Hercules who had been the first to mount the 
breach in the walls, and who was father to the ce- 
lebrated Ajax^. 

Laomedon had two sons by S try mo daughter 
of the river Scamander, Priam and Tithonus : 
/ Tithonus, for his youthful and vigorous beauty, 
became the object of the affections of Aurora, 
Goddess of the morning: the Goddess in the 
warmth of her attachment bade Tithonus ask 
whatever gift he pleased, and it should be gianted 
him : Tithonus requested that he might never die: 
but, as he forgot to ask for perpetual youth 
and strength, this prince, once so much admired 
for the delicate hue and smoothness of his person, 
gradually became all over wrinkles, and sunk in 

9 Horn, a i. 565, 63% II. u. 145. S<ihol. in U. v, 145, who 
mentions tEe story as from HeUanioit* ApoUodor. ii. 5. Oy. Met. 
li 199. , 
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ilecrepitiide! he lost his Toioe, his sight, his heart- 
ing, his smell, and his taste: he prayed to be 
released from that immortal life he bad so earnest* 
ly coveted ; and Aurora in pity turned him into a 
grasshopper'. 

Memnon was the son of Tithonus and Aurora : 
he is also said to have been king of Ethiopia : he 
came to the Trojan war, the events of which I 
shall presently relate, to the assistance of his uncle 
Priam, and was slain in single combat by Achil- 
les: an exquisite statue was erected to his memo* 
ry near the Egyptian Thebes; and, as he was the 
son of Aurora, this statue had the peculiar pro- 
perty of Uttering a melodious sound every morn- 
ing when touched by the first beams of the day, 
as if to salute his mother; and every night at sun- 
set, it gave another sound, low and mournful, as 
lamenting the departure of the day K 

Priam, the eldest son of Laomedon, was placed 
by Hercules upon the throne of which he had de- 

; rived his father : Priam was the last king of 
Voy : he had fifty sons, the most celebrated of 
whom were Hector and Paris, beside a great num- 
ber of daughters: Hector was an accomplished 
soldier, and the valiant defender of his native 
country : Paris was of a debauched and effeminate 
character, and by his dissolute conduct proved 
the ruin of Troy: a short time before he was born, 
his mother Hecuba dreamed that she was brought 
to bed of a burning torch; which was explained 
by the sooth-sayers to signify that the child which 
snould be born would be the occasion that Troy 
should be consumed with flames : alarmed at this 



' Horn. Hymn, in Yen. 219 et seqq. $chol in U. y. 151, who 
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predietion, Priam and Hecuba directed that the 
infant, as soon as born, should be cast naked upon 
one of the rocks of mount Ida: here he was 
found by certain shepherds, and educated as if 
be had been shepherd-born S 

Paris was grown to man's estate in this humble 
condition, when an event happened of great note 
in the bistory of the heroic ages: this was the 
marriage of relens, son of ^acus and brother of 
Telaroon, to Thetis one of the Nereids: all (he 
Gods were inrited, as was the custom on these 
occasions, to grace the nuptials with their pre- 
sence: the Groddess of Discord'' alone uas omit- 
ted: and, to revenge herself for this neglect, she 
caused a beautiful apple to be delivered . in the 
midst of the festival, upon which was inscrii)ed, 
** Let it be given to the Fairest:'' Juno, Miner- 
va and Venus, with the true female spirit of rival- 
ship, immediately put in their respective claims : 
no one of the Gods had the courage to decide in 
such a contention : thouffh peiliaps every one felt 
the superior beauty of Venus, no one was willing 
to make Juno, the Queen of Heaven, or Minerva, 
the Goddess of wisdom, his enemy. 

The three Goddesses at last agreed to be decided 
by the judgment of the shephera Paris : as he was 
toe most beautiful male then existing on the earth, 
they inferfefithftl-be must be thie best jud^e of 
female beauty : when they came before him bow- 
ever, all Goddesses as they were, they trembled 
and shuddSred at the thought of being rejected : 
each ofiered Paris a bribe: Juno privately told 
him that he should be the most powerful monarch 
of his time: Minerva that he should be Tictorious 

t Sdiol IL y. S25. Apollodorw, iii. 12. ^ Ludan. DiaL 
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and invincible In war : and VenUs that he should 
have the most beautifal womaa in . the world for 
his wife: Paris decided in favour of Venus: from 
that moinent he had no chance to be blessed with 
empire, prudence, or courage: soon after this, 
Paris having appeared to advantage as a stranger 
at the court of his father Priam, was discovered 
by him^ and admitted to all the privileges of a son. 

About this time was consummated the marrii^e 
of Helen, the sister of Pollux, to Menelaus, the 
younger brother of Agamemnon, the son of Atreus 
king of Mycenae : I have already spoken of the 
manner in which Helen was darned away, when 
nine years of age, by Theseus, and rescued by her 
brothers: when she grew to be a woman, it was 
universally confessed that nothing so beautiful in 
human shape had ever been seen : all the princes 
of Greece^were rivals for her hand : and, as she 
could mar/y only one of ihem, they agreed to 
leave the selection to her free choice, and swore 
that, if any one attempted to molest in his rights 
the lover she accepted, they would all join as one 
man to avenge his cause: she accepted Meoe* 
laus : but the oath of the Grecian princes turned 
out in a different manner from what they ii^nded: 
they had only thought of guarding against any 
violent proceedings of one of their own body: 
.they were called upon to execule their oath"^ 
against a stranger. 

Menelaus and Helen had now been husband and 

wife three years, and Menelaus had succeeded in 

right of his wife to the throne of Sparta, when 

, Paris came as a stranger to their court, and was 

most hospitably received : but Paris no soofier 

"^ Hw. Od. i. 15. 7. - 
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saw Helen, than he fell in love with her, and like 
a perfidious Tillain, stole her away from the roof 
of her husband: this was the wife, with which 
Venus, Goddess of beauty, but of beauty only^ 
bad promised to crown his desires. 

The theft of Helen was the occasion of the de- 
struction of Troy, of a ten years' siege, and a 
thousand ships being fitted out by the Greeks to 
avenge such an affront: all the princes who had 
sworn to maintain Menelaus in his rights were 
faithful to their oath : the roost eminent of the 
leaders in this expedition were Agamemnon, com* 
maider in chief, Achilles, the son of Peleus and 
Thetis, Ajax, the son of Telamon, and the wise 
Ulysses, king of Ithaca*. 

The expedition was to sail from Aulis, a town 
in BoBOtia: but, when every thing wasi.* ready, it 
was detained a long time by contriyy winds : 
having enquired of the Gods, they we^ told that 
they should never have a prosperous voyage, till 
Agamemnon, their chief, who had offended Diana 
by. unwittingly having killed, one of her sacred 
hinds, sacrificed his daughter Iphigenia upon her 
altar: Iphigenia was accordingly brought from 
Mycenae, and Calchas the priest h^d raised the 
knife against her bosom, when Diana relented, 
carried away the royal maiden in a cloud, and 
made her priestess of her temple in Tauris on the 
Euxinesear. 

The allied chiefs against Troy, though they 
finally discharged their engagements with the ut- 
most honour, many of them at tfrst expressed 
aversion to so distant an expedition, and which 
promised io be so tedious of execution : Ulysses 

' Horn. li. paanm. T Bur.IphigenuiinAuUde. 
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pretended to bemad*; aud Achilles, revpeeting^ 
whom his Groddess*motlier knew that he was des- 
tined to perish in this war, was for sometime hid 
in female attire in the palace of Lycomedes, king 
of the bland of Scjros : here he was found out by 
Ulysses, bv the trick of putting armour in his 
way, which he could not help handling, and exi* 
ercising himself with, in a manner that was im- 
possible to belong to a woman \ 

The siege of Troy was the fertile source of what 
has beeji styled an Iliad of woes: Patroclus, the 
intimate friend, and bosom-companion of Acbil^ 
les, having been slain by Hector, the grief of 
Achilles could only be appeased by the death of 
the ^slayer i»: and when he was killed, the con*' 
queror in his rage, forgetting all the re^nement» 
and princely, accomplishments of music. and sci* 
ence in i^^ich.be had been instructed by Chiron 
the Centaur*, savagely dragged the dead body at 
his chariollwhy^ll^* thrice round the walls of the 
city whichtlctt^liad so nobly defended*: aftes^ 
this, Acmlles coj^eeived a passion for Polyxena 
the sister«]^f Hocifif: by a stratagem of Paris he 
was invijted to meet her in the temple of Apollo, 
and was t^er^1[>asely assassinated : Ulysses and 
Ajax, wliooh this occasion may be considered as 
the personifications of wisdom and valour, con- 
tended for the armour of Achilles: and the prize 
being awarded to Ulysses, Ajax slew himself in 
despair: from his blood sprang the flower we 
call the violet: Ulysses also distinguished himself 
by stealing away the Palladium from the citadel 

« Ov. Met. xiii. SOS et.ieqq. * Horn. H w. 786 b ld.0*. S2. 
^ Pindar, Nem. iii. 75. ^ Hqiq. IL x* 395 et •eq(^ 
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of Tivy* : Paris hitnaolf, tboD^ late^ was one 
of the'Tictims oftbe war, being killed in tbe 
field. 

ARer ten years' uBgCf and no decisive progress 
faaving been made, the Greeks bethought them* 
■elres of a stratagem : they built a wooden horse, 
of GO enortnoUBa siis, that it ooald contain a hand 
of armed ni»i in its belly t they left this horse, 
concealing within it many of their most valiant 
leaders, with Neoptoleniiis or Pyrrhus, the sod of 
Achilles, at theit head, on the Bhorci^he rest 
lailed away for tbe island of Tenedos, Aid pre- 
tended to give up the siege: Sinon, a spy whom 
they left behind, told the Trojans, that if this 
horse were once pieced within uiair walls, Jroy 
, would one day reduce all Greece under Jier sove- 
reignty: actuated by this false inlfiHigence, !the 
^ Trojans were thcmselvesfmost active iji*introdH©- 
ing ruin into their ci 
silence of night : Iho! 

wooden horse let th( -r 

their companions at t 
Priam was killed, ai 
sold to slavery: in 
took opposite sides, 8! 
ties lea them, and Ne| 
the salisfacUoB of d 
' tbey had been drawn 
Helen was now rest 
nelaofi, who conducted her to Sparta in triumph. 
sigamemnon, the brother of Menclaus, also re- 
turned home, but tbe event of his arrival proved 
tragical; Clytemnestra, the sister of Helen, his 
wife, -bad for some years tired in adultery with 
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^gtsihoB, the son of Thyesfea : and this wicked 
pair contriret], under all the appearance of a veN 
oome reception, to assasetnate Agamemnon, and 
bis most faithful frienda in the midst of the Inn- 
tjuet: Orestes, the son of Agamemnon, when he 
grew up to be a man, avenged his father by the 
death of j^^isthus and his mother: but though 
Clytemnestra was a bad woman, the Gods did not 
approve of a mother perishingby the hands of her 
son, antl caused him to be haanted by tbeFnriesi. 
La^y, Ulysses experienced so many disasters 
at Bcaf that ten years elapsed between the burn- 
ing ofTroy and his arrival in Ithaca: he visited 
the caverns of the Cyclops, the island of Circe, 
and the infernal regions, and passed through.dan^ 
geo sUrpaasihg human belief: at last when he 
ountry, he found bis paJace 
he possession of a set of dii- 
id agreed to urge his wife lo 
ander pretence that Ulysses 
the name of the wire of 
:: she was the niece of Tyn> 
of Clytemnestra and Helen ; 
i^verv different from that of 
n : she remained faithful to 
whole of his twenty years' 
Dt by which she baffled the 
itors, was telling ihem that 
she had vowed lo weave a funeral web for Laertes 
the agcdfotfaer of Ulysses, before she would marry 
a second husband: this web she unravelled by 
night, as fast as she worked upon it by day: at 
the end of ten years' wandering Uljsscs came 
home, slew the suitors, and rewarded the fidelity 

t ^tchyU AgamcmnMi, Choephor>, Eumenido, pau. , 
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of the Tirtuoas Penelope with uainterrupted hap- 
piness^* ^ 

One other hero of the Trojan war remains to be 
mentioned : this was ^neas, the son of Anchises^ 
descended from Assaracus the brother of lias: 
the mother of .£neas was Venus : one wonld think 
it was more natural to give out that a hero had a 
God for his father, than a Goddess for his mother ; 
for in the latter case he must have been born in 
Heaven, or the Goddess must have come and re- 
sided for some length of time on earth: bul every 
hero, who was desirous to pass for a Demigodt, 
was npt prepared to deny his father: perhaps, in ' 
both instances the pretence of a celestial origin is 
the cover for some blemish ; when a God was said to 
be the father, the mother was unchaste ; and when 
a Goddess was feigned to be the mother, the true 
mother was of obscure rank. '^^ 

When Troy was burned, ^neas escaped from 
the flames, bearing his old and in%^' father upon 
his shoulders: be is said to have pifi^ into 
Italy : and the ancient Romans cl^Amed J^nes^ as 
the founder of their state : Virgil nas consecrated 
this claim in a splendid and incon^parable poem, 
entitled the iEneid : ^neas was Worshipped at 
Rome under the name Jupiter Indi^etes. ^ 

^ Hom^Od^pawim. 
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CHAP. XXX. 
OF ROMULUS. 

Amulius Usurps the Throne of Alba. — Birth of Romulus 
^nd Reiuos^ Sons of Ma^s. — ^They are exposed ou the 
Banks of the Tiber.^— Suckled by a Wolf.— Educated 
among Shepherds. — ^They Discover themselves, and 
put to Death Amulius. — Numitor, their Grandfather, 
IS King of Alba. — Building of Rome. — Remus Killed. 
The Asylum.— -Rape of the Sabines. — ^They break off 
a Battle between their Fathers and their Husbands. — 
Romulus taken up into Heaven. — Worshipped by the 
name of Quirinus. — Final Greatness of the Roman 
State. 

The Romans, a more sober and plain-spoken 
race of men than, the Greeks, added only one God 
of their own countrymen to the fabulous Pan- 
theon, preyioti^ly to the sad period, when despo« 
tisni destroyed in them the pride of integrity, 
and every tyrant became a God: this one was 
Komulus the founder of that city, and in that 
respect having the same claim to their regard, as 
Cadmus to that of the Thebans, or Theseus of the 
Athenians. 

Numitor, the grandfather of Romulus, was by 

Eaternal descent king of Alba : but Amulius his 
rother, more ambitious and daring than be, de- 
prived him of the kingdom, and reduced him to 
a private station : at the same time he put to 
death the son of Numitor, and compelled his 
daughter, by name Rhea Sy Ivia, to take the yow& 
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of virginity as a vestal : the sacreil character of 
Rhea however was no obstacle to the love of the 
God Mars : he grew enamoured of her, and be- 
came the father of Romutas and Remos,-the twin 
progeny of the vestal. 

Amulius no sooner understood .that she was a 
mother, than he condemned Rhea heiself to per- 
petual imprisonment, and ordered the infants to 
be thrown into the Tiber t the Tiber had at that 
time overflowed its banks, and the servant who 
bore the children, not being able to reaeh the bed 
of the river, left them in the marshes i here they 
were found and suckled by a she- wolf, and in this 
situation were discovered by Faustulus the royal 
shepherd, who having some suspicion of the par- 
ticulars of their birth, took them home, and bred 
them as his own children. 

These royal youths^ as they grew up, not only 
delighted in hunting wild beasts, but often with 
the bands of their companions made an onset on- 
a gang of robbers : in one of these skirmishes Re- 
mus was taken prisoner, and by these bold out- 
laws accused or their own crime : he was given 
up to Numitor to be punished, who having tried 
him with various questions, began to suspect the 
secret of his birth :. Fau&tulus at the same time di- 
vulged his thoughts to Romulus : and both bro- 
tliers, having collected a party of armed men, 
beset the palace at once, killed Amulius^ and re- 
stored Numitor to the c^rown^* 

Romulus and Remus were of too active and 
adventurous a disposition to sit down contented in 
their father's little kingdom : they expressed to 
him their wish to be permitted to build a town 

' Ov. Faitiy ii. 382,. et iii..7 et seq^. 
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OD the spot where they had first been exposed : 
they h«d not made much, progress in this i¥ork) 
ivhen they fell out with each other: Remus in a 
petulant and insulting disposition leaped over the 
beginning walls of Rome, and Romulus imme- 
diately smote him to the heart, saying, ^^ May 
such be ever the fate of him who attempts to pass 
over these walls^ ! 

The walls of Rome being finished, though the 
circuit was small^ Romulus found that his ambi- 
tion had been greater than his strength : he there- 
fore opened an Asylum in his town for criminals 
and siaves, who by his liberal policy were ad- 
mitted to the rights of citizenship : his Asylum 
however brought only males: all the neighbour- 
ing states refused to contract marriage with so 
mixed and disreputable a concourse: at length 
Romulus invited the people of the neighbouring 
towns to a grand spectacle, and directed his citi- 
zens, in the midst of the show io seize and carry 
off the unmarried daughters of their guests : this is 
what is called ^Mhe rape of the Sabines:" the 
Sabines was the name of the foreign state nearest 
to Rome, and whose citizens most abounded at 
this spectacle : when the Romans and the Sabines 
met in battle, which was about a year after, the 
Romans to defend their prize, the Sabines to 
avenge the affront they had received, the Sabine 
women married to the Romans rushed in the 
midst between the combatants, with their infant 
children In their arms, intreating their fathers 
nut to m^der their husbands, and their husbands 
not to be the destroyers of their fathers : by thiss 
seasonable interposition a peace was produced ^ 

^ Ov. Fasti, iv. 835 et seq<j. * Id. y. 179 et seqq. 
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I 

Romulus reigned thirty^^iine years : and such 
was the soundness of his policy, and tlie wisdom 
of bis measures, that even in tnis first reign from 
the building of Rome,~the foundation seemed to be 
laid for all the future greatness of the Roman em- 
pire : at length Romulus sitting upon his throne 
m the open field, reviewing the military force of 
his newly-created slate, a violent storm of thunder* 
and lightning suddenly arose : it enveloped the 
throne, and when the storm subsided Romulus 
was no longer to be seen : the nobles who sur* 
rounded the throne affirmed that they had beheld 
their king taken up into Heaven : the people 
suspected that he had fallen a victim to the jea- 
lousy of the nobles : all doubt however was re- 
moved the next day, when Julius Proculus, the 
gravest and most respected nobleman of his time, 

Eublicly declared, that in the middle of the night 
lomulus bad come to him in a vision, and bade 
him inform his Romans, that the Gods, into 
whose society he had just been admitted, had 
decreed, that Rome should hereafter be the me^ 
tropolis of the zoorld^ and thatina sublunary 
force should ever be able to resist Tier prowess ™. 
Romulus, as I have said, was one t>f the prin« 
cipal Gods of the Romans: Quirinus was the 
name under which he was worshipped: Quirts^ 
is an old Latin word signifying a spear : hence 
the ceremonial appellation of the Romans on so- 
lemn occasions was Quiritesy ox spearman i and 
' the name Quirinus was probably mrmMJ)y ana- 
logy from these : to shew th^ dignityj|||FKomulas 
in the Roman Pantheon, it is sufficient to men* 
tion, that the Romans had two orders of priest* 

in Oy. Fasti, ii. 480 et seqq. ^ Hatta Cum pritcit est dicta 
Salunife* Ov. Faiti, iL 477. 
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bood, the Pontifex and the Flamen, and that of 
Flaroens there were originally only three, the 
Flamen of Jupiter, the Fiamen of Mars, and the 
Flamen of Quirinus^. 

A moral lesson plainly inculcated on us by the 
beginnings of Rome, and which though often re- 
peated, I will mention here, is how little mortals 
are qualified to judge by appearances, and dive 
into the secrets of futurity: Rome began from 
an indiscriminate concourse of robbers and run* 
away slaves: yet Rome is in certain respects the 
most memorable stale in the history of the world: 
no country could ever boast of purer manners and 
more virtuous citizens than those of Rome in her 
best days : and their virtue and valour laid the 
foundation of that universal empire, which Rome 
afterward extended over almost the whole known 
world, and which endured for several centuries^ 

\ •OT,Farti,iv,9lO. 

^^ • # ••• • 
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AbHraclion, ciplaiutiQa of' the operation of the mind m 

termed, 6. 
Atwynui, lorn to meces by hia tiwer Medea, 239. 
Acheron, one of the infernfil rivers, 123. 

Acyilea, diiguiied in female attire ii di«overed by Ulynei, 273. 

— dragi the body of Hector three timei rouod the walii of 

Troy, it—inlain by Paris, ii.-iontention of Ajai and Ulysses 

for the armi of, ii. , 

Action, ilory of, laS— is changed into a 8ta^, and devmired 6jr 

hii own doga, ih. 
Admetiu, king uf Pherx, 
Adraia, beloved by Veni 
chaoged into the flower 
the memory of, ih. 
-XacuB, one of the judges , 

JEgeon, one of the Gianti 

JGgeut, king of Atheni, I ', 

M.—caBtthlmielf into tl 
called the M%txa sea, '. 
^g!e, oneof thedaughle ' 

JEneas, his descent and ac -^ 

.£olus, the God of the w 
.ffiiculapiut, his skill in ir 

plaint, strikes him dead i 

Rome under the form i ' 

JBAoa, (be father of Jaio , 

.£thon, one of the horsei ' 

.Sthra, the wife of .£ge 
Agamemnon, general of 
murdered by his wife I 
Aganippe, the fountain c 
Agenor, king of Sidon, 
Aglaia, otie of the Grac 
Aglauros, one of the dai 
Ajai, oneof the Greciu 
tends with UlysieB for 

•elf, and his blood is turned into the violet flower, ». 
A^cesti^ the wife of Admelus, her conjugal afecrion, EiS. 

isiledbyjupiterin thealiapeof kit husband Ampbi-_ 
. , ' '.^ , ru,..^ 218. 
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Alecto, one of the Furies, 145. 

Allefifory explained, 9. 

Alpbeus and Arethusa, the story of, 92. 

Amalthjea, one of the nurses of Jupiter, 36. 

Amaeons, vanquished by Hercules, 222. 

Amphictyonic council, account of the, 49. 

Amphion, raises the walls of Thebes by the music of his lute, 243. 

Amphitrite, the wife Of Neptune* 114. 

Amphitryon, the husband of Alcmena, slays Electryon, and is 
banished Thebes, 217. 

Androgens, son of Minos, king of Crete, killed at Athens, 188. 

Andromeda, delivered by Perseus from a sea^m ouster, 197, 

Antaeus, the giant, overcome hj Hercules, 224. 

Antiffone, the daughter of (Edipus, 262. 

'ApoUo, one of the twelve superior Gods, 45 — ^his birth, iiw— 
destroys the serpent Python, which had tormented his mother, 
46 — ^his figure, it. — God of the sun, f^.-^of music and poetry, 
-U. — the author of plagues and contagious diseases, 47-^God of 
medicine and prophecy, iL — his oracle at Delphi, account of, 
9&, — contends with Pan, 181 — ^punishes Midas with ass'sears, id, 
—slays <the children oif Niobe, SOS — enamoured of Daphne, 
206 — ^keeps the flocks of Admetus king of Thessaly, £47. 

Apollo Belvedere, celebrated statue, 2. 

Arachne, turned into a spider by Minerva, 204. 

Arethusa, courted by Alpheus, and changed into a fountain, . 92. 

Arges, one <lf the Cyclops, 72. 

Argonautic expedition,, account of the, 2S2. 

Aigus, the story of his hundred eyes, 163 — is slain by Mercury, 
and changed into a peatock by Juno, i6. 
. Ariadne, the daughter of Minos, instructs Theseus how to de- 
stroy the Minotaur, SSSy^A^rted by TheMus, 966 — becomes 
the wife of Bacchus, and^fjtfr death is changed into a constel- 
lation, H, ' 

xArion, an admirable musician, cast into the sea, and carried sa£^ 
to land by a dolphin, 245. 
Asterope, one of. tne daughters of Atlas, 75. 
Astraca, one of the 4a^ighter8 of Jupit«rft ^ Goddtst of justice, 
V 142-^itaken;up into Heaven, and made the sign Viigo, 144. 
Atalanta, conquered in'a foot-race by Htppomebes, 348. 

Atliamas, 'destroys his son, and is changeo into a OMrine deity, 

Athens, 'Wmple of Minerva at, 18* 

Athenians, Timr priests, 19 — their religious worship^ 20— £Mti* 
vals of the, 23. 

Atlas, one of the Titans, 74<-^'<K»Kiemned to support the heavens 
on his shoul(%u, i^.— explanation of the fable of, fA.»-4iis pro- 
geny, 75 — cflb^ed into a mountain by Perseus, 19.7. 

Atreus, story oflkis cruelty, 201. 
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Atropos, one of the Fatet, Hl.~ 

Atys, beloved by Cybele, S5. 

Auffeas, king of Elis, his fUble contaiiiiiig three thounad osen 

ueansed by Hercules in one day, 2S1. 
Aurora, the Goddess of the mormng, 1 17— enamoured of Titho> 

nus, 268— changes him into a grasshopper, 269l 
Auster, the God of the south wind, 1 16. 
Autolycus, one of the preceptors of Hercules, 218. 

B 

r 

• 

Bacchus, the God of wine, his birth and education, 176'^solem- 
nicy of his worship, ii, — his figure and appearance, 177 — 
adventure with pirates, ih. — ^his conquests in Ethiopia, India, 
and other countries, 179 — ^is the same with the Egyptian 
Osiris, fi.— confers on Midas the power of turning every thing 
he touched into gold, 181 — ^punishes Lycurgusking of Thrace 
with madness, 183— causes his cousin Penuieus to be torn in 
pieces, by his mother and aunts, 184. 

Baucis and Philemon, story of, 210— entertain Jupiter and Mer* 
cury, 211 — their cottage converted into a temple, 212. 

Bellerophon, his continency, story of, 192 — catches the winged 
horse Pegasus, and destroys the Chxmatra, 194. 

Bdlona, the Goiddess of war, 107. 

Berecynthia, one of the names of Cybele, 33. 

Boar, the Erymanthian, tamed by Hercules, 220. 

Bona Dea, one of the names of Cybele, 33. 

Boreas, God of the north wind, 116. 

Briareus, one of the Giants, who had a hundred hands, 71, 124. 

Brontes, one of the Cyclops, 72. 

Brutus, the evil genius of, 104. 

Busiris, the tyrant of Egypt that ofiered human sacrifices, slain by 
Hercules, 225. 



Caens, the robber, slain by Hercules, 225. 

Cadmus, one of the most eminent ^rsonages in the early.<$recian 
history, 172— lays the foundation of Thebes, 174'— sows the 
teeth of a serpent in the ground, from which armed men spring 
up, «^.— 4iis progeny, 175. 

Caduceus, the wand of Mercury, described, 57^ils virtues, U. 

CalUope, the muse of epic poetry, 136. '^ 

Callirhoe, the wife of Chrysaor, 108. 

Calumny, one of the deities of the Greeks, 155. 

Calypso, detains Ulysses on his return from Trow 75 

Castalian stream, account of the, 48.' jfj 
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€2aitor and Pollux, history of, 248— are made the comtellatioii 
Gemini, 249. 

Cecrops, the founder of Atl^ens, 166. 

Celsno, one of the daughters of Atlas, 75. 

Celestial, or superior Clods, 40 — ^nymphs, 97. 

Centaurs, half men and half horses, ISO— and Lapithx, battle of, 
257. 

Cephalos, the son of Mercury and Herse, beloved by Aurora,, 
167 — taken up byher into Heaven, ik 

Cephalus, king of Thessaly, and Procris, the loves of, 169. 

Cerberus, a dog with three heads, placed as a guard at the en- 
trance of the infernal regions, 126 — chained and brought up 
from Hell, by Hercules, 223. 

Ceres, the Goddess of com and harvests, 66 —her daughter Pro- 
serpine, carried off by Pluto, i6, — searches through the world for 
her, 67 — agreement between her and Pluto, 68 — explanation 
of the fable, i^.— festival of, commonly called the Eleusiniaa 
mysteries, 24. 

Ceryces, one of the sacred families of Athens, 20. 

Ceto, the mother of the Gorgons, 105. 

Chaos, the most ancient of the Grecian deities, 32. , 

Charcn, his descent, 125- the ferryman of Hell, U* — ^his figure 
and manners described, H, — ^receives a small brass coin for the 
fare of each ghost, i6, 

Caurus, one of the winds, 1 16. 

Charites, the three Graces, 137. 

Charity, the Roman, story of, 154. 

Chary odis, account of, 110. ' ^ 

Chimxra, description of the monster, 109 — killed by Bellerophc^, 
194. 

Chiron, the Centaur, one of the preceptors of Hercules, 218— 
of Jason, 233 — and of Achilles, 273. 

Chorus of the Greeks, account of the, 22. 

Chrysaor, the rider of t^e horse Pegasus, 108. 

Circe, the sorceress. Story of, 110, 240. 

Cimmeria, represented by Homer as the country in which HeU is 
situated, 121. 

Clio, the Muse of history, 136. 

Clotho, one of the Fates, 141. 

Ciytemnestra, the wife of Agamemnon, murders her husband, 275 
— ^is killed by btr own son Orestes, i6, 

Cocytus, one of the rivers of Hell, 123. 

Coelus, one of the most ancient deities of the Greeks, S2 — de» 
posed by Saturn& 33. / 

Contumely, one oflhe deities of the Greeks, 155. 

Cuouean Sybil, story of the, 28. 

Cupid, the God of love, 557-hi« figure and attributes, U, — and 
Plyche, story of, 208. 
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Cybele the wife of Sauum, 33-^her figure and appearance, 34— 
modes of worshipping, 35 — ^her love for Atys, H. 

Cyclops, the servants of Vulcan, 1 10<~-£orge the thunderbolts of 
Jupiter, $6. ^ 



Daedalus, a celebrated artificer, 187 — his inventions, iS, — builds, 
the famous labyrinth of Crete, 188 — confined in it with his son 
Icarus, 1 91-— escapes from thence with artificial wings, i^.— his 
son Icarus is drowned, iS, ^ 

Danae, daughter of Acrisius, visited by Jupiter in a golden 
shower, 194 — thrown with her son Perseus, in a chest, into 
the sea, 195 — arrives in the dominions of Polydectes, who falls 
in love with her, i^. — delivered by her son from the violence of 
Polyaectes, 198. 

Danaides, the fifty daughters of Danaus, who killed their hus- 
bands on the wedding night, their punishment in Hell, 131. 

Daphne, the nymph, beloved by Apollo, 206 — is changed into a 
laurel, iS. 

Dardanus, king of Troy, 266. 

Darkness, one of the more ancient Gods of the Greeks^ 32. 

Death, an aUegorical Deity, 1 46. 

Dejanira, the wife of Hercules, 227 — sends him the poisoned 
shirt of Nessus the Centaur, 228. 

Delphi, account of the oracle of, 48. 

Demigods, account of the, 159. 

Destinies, or Fates, description of the, 139. 

Deucalion, Idneof Thessaly, his descent, 171 — ^restores the race 
of mankind aestroyed by a deluge, ik 

Diana, the Goddess of the moon, and of hunting, 51-^er names, 
figure and appearance, 52 — ^the Goddess of Chastity, il, — some- 
times called Hecate, ih. — ^her magnificent temple at JEphesus, 53 
— human sacrifices ofifered to her at Sparta, Jk — tranforms 
Actaeon into a stag, 185 — enamoured of £ndymion, 207— 
explanation of the fable of, i6. 

Dice, or Judgment, one of the daughters of Jupiter, 139» 

Dindymene, one of the names of Cybele, 33- 

Dirx, a name of the Furies, 145. 

Diomedes, king of Thrace, vanquished by Hercules, and given for 
food to his horses, 221. 

Dionysia, festivals of Bacchus, 23, 177. 

Discord, an allegorical Deity, 147. 

Poris, a nymph of the sea, 114. 
iDreams, mythological beings, 147. 

Dryads, the Goddessed of trees, 94. ' 
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Echidna, the titter of the monster Oeryon, 108. 
Bcboand Narcissus, story of, 96. 

Egyptians,, worshipped the Gods under the forms of different 

animals, 72. 
Electra, one of the daughters of Atlas, 75. 
Elysium, the mansions of the blessed, description of, 133, 
Enceladus, one of the Giants, 71. 

Endymion, beloved by the moon, 207-^xplanation of the fable 

of, ib* 
Eoyo, one of the names of Bellona, 107. 
Epaphus, the son of Jupiter and lo, 164. 
Epigoni^ the war of the, 264. 

Epimetheus, the brother of Prometheus, opens Pandora's box 77. 
Erato, the Muse of lyric, divine and amatory poetry, 136. ' 
Eteobutads, one of the sacred families of Athens, 20. 
Eous, one of the horses of the sun, 47. 
Erebus, one of the more ancient deities of the Greeks 32. 
Erichthonius, the son of Vulcan, 167, ' 

Erynnis, a name of the-Juries, 145. 
Erymaathian boar, conquered by Hercules, 220. 
Eteocles and Polynices, combat of, 263— the flames of their fu- 

neral pile divide, ib, 
Eumenides, a name of the Furies, 145. 
Eumolpids, one of the sacred families of Athens, 20» 
Eumolpus, one of the preceptors of Hercules, 2W. 
Eunomia, go6d government, one of the daughters of Jupiter, 

10S7. 

Euphranw, a Greek aitisc, embeUishes the temple of Junitcr 
Eleuthenus, 19. * 

Euphrosyne, one of the Graces^ 138. # 

Europa, carried away by Jupite?in the form of a bull, 173. 

Eurus, the God of the east wind, 116. 

Euryale, one of the Gorgons, 106. 

Eurydice, the wife of Orpheus, 243. 

Eurystheus, the master of Hercules, 218. 

Eurytus, one of the preceptors of Hercules, 218-.the father of 
lole, 227. 

Euterpe, the Muse of music, 136. 



Fame, worshipped as a Goddess, 158-.mytho!ogical personifica- 
tion of, ib. ^ r 

Fates, or Destinies, description* of the three, 139—iheir names 
. and offices, 141. 
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Fauns, nearly the tame as satyrs^ rural deiticif 90* 

Filial duty, a tem|»le dedicated to at Rome, 15S-^-tUustrieus trx^ 

ample of, H, 
Flora, Goddess of flowers, 85— her figure, l^ ^ . s t ory related of 

by Lactantius, «^. 
Fortitude, her figure, 15S-K>neof the attributes of Mincnra,44to 
Fortune, her figure, 155. 
Furies, description of the three, 145— their nameB, ii* 



Ganymed, taken by Jupiter ^p into Heaven, and made his cup- 
bearer, 157,267. 

Gemini, one of the constellations in Heaven, the same ynik Caa- 
tor and Pollux, 249. 

Genial, poetical senses of the word, 104. 

Genii, opiniohs of the ancients,- respecting, lOS. 

Genius, the evil, of Brutus, 104. 

Genius uf Socrates, 103. 

Geryon, a monster with three heads, 108*— is slain by Hercules, 
222: 

Giants, their descent, 69-- war of the, fib-*are vanquished, 72 — 
punishment of the, 73. 

Golden Age, described, 142. 

Golden Fleece, account of the, 294. 

Gorgons, their names, and description «f them, 105— -destroyed 
by Perseus, 106, 196. 

Graces, th^ree, their nam^ and descent, 137. 

GraisB and JLamiae, account of the, 107. 

Grecian artists the finest that ever existed, 1^-games, account of 
the, 25. 

Greeks, the excellence of their statues, 1^4he beauty of their 
forms, 2 — their athletic exercises, 1^.— summary of their reli* 
gion, 5 — historical origin of the Gods of the, 12-^heir modes 
of worship, temples, altars, and priests, 15— were unacquainted 
VBth the ^gure of the earth, 120. 

H 

Halcyone, one of the daughters of Atlas, 75. 

Hamadryads, nymphs of trees, 94. 

Harpies, descnption of the, 112 — expelled from Bithynia by 

Zethes and Calais, 236. 
Hebe, the Goddess of youth, 156 — ^her beautiful f6rm,fii — ^made 

cup-bearer to. Jupiter, ik — ^but for an unlucky fall is turned out 

of her office, iL — bestowed in marriage upon Hercules, 157. 
Hecate, one of the names of Diana, 51 —one of the ixifemal deities, 

127— her figure and appearance, t^.--worshipped with horrid 

rites, 128. 
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Hector, the Trojan hero, slain by AchiUet, and dragged three 
times round the walls of Troy, 273. 

Helen, the most beautiful woman in the world, married to Me- 
nelaus, 271 — goes off with Pan^ smd occasions the destruction 
of Troy, 272— restored to her ttrst husband, 274. 

Helicon Mount, sacred to Apollo, 48. 

Hell, account of the Gods of, 119— site and topography of, 121~* 
rivers of, 123 — ^Judges of, 129— description of, according to 
the Greek mytliol(^st8 and poets, 122 — ^monstrous and terrific 
forms of, 124 — visited by different heroes, 121 — by Hercules, 
223— Orpheus, 243— Theseus and Pirithous, 258. 

Helle and Phryxus, story of, 234 — ^is drowned in that sea which 
from her is since called the Hellespont, i6, 

Heraclitus, story of the philosophei*, 99. ' 

Hercules, his descent and birth, 216 — u^ally considered as the 
God of strength, 217 — fated by the contrivance of Juno to be . 
the servant of his cousin Eurystheus, 218 — strangles two ser- 
pents in his cradle, iB, — is educated by the best masters of 
Greece, i^. — ^his twelve labours, 219 — 1. kills the Nemsan lion, 
ih, — 2, destroys the Hydra, 220 — 3. catches the hind of GBnoe, 
«^. — 4. conquers the Erymanthian boar, ii, — 5. cleanses the sta- 
bles of Augeas, 221 — 6. kills the Stymphalian birds, i&. — 
7. takes alive the Cretan bull, i6* — 8. carries away the mares of 
Diomedes, king of Thrace, and gives the t^rrant himself to be 
eaten by his own cattle, i6, — 9. obtains the girdle of Hippolita, 
queen of the Ajmazons, 222 — 10. kills the monster Geryon, and 
brings, away his oxen, i^. — 11. gathers the apples of the Hespe- 
rides, and kills the dragon that guarded thefn, i^. — 12. chains 
the dog Cerberus, and drags him to the gates of Mycenx, 223. 

Hercules, further exploits of, 224 — ^wrestles with the giant An- 
taeus, and vaof^uisbes him, i^.— <et upon by an army of pigmies, 
i^.— «eize8^ Busiris the tyrant of Egypt, and sacrifices hun upon 
his own altar, 225 — destroys the robber Cacus, «^.— delivers 
Prometheus from the vulture that preyed upon his liver, 220 
sacks the city of Troy, Z^.— sails with the Argonauts, >^.— 
assists the Gods in the war of the Giants, i6. — his love for lole. 
and Omphale, 227 — employed by Omphale in female occupa- 
tions, i6. — marries Dejanira, x^. — she sends him a poisoned shirt, 
2SS — ascends a funeral-pile on mount (Eta, inThessaly, and is 
taken up into Heaven, ^29— -marries Hebe, the Goddess of 
youth, il, 

Hercules, various heroes so named, 230. 

Hermione, or Harmonia, the wife of Cadmus, 174. 

Herse, one of the daughters of Cecrops, 166. 

Hesiod, his account of the distance between Heaven and earth, 
and between earth and Hell, 120. 

Hesione, the daughter of king Laomedon, delivered from a sea- 
monster by Hercules, 268. 
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Hesperus, the son of Atlas, the evening star, 75. 

Hesperides. the three daughters of Hesperus, in whose garden 

were golden apples, guarded by a dragon, which Hercale» 

killed and took awav 3ie fruit, 75, 222. 
Hind of (Enoe, with brasen feet and golden horns, hunted and 

caught by Hercules, 220. 
Hipp<3amia, the daughter of CEnomaus king of Elis, won in a 

chariot-race by Pelops, 201 . 
Hippodamia, the wife of Pirithous, 257. 
Hippolita, queen of the Amazons, vanquished by Hercules, 222 

— ^marries Theseus, 258. 
Honour, the temple of, only to be approached through that of 

Virtue, 152. 
-Hope, the emblem of the Goddess, 153 — ^left at the bottom of 

Pandora's box, 78. 
Hours, the, 139 — attendants of Aurora, 118. 
Hydra, a monstrous serpent, 109 — destroyed by Hercules, 220. 
Hygeia, the Goddess of health, 156. 
Hjrmen, the God of marriage, 157 — story of the Athenian youth, 

a. — ^attributes of, 158. 
Hyperion, one of the names of Apollo, 46. 



Janus, his image, 38 — his temple shut only twice during the 

whole period of the Roman republic, s6, 
lapetus, the family of, 74. 
Jason, his descent and youthful adventures, 233 — sails on the Ar- 

gonautic expedition, accompanied by all the heroes of Greece, 

235 — ^visits Hypsipyle, queen of Lemnos, 236 — delivers Phineus 

the blind prophet, from the persecution of the harpies, «^ — 

 gains the golden fleece by the assistance of the sorceress Medea, 

V 238*-€ames her off, and marries her, 239 — ^forsakes her, 

240. 
karus, the son of Daedalus, flies with artificial wings, but the 

sun melti the wax of them, so that he falls into the sea and is 

drowned, 191. 
Icelus, one of the offspring of Sleep, 147. 
Idaei Dactyli, 187. 

nium, one of the names of Troy, 267. 
Ilus, one of the kings of IVoy, 267. 
Impudence, honour^ by the Athenians with religious worship, 

155. 
Immortality of the soul, the doctrine of the, msdntained by the 

Greeks, 120. 
Inachus, one of the demigods, 162 — ^founds the city of Argot, ii, 
Ino, one of the aunts of Bacchus, transformed into a marin« 

deity, 185. 
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lo, beloved by Jupiter, 16S— is transformed into a heifer, and 
committed to the care of Argus, 163 — ^woi;8hipped in Egypt by 
the name of bis, 164. 

lole, daughter of Eurytus, beloved by Hercules, 227, 228. 

Iphidus, the twin-brother of Hercules, 218. 

Iphififenia, daughter of Agamemnon, is carried to Aulis to be sa- 
crificed to the Goddess Diana, but is spared, and made her 
priestess, 272. ~ 

Irene, Peace, one of the Hours, 139. 

Iris, the messenger of Jfuno, 43. 

Isis, one of the names of lo, 164. 

Isthmian games, account of the, 25. 

Judges of Hell, their names and functions, 129. 

Juno, the queen of Heaven, her figure and appearance, 42— 
sometimes called Lucina, i^.— delays the birth of Hercules, 218, 

Jupiter, his statue by Phidias, 2, 40 — birth of, 36— nursed upon 
mount Ida, U. — ^vanquishes the Titans, 37— dethrones his father 
Saturn, 38 — his supreme government and authority, 41. 

Jupiter, source of the licentious character attributed to him, 161 
— becomes enamoured of lo, 162— carries off Europa in the 
form of a bull, 173 — ^is the lover of Semele, 175— the father 
of Minos, 186 — ^visits Danae in a shower of gold, 195 — assumes 
theform of Amphitryon, and becomes the father of Hercules, 
216 — visits JLeda in the form of a swan, and becomes the fa* 
ther of PoUux, 248. 
Justice, her figure, 153— worshipped as a Goddess, ii. 
Ixion-, in love with Juno, 1 30-— the father of the Centaurs, i^. — 
his punishment in Hell, H, 



LAbours, the twelve of Hercules, 219. 

Labvrinth of Crete, built by Daedalus, 188. 

t.achesis, one of the Fates, 141. 

Laius, king of Thebes, account of, 259 — exposes his ion CEdipyt 

on the mountains, >^^— is slain by him, 260. - 
Iramentation, the Fields of, one of the divisions of the infernal 

re|;ions, ] 26. 

LamuB, a species of dsemons, described, 102. 

Lampetie and Lampethusa, two of the sisters of Phaeton, 166. 

Laoinedon, king of Troy, breaks the promise he had made, for 

which Hercules sacks the city of Trey, 268. 
LapithsB and Centaurs, battle of the, 257- 
Lares, houshold Gods, their diflSerent classes and functions, 100. 
I-arvaB, the spirito of wicked men deceased, 102.. 
Latona, the mother of Apollo and Diana, 45. 
Leda, receives Jupiter in the form of a swan, 248^becomes the 

mother of Castor and Pollux^ i6. 
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Lemvres^- the spiiitt of wicked men deceased, I02. 

JLeravnlta, the festival of, 102. 

Lethe, one of the rivers of Hell, 133— the water of oblivion, 134. 

Leucoeia, one of tike Sirens, 111. 

Liberty, worshipped as a Goddess by the Greeks and Romans, 

156 — the emblems of , ik 
Lichas, the servant of i^rcnles, thrown by his master into the 

sea, and changed into a rock, 229. 
Lieeia, one of the Sirens, 111. 
Lihrboeum) the promontory of, placed apon the feet of the Giant 

Typhoeus, 73. 
Lucifer, the morning star, 118. 
Lucina, one of the names of Juno, 42— of Diana, /^. 
LtipercaHa, festival of the, 83. 
LycutgWy Ungof Thface, struck widi madness by Bacchus, ISS. 

M 



Ma^^ Mater, the Great Mother^ one of the naiiMt of Cybcie, 
33. 

Maia, one of the daughters of Atlas^ 75. 

Manes, infernal deities, loa 

Mars, the God of war, 44— the animals sacrificed to, M. 

Medea, a sorceress, -assists Jason to obtain the golden fleece,^ 237 
— goes off with him, and tears her brother Abeyrtus in pieees 
to delay the pursuit, 239— makes old JEson, the father of Ja- 
son, young again, ik — ^her kettle for restoring youth,^ 240— 
murders her own children, and escapes through the air in a 
chariot drawn by a fiery dragon, ib. 

Medusa, one of the Gorans, 106— her head cut off by Perseus, 
107-^8 fixed on the shield of Minerva, ib, 

Megara, one of the Furies, 145. 

MeTeager, story of his birth, 141— kills the Calydooian boar, 142 
—his mother bums the fatal brand on which his life depends, 
and he expires, ib. 

Melpomene, the tragic Muse, 137. 

Memnon, the so^ of Aurora and Tithonus, slain in combat by 
Achilles, 269~-wonderful statue of, ik 

Menelaus, the brother of Agamemnon, marries ^elen, 271^ 
succeeds to the throne of Sparta, <^.-*>is deserted by his wire, 
272 — carries Helen back in triumph to Sparta, 274. 

Mercury, his birth, 56— the messenger of the Gods, «*»--'™» 
figure and appearance, li^.— supposed to be the inventor of let- 
ters, 58 — the God of commerce and thieves, «*.— his office m 
Hell, 128— cuts off the head of Argus the keeper of !(»> 1^^- 

Merope, one of the daughters of Atus, 75. 
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Midas, obtains from Bacchus the gift of tarning everv thing he 
touches into gold, 181— condemns the music of Apollo,/^. — pu- 
nished with the ears of an ass, i6* — his barber, story of, 182. 

Minerva, temple of at Athens, 18 — ^the Goddess of wisdom, 43 — 
the daughter of Jupiter,-*^. — statue of by Phidias, ii, — ^her 
emblems, 44 — presides oyer military fortitude, and the arts of 
hfe, iL — transforms Arachne into a spider, 204. 

Minos, king of Crete, 186 — made one of the judges of 'Hell, 129. 

Minotaur, account of the, 187 — destroyed by Theseus, 255. 

Mnemosyne, or Memory, the mother of the Muses, 136. . 

Momus, the God of scoffing and censoriousness, and the satirist 
of Heaven, 148 — his judgment on the bull of Neptune, the 
house of Minerva, and the man of Vulcan« 150. 

Morpheus, one of the offspring of Sleep, 147. 

Muses, the nine; their birth, names, characters, and functions, 
136. 

Mjrrtilus, the groom of king CEnomaus, who betrayed his 
master, 201. 

Mysteries, account of the Eleusinian, 24. 

N 

Naiads, the Goddesses of springs, wells, and fountains, 94. 

Narcissus and Echo, the story of, 96 — fjdls in love with his own 
X image, and is turned into the flower which bears his name, 97* 

Naxos, the island of, the nursing place of Bacchus, 176. 

Nemseanlion, killed by Hercules, 109, 219. 

Nemasan games, account of the, 25. 

Nemesis, the Goddess of vengeance, 144 — her fierce aspect, U, 

Neptune, the God of the sea, 59 — his figure and appearance, 60 

--rextensive authority, /^— description of his chariot, 115 hia 

consort,- 1 14 — Isthmian games in honour of, 25. 

Nereids, sea nymphs, 114. 

Nereus, the father of the Nereids, 114. 

Nessus, the poisoned shirt of, sent to Hercules occasions hit 
death, 228. 

Night, the daughter of Darkness and Chaos, one of the more 
ancient Gods, 32. 

Niobe, the mother of seven sons and seven daughters, offends 
Latona by her arrogance, 202— her children slain by Apolio, 
203 — ^is changed into a marble statue, 204. 

Nisus, his purple lock of hair, 1 89. 

Numitor, king of Alba, the grandfather of Romulus, 277 de- 
throned by his brother Amulius, /^.—restored to his kingdom, 
278. * ^ 

Nymphs, who,-93 — Nereids, 114 — Naiads, Oreads^ Dryads, and 
Hamadryads, 94 — the celestial, 97. 
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Dceaoided, sea^nymphs, 114. 

5ceanus, one of the Titans^ a marine deiQr* 379 US* 

CBdipus, kiog of Thebes, hu story, 25d— exposed on the moun- 

taint, i6. — adopted by the king of Corinth, 260 — ^kilk his father 
^ in a broil, iB. — explains the riddle of the Sphinx, 261— mar^ 

ries his mother, i6, — madness of, 264. 
CBnomaus, father of Hippodamia, killed by fraud in a chariot- 
race, 201. 
Ogyges, the deluge of, 166. 
Ogygia, the residence of Calypso, 75. 
Olympus mourn, the residence of the Gods, 40t. 
Olympic games, account of the, 25. 
Omf9halej queen of Lydia, beloved by Hercules, 227— -makes 

him spin, i6. 
Ops, one of the names of Cybele, 33. 
Oracles, account of the most celebrated, 29. 
Oracle of Delphi, 47— Dodona, 29«— Trophonius, ik 
Oreads, or Orestiades, nymphs of the mountains, 95. 
Orestes, kills his mother Clytemnestra, and is haunted by the 

> Furies, 275. 

Orpheus the son of Apollo, the wonderful efiects of his lyre, 243 
—descends into the infernal regions to recover his wife Bury- 
dice, but loses her again, 244 — torn in pieces by the women of 

% Thrace, 245. 

Orthus, the two-headed dog that guarded the herds of Geryon, 
109. 

Orus, one of the names of Epaphus, 164» 

Osiris the same as Bacchus, 180. 

Ossa, the mountain thrown upon Pelion, 71. 

Othus, one of the Giants that made war against the Gods, iS. 



Pactolus, a river whose sand is gold, 181 

Palladium, the image of Minerva preserved in the citadel of 
Troy, 266— carried off by Ulysses, 273. 

Pales, the Goddess of shepherds, 85* 

Palilia, festival of the, i^. 

Pan, the God of inanimate nature, 82 — his figure and appearance, 
83— the God of shepherds, hunters, and fishermen, $6. — ^the 
inventor of the uneven-reeded pipe, ii. — etiamoured of the 
nymph Syrinx, 84 — deters Brennus the Gaul from plundering 
the city of Delphi, ib» — the author of panic fears, i6. — accom- 
panies Bacchus in his conquests, 180~ contends with ApoUa 
before Midas, 181. 

Panathenaca, festival of the, 23. 
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Pandora, a woman of clay, formed by Vulcan, 77--Oil|in of her 
name, i^.— ^ent to Prometheus witn a box filled wit&tbe cala» 
mities and evils of human life, 77. 
Pandrosoe, one of the daughters of Cecrops, 166. 
Pantheon, description of the, 3. 
Parcae, the Destinies, or Fates, account of, 139. * 
Paris, his descent, 269— is exposed upon mount Ida, and brouglit 
up by shepherds, 270— the Judgment of, 148— carries away 
Helen, 272--^killed at the siege of Troy, 974w 
Parnassus, the seat of the Muses, 48. 
Parthenon, the temple of Minerva at Athens, 18. 
Parthenope, one of the Sirens, 111. 
Pasiphae, the mother of the Minotaur, 186. 
Patroclus, iho friend of Achilles, slain by Hector, 273. 
Pegasus, the winged horse, account of, 108— appropriated to^he 

Muses, 48— is caught and rode by Bellerophon, 193. 
Pelias, usurper of the throne of lolchos, sends Jason to fetch the 

golden fleece, 233— cut in pieces by his daughters, 240. 
Pelops served up to table by his fatner Tantalus, 130^restored 
to life by the Gods, 131 —his arrival in Greece^ 200— wins Hip- 
podamia by fraud in a chariot-raoe, 201 . 
Penates, the houshold Gods, tl|»]^residing deities of hospitality, 98« 
Penelope, the wife of Ulysses, story of her conjugal fiddity,. 275. 
Pentheus, torn to pieces by his motner and aunts, 184. 
Perseus, the son of Jupiter and Danae, 195 — is inclosed with his. 
mother in a chest, and cast into the sea, 196 — cast on shore 
upon the island of Scriphos, and educated in the temple of Mi- 
nerva, i^. — cuts off the head of Medusa, 197 — changes Atlas 
into a stone, /^.•— delivers Andromeda f^om a sea-monster, U, 
rescues his mother from Polydectes, and turns him into stone, 
1 98 — kills his grandfather Acrislus by accident, and banishes 
himself to Mycenae, 199. 
Petasus, the winged hat of Mercury, 56, 

Phaedra, the wife of Theseus, 056 — causes htm to murder hi»soa 
. Htppolitus, 258. 

Phaeton, his descent, 164 — obtains leave to drive the chariot of 
the sun for one day, 165 — overturns it, by which the heavens 
and the earth ^re set on fire, 166 — is struck by Jupiter with a 
thunderbolt into the river Po, iS. — ^his sisters cnanged into 
poplars, id. 
Phantasus, one of the offspring of Sleep, 147. 
Philoctetes, story of, 229. 

Philojpela, the story of, 167 — is changed into a nightingale, 169.. 
PhinetiSy the blind prophet, delivered from the persecution of the 
. harpies by Jason, 236. 
Phlegethon, one of the rivers of Hell, 124. 
Phlegon, one of the horses of the sun, 46i 
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